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* THE ROLE OF IDEAS IN HISTORY 


A Reconstructiore and Analysis oj Sri Aurobindo's 
Philosophy of Historg. 


Dr. VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA, M.A. (PATNA), . 
M.A. (COLUMBIA), PH.D. (CHICAGO) 


Professor of Politics, Patna University 


1. THEORY OF IDEAS AND IpEALg 


One of the persistent themes in political and Social Philosophy 
is the role of ideas in human history. The idealists tend to exalt 
moral ang spiritual ideas. Plato and Kant and Robert Owen* dreamt 
of the transformation of human cognition. If only man was imbued 
with the ‘true’ ideas, salvation would dawn upon the earth. On thee 
other hand, hard and cold realists, Machiavellians and Hobbesians * 
have sang.the glories of the cult of the ‘stronger’. In two of his 
books on political and social philosophy—The Ideal of Human Unity ~ 
and The Human Cycle, Sri Aurobindo has attempted to deal with 
bhis very important problem of the place of ideas in human SUBNOIY. 
and society. 

Being a supramental idealist and, a NE in Real-Idea * 
Aurobindo accepts the great role of ideas and ideals in human history, 
Ideals are only ethical and utopian ideas; otherwise from the ontoe 
logical standpoint they are similar. All ideas are forces and théy 

ve a faculty of formative and self- realising nature, This capacity 


wn 
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2 The Life Divine (American Ed.), p. 287, o g 
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can sometimés .be reduced to nothing when th|y have to deal with. 
inconscient matter, but stil they can be potential. "The compre- 
hénsive unitaty Real-Idea gets proliferated by. self-variation and 
8e If?projection into 3 multiplieity of ideas and since the former is the ' 

upramental. consciousness-force each one of these ideas assumes the 

character of independent Idea-Forces. Sinee the Supermind is the 
vast all- comprehending and all-containing consciousness the ideals,- 
the wills or the forces do not collide with each other because the 
supramental power harmonises them.’ At times there may be E 
dialectical anatognistic tussle between the different ideas but that is 
only a part of the supreme mechanism of the gpirit itself for purposes 
of cdsmic advance %nd progression. ‘‘From an ascending point ci 
wiew may say that the Real is behind all that exists; it expresses] 
itself intermediately in an Ideal which is a harmonised truth of itsel! 4 
the [deal throws out a phenomenal reality of variable consciéus~ 
being which, inevitably drawn towards its essential Reality, tries at 
last to recover it entirely whether by a violent leap or normally 
through the Ideal which puts it ferih. It is this that explains 
the imperfect reality of human .existence as seen by the Mind, 
the instinctive aspiration .in the mental being towards a. 
perfectibility ever beyond itself towards the: concealed harmony. 
of the Ideal, and the supreme surge of thee Spirit beyond the 
ideal to the trafascendental.’’? But only when the vital aspects 
of life have been divinised and transfigured can there be an un- 
aduiterated realisation of the great ideals which ieu expressed 
through kuman mind are divine in their source.? But ihe delay in 
the realisation of the great ideals does not mean that they are to ‘be 
neglected as‘ the empty day- -dreams of an utopian idealist because 
‘‘ the utopian thinker is the individual mind forerunning in its turn 
of thought the trend which the social mind must eventually take.” 
Because ideals are the forecasts of the basic trends of cosmic pro- 
gression, hence in the ultimate analysis the individuals are only the 
agents in whose mind they have.got crystallized’ and finalised rather 
than generated. Hence the immense role of great ideals behind 
human growth and progression is a cousequence of their cosmic 
origin. The realist and the conservative too often dismiss the 
jdealist: but history shows that even Napoleon, whom Hegel calle. 


* 
`. 


* the Weltgeist on horse-back’’, was a colossal dreamer buildir — 


1 Bri Aurobindo, The Life Divine Vol. I, pp. 154-57. f ° I 
2 The Life Divine (American Ed.), p. 110. ú š 
gef «6... for that pro- -existenee 1 in the divine knowledge is what our duin ment 
a and seek? as ie Ideals.' 
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plans and dreaming about Alexandrian expansionist adventures. All 
¿great changes express their advent through some ideals expressed 
Mither by one individual or through a number of individuals, and 
„society with the increase of its self-consciousness is driven towards 
stheir realisation. But sometimes there may be confusion and djs 
fottion because of the diffssuliy with which the mass can be made to 
"follow great ideals and hence the cruel fates of Socrates, Jesus, 
"Savanarola and Bruno. 

Thoroughly interconnected with the concept of ideals is the 
Joncept of idea.” Different theories have been prevalent about its 
enesis. Empiricism refers ideas to the experience of the subjective 
vpercipient. A priorism, as in Kaut, emphasišes the gole of cértain 
"3aiio-bemporal intuitions and the categories of understanding. A 
deologian attributes ideas to the action of God and in some of its 
rms this theory led ío the occasionalism of thinkers like Male- 
branche, The school of eWissenssoziologie founded and formulated. 
oy Durkheim, Max Scheler and Karl Mannheim would emphasise 
the social genesis of ideas. "'Ac*ording to Durkheim the categories of 
‘understanding and knowledge are collective representation imposed 
pon the individuals by the society. Aurobindo attributes a meta- 
3hysical origin to ideas because they originate, according to him, in 
the Realldea and are harmonised thereby. Unlike the empiricists, 
the a-priorist and the sociologist, he has no detailed epistemology. 
His conception of Ideals and ideas is derived intmisionally from his 
basic metaphysical assumption and in order to agree with his views 
.one has to be mystic of his brand. es 


* 


9. Tre SocroroaY or IDEAS: IDEALS AND PROGRESS l 


In his social and political philosophy the role of ideas is very 
significant. ‘‘It is the idea which expresses itself in matter 
and takes to itself bodies. This is true also in the life of hu- 
manity; it is true in-politics, in the progress and life of a nation. 
It is the idea which shapes material institutions. It is the idea 
which builds up and destroys administrations and governments. ? 
Ponce even when it may not have any tangible physical power the 


is 1 [deals and Progress p. 12. š 
2 Ideals and Progress, p. 9 : “ The Idea is not a reflecti:n of the external fact which it 

p uch o: ; rather the faci is only a partial reflection of the Idea which has created 
dértainly, ideals are not the ultimate Reality, for that is too high and vast for any 
4 to envisage; they are aspects of it thrown out in the world-consciousness as 2 basis 
Ae workings of the world-power "' ; 


3$ Sri Aurobindo, Speeches, pp. 111-12. 
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idea bas a hee force attached to it. Since an idea is impalpable it 
has greater power" and the. results it brings about become all tHe 
more staggering. The idea finds out the necessary means and 1 ing 
taments, and conquers all impediments and does not rest content 
wai] it has expressed and established itself in concrete forms. Bute 
when the idea is false or only a half-truth-«r temporary truth, for 
example, the ideas of absolutism, aristocracy and theocracy, then it 
would not be permanently established in the course of history. In 
every idea one can find “a mastering will for self-fulfilment’’. Hence 
at times Aurobindo speaks of ‘‘ideas forces". Reason provides ‘“‘the 
great ideas that are forces (ideas forces), ideas which in their own. 
strength impose themselves. upon our life and compel it into their 
moulds.’’* The ideas descend from a supramental plane where cons- 
clousness and force, will and the dynamic potency to concretise the 
wilt are not separated; hence only the human forms of the ideas are 
subjective but in their essence they have bfth a foundational aspect 
of being and a dynamic aspect of becoming. Since the human in- 
tellect and, reason proceed and work “upon division, limitation and 
exolusfveness hence we find contrary and antithetical ideas whose. 
integration assumes a difficult appearence. Hence we have the task 
of reconciling authority and liberty, socialism and individualistic 
democracy, beauty and truth, self-abnegation and %elf. fulfilment. But 
they cannot.be fully reconciled unless there is the descent of some 
higher integralismg force and consciousness. 
` The theory of ideas as forces as referred to by Aurobindo has a 
remarktble similarity to the theory of the French sociologist Alfred 
Fouillee. Aurobindo even uses the French phrase idées- forces which 
rossibly he has borrowed from the French sociologist. Although 
according to Aurobindo -the Vedic concept of Tapas and the Upa- 
nishadie concept of*Ikshana have provided to him the fundamental 
idea that consciousness and force are ultimately the same and every 
will has an aspect of force, still the way of the theoretical concep- 
tualization and exposition.of his ideas-forces Has a remarkable simi- 
larity to the theories of the French writer.  Fouillee (1838-1912) set 
forth his ideas first in La Science. sociale contemporarine (1880) and 
expounded them in later books like L'Evolutionisme des idées -forces 
(1906), La Morale des idċes-forces (1908), and La Psychologie de$ 
idées-forces (1910).* According - to ®ouilleé ideas once generated” 
1 Sri Aurobindo, Speeches, pp. i112. ; ° 
2 The Ideal of Human Unity, p. 228, p. 814. 
€ The Human Cycle, pp. 140-41, 


i Hugone Guyau : La Philosophie et la sociologie d'Alfred Fouillee (1913,' summa- 
rized i in H, E. Barnes(ed.). An Introduction to the History of Sociology, p. 462. 
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become forces and tend to express themsel¥es in actiow. In his 
definition of ideas he also includes desires. Aurobindo also included. 
will as a dynamic factor in his concept of supramental consciousness. 
Fouillee states that ideas have power only to the ëxtent,of their 
“objective possibility’ and the amount of truth they eontaim* An 
idea becomes true no& because of its force but it has power offfy to 
the extent that is true. Ideas are not passive reflections of the social 
and material reality but are dynamic goads to action, “Everywhere 
the ‘idea’ appears as a power which contains in itself the conditions 
for a change of consciousness and, thanks to a correlation of psychical 
processes with cerebral movements the conditions: for a change of 
cerebral processes themselves . . . . Ideas compose the collective force 
stored up in an individual, (bas have their own intellectual heredit i» 
which reacts on biological heredity and often, through education may 
direct and sometimes even dominate it."  Fouille thought that 
with his concept of"idées-forces he had reconciled the traditions” of 
metaphysical idealism espedcially of the German school and the socio- 
logical outlook of modern positivist science. RU the case of Aurobindo 
we find that he is a metaphygician of the Vedantic tybe who is trying 


to integrate the older Upanishadic idealism with the conclusions of 


modern Science. The concept of the self-concretising force of will 
is much older ia Indian thought than the researches of the Darwi- 
ninans and Bergson. In the metaphysics of dependent origination — 
Pratityasamutpada—we find Buddha stating that the desire to take 
birth—-Bhava—creates the necessary situations and circumstances. 
Nonetheless it remains true that both in the Vedic- Upanishadic con- 


cepts of Tapas and Ikshana and the Buddhist concept of Bhava, the 


problem was discussed either on a cosmic or a psychological level. 
Aurobindo is discussing it also on the level of politics, history and 
sociology and in this type of work, modern Western sociai sciences 
could possibly have given him some inspiration. a 
The power behind an idea might be derived, according to Fouillee 
from its:truthful consonance to objective social possibility or according 
to Aurobindo from its ultimate genesis in the Truth-Conscious Real- 
Idea, but both of them remained emphatic supporters of the theoty 
that behind social processes and movements one can decipher the 
role of ideas. Aurobindo stresses that a great idea striving for social 
effectuation is a considérable power and regardless of its apparent 
failuré sometimes, it has to bé taken into account when judging the 


1 Quoted in Barnes, op. cit, pp. 461-62. 
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total situation from a lohg-range historical perspective. The funda- 
dental imporiance of ideas in history and society has dlso been 
stresseg by LeBon who says: ‘““The oaly important changes whence 
she renewal of civilisation results, affect ideas, conceptions and beliefs. 
lhe Memorable events of history are the visible effects of the invi- 
sibléWhanges of human thought." ' About the process of effeotuation 
of ideas, according to Aurobindo, diverse technics can be used. At 
limes ideas ''leep out as armed forces and break their way through 
ihe hedge of unideal powers.’’* The French Revolution trying to 
undo the work of centuries in a few months was one such 
catastrophic outburst when the great ideas of liberty, equality 
and frateynity wanted enshrimement in European history almost 
through the deatf-dance of Kali. At times ideas conquer by 
martyrdom. The heroic sufferings of the’ Christian and Sikh 
teachers provide memorable examples. Sometimes ideas ‘‘make 
interests their subordinate helpers, a fuel to, their own blaze''. 
This relationship between ideas and intérests hos also been discussed 
by the German sociologist Ferdinand Ténnjes? who apart from the 
question of ethical validity of ideas stresses the chances of the 
realisapility of ideas to be commensurate with the extent to which 
they express the real or supposed interests of powerful social groups, 
associations and parties. Being a realist in historical, interpretation, 
Ténnies emphasises the predominant role of social power and the 
subsidiary nature of. ideas. But being an idealist Aurobindo 
stresses the primary ` self-effectuating propulsive character of ideas 
which can at times use powerful-social and political interests for their 
own purpose. "But the self-effectuating dynamics can be grasped Snly 
from the ultimate standpoint of the origin and end of ideas. In terms 
of the present-day constitution of humanity guided by emotional, 
eogistic and vital factors ideas “have to work not only by a half- 
covert pressure but by accommodation to powerful forces or must 
even bribe and cajole them or work through and behind them’’.* 
Such compromises are bound to occur so long as there is not a moral 
and spiritual transformation of mankind. Hence it is that even the 
rational ideal of internationalism has to work with accommodation 
through the concrete powers of such movemenis as nationalism, 
imperialism and state sovereignty. 


1 Gutav LeBon, The Crowd (London, 1918) pp. 13-149 quoted in H, E. Barnes (ed.) 
n Introduction io the History of Sociology, p. 488, 


2 The Human Cycle, p. 148, 
3 Ibid, 

e = 
4 Ibid, 
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. - 8. CRITIQUE & CONCLUSION 

From a long-range historical standpoint we find a great tryth in 

what Aurobindo is saying with regard te the role of great ideas in 
history. Even in primitive societies we find that life,is gowerned 
with reference to certain ideas which might be infra-rational and*ften- 
conceptual in their origin and formulation. Tylor, Frazer and 
Spencer have pointed out the great importance of mytbs, in ancient 
society, which (myths) are a mass of ideas, judgments and representa- 
tions.! The immensely dynamic role of ideas behind such religious 
movements as Buddhism, Christianity and Islam and such revolu- 
tionary outbursts like the French and Russian Revolutiogsscannot 
be negated. Even the German Nazis and the Italmn Fascists mada 
a calculated and deliberate effort to inculcate the Teutonic and Roman 
Myths into the minds of their citizens before the latter could give up 
their lives in batte, It is true that we are selecting frdm history 
those movements that suppor’ the theory of the creative role of ideas 
and the critic would peint out that the gigantic records of extermina- 
tions of peoples and nations, of catastrophic holocausts and destruc- 
tions only symbolised dramatically but not exhausted by the record 
of two world wars, are profound epitaphs on the ten commandments, 
Buddha’s sermon at Sarnath and Christ’s sermon on the Mount and 
( Hiecritic) wonld draw the conclusion that in history not the Geist but 
the Macht is powerful. Once again the solution of this political and 
historical question depends on the solution of the fundamental 
metaphysical problem : which is ultimate, matter or spirit? If matter 
is ultimate and social consciousness is only an epifPhenomenon of 
social reality then the only way to get a better society is to change 
the social structure and only those ideas have the chance of dbing 
this work which express the demands of the objective socio-economic 
forces. If spirit is ultimate and ideas have an ultimate divine origin, 
they would work with the-vehemence of supraphysical forces and 
would get themselyes concretely realised regardless of the impediments 
of recalcitrant forces. Aurobindo accepts the latter view. In his 
drama Perseus the Deliverer, he refers to the battle between diving 
knowledge symbolised by Athene and blind power symbolised by 
Poseidon. The Subject in this drama represents an ineidente in the 
passage of the human mind “form a semi- primitive temperdment 
surviving in a fairly advanced civilisation to a, brighter intellectualism 
and humanism’’,? ultimately attaining the fullness of its psychic and 


1 ©. Cagsirer, The Myth of the State, p. 2 e à 
2 Sri Aurobindo, Collected Poems and Biase Vol. I, p. 174. 
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m destiny. Hence according to -Aurobindo the rule of blind 
“forces, social interests, political segmental myths and constellations 
like pin- Germanisfn, pan-Islamism or pan-Americanism or vitalistic 
aggregeite chauvinism is a phenomenon of unregenerate humanity 
an vith the advent of a spiritualised society ideals as divine realities 
pointing to the destiny of perfection would reign supreme. 


But so long as that final spiritual destiny of man and society has 
not consummated history is going to be a kaleidoscope of the alternate 
victories of ideas or forces. Sometimes Aurobindo forgets his 
metaphysics of the self-effectuating force of ideas derived from their 
genesis in the conscious- force and begins to explain politics in terms 
et vital and material forces. Therefore we get a change and 
"vergence i in his metaphysical standpoint and political philosophy. 
‘Forces take the first place in actual effectuation, moral principles, 
reason ,sfastice only so far as forces can be compelled or persuaded to 
adniit them or, as more often happens, use tiem as subservient aids 
or inspiring battle cries, a camouflage for their own interests." ' 
This is one of the great problems of a spirifual philosophy of history: 
how to réconcile divine determinism*and force? Sometimes it is 
possible to. interpret the reign- of force and terror in history as only 
the manifestations of the divine in a different aspect. Sometimes it 
is possible to consider it (force) as originating in “the unreformed 
nature of. man or sometimes it- can be- considered as a necessary 
mechanism in. the spiritual dialectic of. a cosmic manifestation. 
Aurobindo accepts. this las? solution: But if he had been content 
with explaining forces .as only concretised, formalised, externglised 
ideas, as he could legitimately do on the basis of his metaphysics, the 
duality and contradiction which- we find in his metaphysics and 
political philosophy would have been avoided. If ideas have a self- 
effectuating force then eitlfer they have to be attributed the potency 
of self-force or it has to be asserted that in a battle between noble 
ideas and blind social and political forces ideas will win at least 
ultimately and eventually. But somstimes Aurobindo makes such a 
statement : “Ideal conditions cannot be expected, for they demand a 
psychological clarity, a diffused, reasonableness and scientific intelli- 
gence and, above all, a moral elevation and rectitude to which neither 
the mass of mankind nor its leaders and rulers have yet made any 
approach, In their absence, not reason %nd justice and mutual 
kindliness, but the trend of forces and their practical and legel adjust- 

: ° 

1 The Ideal of Human Unity, pp. 147-48. 
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‘tient must determine the working out of... ppoblems. Here ií 


appears thate ideas are supposed to have lost their. original self-. 
dynamism and in spite of the original supramental metaphysics ye 
are discussing the problem on a purely reabistic sociological level, 
The only way Aurobindo can escape this contradiction between tee 
‘self-actualising potency of ideas and their socio-political ineffectivengstiw 
is to accept that even the*impediments of forces and the obstructions 
they put to the realisations of ideas are also a part of the spiritual 
dialectic and it is the design of the Real-Idea that-its multiple ideas 
should fight with the various accumulated forces and political power 
and win eventual triumph. Aurobindo’s optimism, however, in the 
eventual victory of the mora] and spiritual ideas is unshakable. 

A comprehensive philosophy of history has to accept the creative 
role of ideas but the ideas in order to be effective social agents have 
also take hold of the minds of people. The Hegelian-Aurobindonian 
concept of the self- actualising potency of ideas is difficult of #@cep.' 
tance. Some of the greatest qÍ moral and spiritual idealists and 
prophets have proved ineffeqtive in history. The objective structure 
of the social reality has also to be thoroughly “scrutinized and taken 
into consideration. We have to bé not fanatic champions of éthereal® 
ideas but should evolve a thought pattern which accepts the efficacy 
of ideas to be commensurate with their capacity to mould the histori- 
cal structure. This implies the acceptance of the concept of organic 
interdependence between ideas and social reality. 
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‘DIALECTICAL. MATERIALISM VIEWED’ 
"M ‘THROUGH AN INDIAN EYE | 


wa, 
BIMAL KRISENA MOTILAL, eM.A. 


Change is the law of nature. This world of ours is subject to 
constant change. Night follows day, and day night; seasons succeed 
each ‘other, living cells are born, grow old and die. - No sensible being 
and practically no philosophy can deny that change is inevitable and 
always present in all objects and processes at all times. Attempts 
have been made to study the exact character of this change, to 
understand and to explain it, by great thinkers of ages. In doing so 
philosophers have divided themselves into two main- groups—the 
‘idealists and the materialists. The former, tries to trace back all 
changes to some idea or intentioh—if not human, then divine. 
Changes in matter, according to them, age caused by something which 
is not itself entirely material. : 

° Here the materialists raise serious voice of protest. They trace 
bacl*all changes to material causes. What happens in the material 
world must be explained, so they assert, from pxinciples residing in 
ihe material worldeitself. | - 


In earlier days, materialists preach that the ever-changing world 
consists of-unchanging material particles (atoms). Hence all changes 
are cause hy the movement and inter-action of unchanging atoms, 
The working of the Universe is explained on the model of the wort- 
jng of a machine. This theory has accordingly been called 
mechanistic materialism. 


Modern materialist rejects this (haar on Econ of the serious 
limitations which it suffers from. In ultimate analysis it opens door 
to idealism. Hence modern materialist establishes what is known 
as dialectical materialism, About this Engels wrote in his Ludwig 
Feuerbach: ‘‘ The world is not to be comprehended as a complex 
of ready-made things, but as a complex of processes, in which things 
apparently stable, no less than their mind images in our head, the 
cencepts, go through an uninterrupted change of coming into being 
and passing away,” Thus emerges*dialectical materialism. It 
considers that matter always moves and changes. Motion is the 
mode of existence of matter—the one is inseparable from the other. 


Matter without motion is unthinkable just as motion without matter. 
. © ° ° 
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Hence no external force is necessary to set mattlr into motien. We 
are to look! for the inner impulses of development, the sélf-motion, 
inherent in all processes. And this inherent attribute of master, 
motion, comprehends all changes and processes occurring in the uni- 
 verse—' from mere change right to thinking '. ° > 

Marxist dialectical method teaches us in the first place to consta 
things, not in TOM but in their inter-connection with other 
things, in relation to actual circumstances of each ease Secondly, 
things must be considered from the standpoint of their movement 
“and change, their development, their coming into being and going 
out of being. Stalin in his Dialectical and Historical Materialism, 
pointed out that in nature and history there isealways ''renewal-and 
development, where something is always arising and'developing, and. 
something always disintegrating and dying away ". This is . develop- 
ment. It is something other than simple process of change E mere. 
smooth growth. Hefe something new and hence bettér Smerges 
out of old. š 

To be more clear the brogess of development passes from “ quan- 
titative changes to open, fundamental qualitative changes, ae i 
a transition from an old qualitative state to a new qualitative state '" 
Hegel was the first to point out that the process of development is 
characterised by abrupt breaks in continuity, by sudden leap from 
one step to another. Following up his ideas, Marx and Engels 
established their own conception of the dialectical materialism, and 
explained and examined development thereby. 

Now why these sudden leaps or breaks. in continuity i in the 
orocesf of development? The materialist answers in the following 
way. Within every process lhere isa unity of two opposed tenden- 
cies. Such unity inevitably and necessarily leads to the struggle of 
two opposites. This unity and struggle of opposites form what is 
called real contradiction inherent in all processes. Contradiction is 
the driving force of change. The working out of such contradictions 
accounts for the leaps and breaks in continuity—for the transforma- 
tion of quantitative into qualitative changes, or in short} for the 
development. Lenin notes ‘‘In-its proper meaning dialectics is the | 
study of contradiction within the vesy essence of things....Develop- 
ment is the struggle of opposites’’—(Philosophical Note Books). e 


Last but not, the least, modern dialecticians assert that the work- 
ing out ọf contradictions results in a directed or forward movement., 
Engels says, “‘Inspite of all seeming accidents and all temporary 
retrogression, a progressive development asserts itself in the end’’,e 
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\ccordiag “to Hegel all necessary processes were of undirected kind 
nd a diréction could only come in the processes wheh ‘spirit’ ot 
comsciousness’ «vas at Work in them. But the Marxist retorts thate 
| movement can-have ‘a direction without any consciousness being 
JfÉsent t direct it. Spirit or consciousness itself is a product. of, 
lature. Tf some processes have direction and others bave not, it is 
ihe particular character of the processes themselves that is responsible 
or this and®nothing more. 

Thus dialectics preaches that the new must struggle with aid 
negate the old. Negation is neither a mere destructive blow nor à 
oss. 1t is the condition for positive advance on the contrary. And 
he=gegation of negation—an important dialectical law of develop- 
nent—brings the old stage to a higher level with rapidity. So much 
bout the modern dialectical materialism. 

Let us now examine this theory. How far does it satisfy us? 
The drift of arguments points to the followigg Conclusions : 

(1) Every event contains within ttself a pair of opposing forces; 

(2) These two opposing forces are ig constant war with each other; 

(3). This inner conflict is responsible for its — and 
e development; 

(4) Law which governs matter applies without any exception to 

every sphere of existence ; 5 

(5) Development—directed or forward movement occurs without 

any consciousness behind. 

The first conclusion, mentioned above is not an induction. It is 
more or less taken as a sense-datum. If one does not accept it, he 
i8 open ‘to the charge of. mal-observation. Or, it may be Baid that 
the said conclusion is a presumption. f its truth is denied, then 
Jevelopment will remain unexplained for ever but if development i ig 
explained otherwise this presumption loses its force. The other two 
conclusions are mere corollaries which rest upon the first one. 

If the materialist holds that through inductive process the first 
conclusion is arrived at they cannot offer a satisfactory explanation 
why a pair of opposite forces resides in an object. They simply 
discover it. The ultimate truth of an induction hinges upon that 
of a perception. The functidn-of perception is simply to discover 
fact8 but not to explain the grounds of them. In case of presump- 
tion also the basic principle remains unexplained. It is simply pre- 
supposed in order to explain a few facts relating to matter and history, 
which are not otherwise explained. Hence a critical thinker has 


the liberty to assert that materialists failed to trace out the genesis 
| e t e 


` 
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of a pair of opposite tendencies residing in ‘all phenomena. The 
fourth conclusion minces facts like a procrustean bed. The law that 
apparently applies to- several events of the material world can hardly 
be applicable to all events—whether physical or mental ov both. 
Thus an Indian mind looks backward to the indigendus system 
for better and more satisfactory solution of the dynami¢ universe. 

Moreover, dialecticians do not recognise a distinction between 
the two types of changes, viz., Homogeneous and Heterogeneous. The 
flame of a lamp has been burning uniformly fdr a period of time. 
“Lb. appears to be one and the same object though it constantly changes. 
This change is not noticed though it actually takes place. It passes 
under the name of Homogeneous change. If only two oppositesforces 
explain the development of every event, then Homogeneous change ig, 
‘not adequately attended to. The modern materialists may contend that 
in an object a pair of opposite forces .works in a manner, so as t to pro- 
duce Homogenevus cHange. If it be so, the two. forces should "equally. 
oppose each. other. ‘In that ° case the object m. question stands still 
and no movement ensües.* Bhus the materialist faces a paradox. In 
other words, they fail to explain Homogeneous change. ‘In’ order to solve 

all possible difficulties which beset the doctrine of - universal change, 
one should postulaté, over and above a pair of opposite forces, & third 
force, which actually represents the process. or operation. Now the 
first two forces cannót account for thé movement of objects only by 
themselves. A principle of activity or energy is to be stipulated in 
order to explain hard cases where two oppoging forces are set at,rest by 
their opposition. In the Samkhya System of Indian Philosophy, we 
tee that three principles which govern every realm of universe have 
-been accepted. These three principles are the ultimate constituents 
of the ever-changing world. They are known as Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas. The Sàmkhya nicely explains two types of changes—Homo-- 
geneous and Heterogeneous. When a force does not get the upper 
hand of its rival force, struggle does not manifest. The principle ‘of 
energy makes botlr of them move on the same form. Thus Honio- 
geneous type of change is explained. — : 

If a Heterogeneous change takes place, the opposing forces do: 
neither negate themselves nor annihllate.one of them.. But they 
struggle to hasten the manifestation of an object which has refnained 
concealed so long in its cauge. | 

- The, last conclnsion—the negation of any conscious principle 
underlying the material development should also be exploded. The 
materialist asserts that the universe progresses. But the doncept of 
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progressehas the necedsary implication of a conscious plan or purpose. 
From an outward examination of several facts they assert that im 
those cases of dexelopment no conscious principle is traceable. Then 
the illicit jump is takén and a generalisation is reached. But it 
may be stated with equal force that since there are innumerable, 
efes where conscious principles perceptibly influence. , developmental 
progress, the vast universe must have one "all-pervading conscious 
principle whicli accounts for all types of change, development, and 
progress, Even ..the most remarkable discoveries made in modern 
science, (viz., theory of relativity, etc ) gradually tend to.admit of | an 
universal consciousness. 

abe material word has been finally found ^o .be composed of 
atoms. When these atoms are analysed into their ingredients, we 
reach to some wave-structure which are immaterial in nature. J. W. 
N. Sullivan remarks in this way, “They are, it appears, completely 
immaterial waves. . They are as immateria] Waves as the waves of 
depression, loyalty, suicide and so ofi that sweep over a country''— 
(Limitation of Science, p. 68).  Sehgodfnger, Principal of Derby 
Institute, of “Science, has made it more clear in his lecture, ** Scientist 
now knows that Protons and Neutrons have a continuous wave struc- 
ture. e They surge and undilute as you can see by looking at wrist- - 
watch’s illuminous dial. Their forms and geneyal behaviour are 
sharply determined by the laws of waves. Many processes take place, 
as if these temporary waves were substantial permanent lis 
Matter, therefore, as of now, may consist not of particle but of waves." 
Thus in the light of Dr. Einestine's Theory of Relativity also matter 
cannot be efernal, self-sufficient and all-pervasive by itself. ` Bertrand 
Russell notes, “matter for common sense, is something which per sists 
in time and moves in space. But for modern Relativity Physics, 
this view is no longer tenable. A piece of matter has become not a 
persisting thing with varying states, but a series of inter-related 
events. The old solidity is gone and with it the characteristic that, 
to the materialists, made matter more real than fleeting thoughts’’ 
(Iptroduction, History of Materialism, by Lange), A universal 
conscious principle has thus to be postulated to explain all facts 
of this world. Hence we cohclude with the significant remarks of 
Scientists Plank and Eddington. 

° “I regard matter as derivative of consciousness. Consciousness 
I regard as fundamental” (Observer, 25th January 1931—Plank). 

“The ‘staff of the World is mind-staff" (The Nature of the 
Physica&-World). .. . ° 


A PLEA FOR CALIBAN. 


PRAPHULLA Kom Das GUPTA 
M. “U. C. Women’s College, Burdwan 


Caliban is univereally recognised as one of the mfsierpieces of 
Shakespeare's creation. But there has been considérable divergence 
of. opinion as regards the interpretation of this character. Some 
would deny him buwmanity and they seek support to their contention 
in the observation of Prospero : s = 

‘A freckled whelp hag-Forn—not honour'd with i 
À human SEMIS 
Act. 1. Se. S . 


Nay, Dr. Daniel Wilstn in ‘Caliban: The missing link' nee, 
fanciful theory, namely that ‘he is a novel anthropoid of a high 
type—such as on the hypóthesis of evolution must have existed 
immediately between the ape ‘and man—in whom some "spark et 
rational intelligence has been enkindled, under the tutorship of” one 
who has already mastered the secrets of nature.’ This is ingenuity 
carried too far. After all, Caliban is a man, though low in the scale 
of civilisation. Miranda’s observation, when first her eyes meet 
Ferdinand : ‘This is the third man that e'er I saw’, is enough to settle 
all doubts and in the light of this observation, ‘Prospero’ s ‘remark 
quoted, above may be taken to refer to his misshapen appearance 
unlike the appearance of any normal man. 


Caliban is a man; but what sort of man? In his Preface*to 
‘A new Variorum edition’ of ‘The Tempest’ H. H. Furness writes* 
‘It has become one of the commonplaces’of criticisms of the Play 
to say that Caliban is the contrast to Ariel ...... and that as the 
tricksy spirit is the type of the air and of unfettered fancy, so is the 
abhorred slave typical of the earth and of all brutish appehMtes; the 
detested hag-seed is then dismissed blistered all o’er with expressions 
of abhorrence and with denunciations of his vileness, which any print 
of goodness will not take.’ ` Then he poses a question: ‘Is, there, 
then, nothing to be said in favour of Caliban? Is there reallyeand 
truly no print of goodness in him?’ 


l Furness cites ore solitary voice raised in Caliban’ s favour. That is Coleridge 
who writes : ‘Caliban is in some respects a noble being.’ ' 
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Calibar was thd sole inhabitant and, therefore, the sole owner 
of the island where his mother Sycorax was banished till Prospero, 
came and dispossessed him. He may be taken as the type of the - 
unsophisticated natives ewithout any gloss of civilisation such as the 
whete men.found in far-off islands which they colonised. Prospero, 
Wen, is the white man at his best. And their relation is symbolical - 
of the relation between the coloured natives and their white con- 
querors. e 

What was this relation? Let Caliban ie for with all his 
depravity, we need not doubt his words: he speaks before Prospero* 
and Prospero does not contradiet. When first the white man came, 
he 'groked' the savage and made much of him ; he gave him sweet 
things to eat amd taught him language.. The savage reciprocated. 
He loved the white man and showed him “all ihe qualities o’ the isle’. 
So days passed, till at last the white man discovered that there was 
a. gulf*between the two which was unbridgesble In the language 
of Prospero there was that in Caliban éwhich good nature could not 
abide to be with', and so a ‘hard rock’ was — to him where 
to dwell.  * 

But what was this loathesome element in Caliban ‘which good 
nature could not abide to be with’? A general accusation may mean 
anything or.it may mean nothing. But no—theye is one “specific 
charge against Caliban and it is a grave charge: he attempted to 
violate the honour of Miranda. If for this offence the enraged father 
had driven him away from the island or if he had kept Miranda away 
from his impious. sight and for himself, he had shunned his presence, 
any such step would have been perfectly understandable. But howe 
evermuch he might dislike the villain, Prospero did nothing of the 
kind Caliban’s movements were restricted, yet all the same he was 
‘retained in service, even though his daughter might not like’ ‘to look 
on’ him. And the reason is plain ; Prospero frankly confesses : 

But, as ’tis, 
We cannot miss him: he does make our fire, 
° Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us. 
m ° Act 1. Sc..2 
This,*to speak. bluntly, is compromise with evil for expediency. And 
it profits neither party : the white man suffers from a sense of stiperior 
virtue which is not helpful to healthy development of mind, the 
savage smarts under a. sense of injustice which makes him revenge- 
ful.  Pvospero is a magician, not the vulgar magician who “has 
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:ommerce with the Devil, but a magician, who, by virtue of guperior 
mowledge, has command over the forces of nature. What is more, 
he is a philosopher who has control over self even under the gravest 
provocation. Yet in his attitude towards Caliban he is out and out 
à dictator. It may be argued that whether he wills if or nô, 
Prospero must strike an attitude, for Caliban is sure to take advantage" 
of the slightest show of courtesy and leniency and nothing can move 
him except frowns and threats and tortures of the flefh which he 
understands. This, in fact, is the conventional apology of the white 
men for their traditional attitude towards the coloured people. But 
how to explain Prosperg’s discourteous call to Ariel: ‘Come away, 
servant, come!’ (Act 1. Sc. 2). This is all tht more significai in 
that he immediately changes tone (perhaps because he feels that he 
has been unjustifiably impolite) and addresses his favourite spirit as 
‘My Ariel. Ariel certainly is no mean and contemptible creature, 
a8 Caliban might be. True, he frets under bondage and threats of 
punishment are sometimes necessary to make him work. Yet this 
does not justify such want ef courtesy as the,call betrays, specially 
when Ariel is obeying his instructions so faithfully. The truth is, 
that with all his greatness—he is almost a superman—Prospere is 
perhaps too conscious of his superiority. This is all the more lantent- 
able in that he leid resigned all earthly power: his dukedom with all 
that iti means to his brother for knowledge and the blessings of a life 
of retirement. As for Caliban, the sense of injustice together with 
the consciousness of his own helplessness makes him stoop to 
treachery, even though treachery seems alien to his nature., Caliban 
ig frankly outspoken in his denunciation of Prospero, though he 
knows too well what it would cost him. If this be considered ag 
an act of desperation, at least his attitude towards the spirits shows | 

a fair mind. ‘The spirits torment him night and day ; yet in speaking 
of thein he says that they would not torment him ‘unless he bid 'em.' 
(Act H. Sc. 2). Such a one is not temperamentally deceitful and 
the conclusion seems irresistible that it is the systematic ill treatment 


he receives at the hand of the master that makes him the traitos 
that he turns out to be. 


Caliban is of the earth, earthy. Btt the fact remains that he 
gets little justice from Prospero and, for that matter, from the regders 
whose judgment is blinded by the glamour of Prospero’s personality. 
Take a trivial instance: “I must eat my dinner’, grumbles Caliban 
(Act 1. Sc. 2), evidently irritated at being called so peremtorily and 
critfes at once seize upon it as an indication of his gluttony. Gguttony 
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is bad “enough, ma it is not unlikely that those who lack spiritual 

food would become gluttonous. Yet who would not erumble if called 

by "the master *when taking meals? Man certainly does not live on' 
bread*alone; yet who is there who can do without bread? 

s» No, ‘Caliban never gets a square deal. Commenting on his, 
resentment at being dispossessed of what he jhought was his by right 

of inheritance, Percival writes, “With the same justice or injustice 

did the savages of the New World charge the European conquistadores 

from Spain and the colonizers or ‘planters’ from England, with ex- 

propriating them of their lands; the answer of both to the charge 1 is 

the same: ‘‘We civilized you in return, and this is no robbery, but 

a fail exchange"; and this, and more, might, well have been Prospero’s 

answer to Caliban," ' Poor Caliban can expect little justice from 

critics wko are so unabashed in their advocacy of colonialism. 

Xet, after all, the fact that he was dispossessed of the island did 
not weigh much with Caliban. In fact, efor all we know he must 
have surrendered his rights willingly ‘and would doubtless have felt 
happy even under thsaldom, if only he had been kindly treated. The 
ruth is*Caliban has no conception -of liberty and this, it may be 
incidentally pointed out, was the plague-spot in the character of the 
average native. If the savage inhabitants of far- off lands succumbed 
before ihe impact of the superior civilisation of the white men, they 
did so because tbef did not know how to value freedom and in con- 
sequence suffered .from a sense of inferiority complex. Caliban frets 
under the tyranny of Prospero and when opportunity seems to offer 
itself, from. a sense of frustration he readily transfers bis allegiance 
to Stephano. This is understandable. But the mere prospect. of being 
freed from the old shackles makes him forget that even if old shackles 
fall off, of his own choice he has forged new chains of slavery. Caliban 
is Jubilant like anything and wild with joy he sings: 


No more dams I'll make for fish ; 
Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring ; 
Nor scrape trencher, nor wash dish: 
‘Ban, ‘Ban, Cacaliban 
Has a new master—Get a new man. 


The poor fool concludes : 

Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom ! 1 freedom, hey day, freedom ! 
[Act IT, Se. 2 
Ç P&uival’s edition of the Tempest, p. 121. : 
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This is morbid, With the savage who lacks the urge fôr (yeedom, 
ehange of master is freedom enough. Caliban’s objection is simply 
è nauseating when, at the very first encounter with Stephano, ,-he 
gleefully observes, ‘I’ll kiss thy foot’ (Act*II, Sc. 2) and in a later 
~ scene (Act ITI, Sc. 2) goes even a step further: ‘Let ma lick by 
shoe.’ Prospero never mentions this depravity in his slave and it 4» 
but natural that he does not, for the white man is apt to make capital 
out of it in his traffic with the savage people. 

Let us now turn to the most abominable trait in Caliban about 
Which Prospero has been vocal. Caliban is grossly sensual and is not 
ashamed to profess that he is. This is sickening. Yet certain things 
need be considered before any final assessment is made. Sex-urge, 
after all, is normal ina normal man. It is education, environment 
and social convention that teaches the civilised man in society to ` 
control this universal appetite. But Caliban has neither education 
nor environment, nof is he restrained by social convention. < may - 
be argued: Is not Miranda a child of nature as much unrestrained 
by social convention? Yes, she 1s; but there is a lacuna. Leaving 
aside the question of heredity which, though a ?ery impartant factor, 
is outside the scope of our present discussion ; Miranda ‘has both 
education and healthy environment. She has her books, she “has 
her father as her. companion and guide, But did not Caliban have 
Prospero as his tutor and guide? Yes, but Prospero was his master 
too and a relentless task-master to boot. If to Miranda Prospero 
is a loving father full of remorse that he had ntglected his duties 
towards her while yet he was the Duke of Milan, to Calibah he is 
a relentless task-master feeling complacent tbat wher the savage 
did not know his ‘own meaning’ but would ‘gabble like a thing most 
brutish’, he endowed his ‘purposes with words that made them 
known,’ Caliban is of vile nature (here heredity played its part) ande 
for his unabashed sensuality he was, we may presume, racked with 
‘old cramps’ till he roared, besides being tormented in all imaginabls 
and unimaginable ways by spirits who were set upon bim. But did it 
occur to Prospero that he was more like a patient to be delicately 
handled than a criminal to be brutally punished? The philosophet- 
father must have judiciously thrown hints about the mysteries of sex ° 
to his adolescent daughter (or his. reply to the query of Miranda : 
‘Sir, are you not my father?’ in Act. T, Sc. 2 would lose much ofeits 
significance) and he must have invested the subject with religious awe. 
But did he attempl anything like that with Caliban? The truth is 
that he punished the offender but the offender could not reae that 
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what ha thought to commit was an offence against God and man. No 
wonder that his passion for vengeance gathered an added momentum 
ai'being frustrated. ^: 

Yet, after all, with°all his depravity Caliban is not a lost soul. 
Fer he bas feeling for beauty, he is responsive to music. A soul, 
That is altogether lost could not have the vision of etherial beauty 
such as the following impassioned, yet controlled outburst of poetry 
suggests: e | l 


The isle is full of noises, ` Š 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give us delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments. 
7 Will hum about my ears, and sometimes voices, 
That, if I then had wak'd after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, when T"wak'd, 


T cried to dream again: ° 
e 
* 


y : "s [Act III, Se. 2. 


A child looks at the beauty of the flower blooming on the leafy twig, 
it yearns for the flower, plucks it, drinks its fragrance and then, as 
it laughs, crushes its petals and throws it away ‘and cries for yet 
another. Jf this child were taught that beauty and fragrance is best 
enjoyed when the ffower is fon the tree' and that once it is plucked 
with ungentle hands, it ‘withers away, the child would know and 
abjure thé crue] sport. When I think of the influence of neusic op 
this wretched creature who gets sympathy from nowhere, when I 
think how after his misadventure, as soon as he realises his folly and 
"perhaps for the first time in life hears of pardon from the lips of his 
master,' he has the goodness to declare. that he would be ‘wise 
hereafter and seek for grace’ (mind, the greater villains, Antonio di 
Sebastian with all their gloss of civilisation do nothing of the kindj— 
yes, wlqeen I think of this aspect of the character of Caliban, I am 
tempted to look upon him as a child of nature, whose instinct for 
want of a better guide led him astruy and whatever Prospero might 
say about ‘pains humanely taken’, I am afraid there was something 
Jy g in hi 

fundamentally wrong in his way of. Apronio DO) tU 9 

1 Ttbink I shall be doing Prospero no wrong if I suspect that he evho punished 
Caliban for the slightest neglect of duty now pardons a really heinous offence not because 


he has suddenly developed a softness for the poor slave but because his heart at this 
moment jg too full of bliss at the new turn of events to think of punishing the erring fool, 


* 


INFANTILE ANXIETY, THE PRECURSOR 
OF NEUROSES E 


ə EROF. P. N. CHOUBEY 


` The Science of Clinics has by its logic of developmept devoted in- 
comparably more attention to the somatic aspects than to the psychic 
aspects of human ailments, though it has long been established that 
many of the organic diseases have their origins In, or, are dependent 
on, or, are linked up ‘with psychic factors, especially emotional factors 
having roots since early childhood. Now-a-days, psychosomatic ap- 


proach in psychiatry is of great belp to patients suffering from chronic ` 


diseases like respiratory disturbances, especially bronchial asthma ; 


cardiovascular disturbances, including essential hypertension, *vesodg- “ 


pressor syncope and migraine ; gastro-intestinal disturbances, especially 
peptic ulcers, colitis and stomach neurosis etc. Even some chronic 
cases of skin disease and rheumatoid arthritis are reported to be cured 
by proper administration of psychotherapy. Freud tries to jystify 
the fact that both conscious and unconscious psychic processes are 
somatic. As he aptly puts it: “It thus seems natural to lay the 
stress in psychology upon these somatic processes, to see in them the 
true essence of what is mental.’’ This conception of Freud explains 
satisfactorily the etiology of somatic neuroses, “conversion hysteria, 
somatic paranoia and other organic diseases which can be cured by 
an intensive course of psychotherapy. Therefore, one- fidel tackling 
of the problems of diseases isolated from their mental contents has 
not only marooned the science of psychotherapy, but also affected the 
fuller development of the treatment of physical disorders. And who? 
ever realises that man is more than his body must admit the great 
value of psycho-somatic approach in modern psychiatry. 

We live in, what is described as, an Age of Anxiety. Adole- 
scence is particularly a period of emotional strains and, as ‘a recent 


investigation into the mental health of Oxford Undergraduates has . 


revealed, the incidence of anxiety neurosis among students is far 
higher than among other people of similar age. ° 
Before discussing -how infantile anxiety leads to neuroses in 1#ter 
life, it is better to make a clear distinction between fear and anxiety. 
What we call anxiety varies from mild disquiet and constraint to 


t Freud, 8, An Outline of Psycho-analysis, 1949, Chapter IV, page 17, ! 
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exiremeapprehension, It is distinguished from fear partly on the 
grounds of lesser intensity and partly because its cause or ‘object is less 
clearly defined. + Anxiety is not a positive fear of something; it is ane 
apprehension lest something disquieting or harmful should oceur. 
^ Doubt is the root of anxiety. Clinical experience shows that a 
“Great deal of anxiety arises not from objective, but from subjective, 
causes. In anxiety states, the patient is beset with all manner of 
fears, whichehe can justify inadequately, if at all. Even the normal 
person may, from time to time, experience anxiety out of all propor- 
tion to the objective worries which beset him. "There is nothing of 
earth or in the heavens, nor in the mind of man, which may not 
be the object of anxiedy.’’ It is one of the most common distractions 
of daily life, frofn which few people are fortunate enough to escape. 
It has been revealed by psycho-analysis that anxiety is mainly 
due to the repressed anti-social desires and the intra-psychic conflict 


which is technically called the damming-up of tlfe libido, or a defen- 


sive reaction of the ego against the efaims of the unrecognized libido, 
which it projects on to the outside. world. «8o, according to psycho- 
analysts, mérbid anxiety is à danger signal. "The danger, however, 
is mot external but internal. The fear of castration is the most 
common cause of repression, since it is for fear of consequence that 
a child is compelled to repress its hate, ifs jealousy or its sex pleasure, 


‘so that these impulses being repressed are transformed into morbid 


character traits of psychoneuroses. The primary anxiety, or the first 
experiences out of which later anxiety develops, is a manifestation 
of unmastered sexual tension. It is an automatic occurrence that 
takes place “whenever the organism is flooded with excitem@nt. In 
short, anxiety results from the inhibited sex impulse and is projected 
on to an external situation, which is avoided thereafter by ego’s 


“mechanisms of defence. By introjection and identification a child 


develops within him a moral self or super ego which prohibits the 
natural activities of the id on the one hand and. deprives the ego of 
its independence on the other. In tbis way the bedrock of morbid 
anxiety and guilt is laid in early childhood and adolescence. 

The early symptoms of neuroses generally appear in the form 
of behaviour disorders which include the phobias cf early childhood. 
Fear*and anxiety are some of the primary features of infancy, child- 
hood, and adolescence. Every nérmal ghild becomes frightened if 
he is kept alone in the dark, meets a stranger, hears a loud 
sound or sees, for instance, a big black growling dog approaching. 
And if these unpleasant situations are repeated in the life of the 
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child, then his childhood phobias are fixed and. ingrained. eIndeed, ' 


they grow stronger with years and gradually associated with instinctual 
‘demands, start causing anxiety. Sometimes it so happens that a 
mere sight of a lump of cotton or wool nfay frighten the child, or 
a8 small piece of milk cream in the mouth with milk may evOke 


nausea and vomiting. Of course, these symptoms require thorougit™ 


investigation and psycho-analytical interpretations. 

At the early stage of the development of personalaty of a small 
child the ego has to face many difficulties, and consequently it is 
subjected to the pressure of early anxiety situations. Freud hoids 
that anxiety in smal] children is usually caused by ‘the absence 
of loved or longed-for person’. And according to Mclanic Klein, 
anxiety as fear of persecution is predominantly experienced in small 
infants even in the first few months of life. So children, of their 
own accord, try to master anxiety through spontaneous play activities. 


Play activities help children in projecting their internal instinctual ` 


fear and anxiety into the outef world. Hence, play hasa therapeutic 
value and it restores cbfld'& physical and mental health. And a 
healthy parent-child-relationship helps the gradual ‘norinal unfolding 
of human personality from the very beginning of life. . 


The structure of human personality depends upon the function- 
ings of the mentdl apparatuses, viz., the ego, the id and the super ego. 
The final stabilization of human personality cam be achieved only 
when a perfect harmonization of the ego, the iñ and the super ego, 
is established on the basis of the formatien of an Ego-Ideal. But 
the ratjonal balance between the ego and the superego is seldom 
experienced; ‘and few persons are fortunate enough to escape the 
intra-psychic conflict. As Anna Freud’ says, ''Superego is the 
mischief maker which prevents the ego’s coming to a friendly under. 
standing with the instinct. It sets up anJdeal standard, according 
to which sexuality is prohibited and aggression pronounced to be 
anti-social. It demands a degree of sexual renunciation and restric- 
tion of aggression wltich is incompatible with psychic health. ‘The 
evo is completely deprived of its independence and reduced to the 
status of an instrument for the execution of the super ego’s wishes; 
the result is that it becomes hostile to instinct and incapable of 
enjoyment.” Our clinical experience shows that sometimes "severe 
mental and physical strains cause deepest anxiety situation, and in 
this way many unfortunate people succumb to neurosis; the reason 


*? Frend, Anna—The Ego and the Mechanisms of, Defence, 1948, Chapter V, page 59, ` 
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"is' that. the’ difference between the normal and the neurotic is only 
of quantity and not of quality. I conclude this short paper with ae 
fewe case histories from my personal experience, which are perhaps « 
typical, :— ° 

* Case No. 1. Mr. X, sada man, aged 30, got married, but, 
"he divorced his wife. He was suffering from morbid anxiety and 
dread accompanied by a sense of congestion in the head and constant 
apprehensiom of impending danger and death. He often felt his 
pulse and complained of its irregularity. He suffered from unusual 
night sweating, general tremor; irritability, gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ances and impotence. He was under psychological treatment for 
. nearly- two years, and now he is fully cured and leading a normal 
life. It was a case of anxiety neurosis. 

In course of psychotherapy it was found that he was suffering 
from repressed passive homosexuality arising out of his infantlie 
maladjustment and . frustration. Sore wag an incidence of incest 
ab the age of fourteen. -He was a” very nervoüs and anxious type 
of boy. . ° 
e Patient’s family history showed that he had a boisterous and 
eccentric father who tortured him and quarrelled with other members 
of his*family, especially his mother. His mother committed suicide 
when he was a boy of ten. In short, Mr. X's upbringing was sadly 
neglected and his family life was most unhappy. 

Case No. 2. Mr. Y, a social worker, aged 82, unmarried, came 
with the following symptams: He was willing to marry but the force 
of the coupter wish was so strong in him that he could not marry. 
He was in the habit of following women in the street though hé 
kpew it to be illegal and immoral. He had the desire of rubbing his - 
penis on other's body, éspecially on the body of the leader-type 
personality. While trayelling in a tram car or a public bus he used 
to count how many female passengers were there in it and in the. 
opportune moment to touch their body. .He was under treatment 
nearly. for two years and a half, He had achieved much improvement. 
It was a case of obsession-compulsion psychoneurosis. . 

Patient's childhood history showed that one of bis widowed 
aunts used to rub his little Denis regularly at the time of massaging 
oil before bath. At times the patient felt that he was the son not 
of his father but of his youngest maternal uncle. The patient was 
the only child of his parents. In his early infancy his father married 
a second wife and since then he and his mother were living in his 
‘maternag uncle’s house. From early childhood Mr. Y was very 
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nervous, and. emotional. At the age of fourteen he developed | 
Qiomosexuality which persisted up to his twentieth year. 
Case No. 9. A boy of 8, was very shy, neņvous and diagua. 

He had a long-standing thumb-sucking habit and nocturnal neurosis, 
He was suffering from nightmare and anxiety dreams. The child's 
family history showed that his father was a perfect gentleman, but 
his mother was a hysteric lady, who used to pick a quarrel with 
anybody, especially her husband. | 7 

. The child was under psychological treatment. The parents were 
advised to re-establish a' healthy parent-child relationship; and the 
boy was asked to draw Whatever he liked and to play with other 
children of his age. In the beginning the boy was a bit hesitant, 
but gradually he adjusted himself. Now, his behaviour is completely 
changed and he is studying in Ciass VIII. 


° APPENDIX 


A Broad E E of Mental Disorders :— 
A. Psycho-neuroses or “Neuroses 
(1) Hysteria: f 
(2) Conversion Hysteria 
(b) Anxiety Hysteria 
(c) Other unclassified 


Forms of emotional reaction: 


(i) Gastrointestinal reaction, R 
- (ü) Cardiovascular reaction, 
e ses . . > 
oe (i): Genitourinary reactions, e.g, 
menstrual difficulty, urinary irregularities, frigidity in women, 
and impotence in men. 
(iv) Psychogenic allergic reaction etc, 


(2) Obsessive—compulsive Psycho-neuroses. 
(3) Anxiety Neuroses 

(4) Neurasthenia 

(D Hypochondria 


B. Psychoses (Functional) ° 
t (1) Schizophrenia (Dementia Praecox) 
(a) Simple type 
° (b) Hebephrenic type 
(c) Katatonic type 
(d) Paranoid type 
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Paranoia (Paranoid States) 


. (8) Manie Depressive Psychoses. 


C. Sexual Perversions : 


(1) Homosexuality 


(2) 


Exhibitionism—observatsonism 


(8) Sadism— Masochism 
| (4) Fetishism 


(5) 


Narcissism - 


(0) Pygmalianism 


(7) Bestiality 


° : e 
+ 


D.* Amentia or Mental Deficiency :— | 


(1) 


(2) 
(8) 


(1) 
(2) 
(8) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
. {0 
(8) 


(9) 


E. Psychoses other than Funetional 


(Congenital & Acquired) 
Morosis (Feeble-mindedness) 


I.Q. 61°90, 
Imbecility — * I.Q. 31-60. 
Idiocy -— IQ 10-80. 


Epileptic Psyehuses 

Toxic Psychoses 
Tranmatic Psychoses 
General Paralysis (G.P.I.) 
Psychoses due to disturbance of circulation 
Psychoses due to metabolic disturbance 

Psychoses due to the growth of tumor] in the brain 
Psychoses due to unknown causes, ë g. .,. Huntinton’s 
. chorea and Paralysis agitans. 

Senile Dementia. — 
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Tue THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK | 
ý | 

As the techniques adopted in this investigation consisted of inventories 
on the one hand and situation tests on the other it will be proper to 
construct a theoretical frame-work (a) so as to explain all the considerations 
underlying the construction of the inventories and situation test and-(b) to 
put forward the arguments in favour of accepting Teacher's ratings anà 
responses of the criterion-group as the criteria for validation of tests on 
persistence and interest respectively. 

The questionnaire method, of personality study involves a series of 
questions combined intosa single measuring scale. But where is the 
justification for believing tha® the responses to a few questions will faithfully 
reflect one’s feelings, dispositions, abilities or traits? In general, alter- 
native choices in the form of ‘ yes’, ‘no’ and (?) are supplied and the 
subject’s response is taken at its face value and treated as* an index cf 
his actual characteristics under similar circumstances. When an individual 
acts in the same manner on different occasions, it means that the groups 
of stimuli is presented on these occasions have the same personal signi- 
ficance for him. Tiss fundamental fact forms the basis of Allport’s 
assumption of ‘ Generalised Tendencies’ within the organism, which he 
described in short as ‘ traits '. Cattel’s view of traits is also similar, as 
according to him, trait is nothing but a collection of réactions or responses 
bound by some kind of unity which permits the responses to be gathered 
under one, term and treat in the same fashion for most purpeses. 

So, in the present investigation i$ can be assumed that personality 
originates and develops through the interactions of four main sectors: the 
cognitive sector, the affective sector, the connative sector and the physical 
sector. 


CoNSTRUCTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ASSESSMENT OF PERSISTENCE 


The construction of this questionnaire was stimulated by the con- 
sideration that such a test on persistence is rare in this country and as 
such would be of value if it proved reliable and valid. As this was intended 
for application and validation in West Bengal this was constructed in 
Bengali with a view to avoiding the influence of verbal factor.e The 
questionnaire contains eighteen | items which have been constructed with &n 
eye to a particular connotation'of the term. As the term persistence may 
have differertt meanings to different people it is perhaps wise to describe 
here, how and in what sense this term has been used in this investigation. 
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° : 
As persistence has been tentatively defined here as ‘ a trait by virtue of 
which $n individual continues in steadfast pursuit of an aim, inspite of 
‘difficulties or obstacles’, the following considerations were taken into 
aceount before- -framing the test items. A 
A person who is rfot steadfast quickly gets bored with a job, neither 
qan he be expected to finish a task if difficulty arises. On the other hand, 
a man who is persistent pays little attention to how long, it takes him tv 
finish a job or to what is going around him; he ds a person who never rests 
or feels satisfied until he has got-over the difficulty and finished the work 
started. This view of persistence is quite in keeping with that given by 
MacArthur in his Ph.D. Thesis. There has been another attempt +o 
phrase questions in an indirect manner so that the child would not realise 
that he was revealing himself. The situations chosen were within the 
experience of the particular age group and the mumber of such situations 
was limited in numbef. As Vernon says, “It is a mistake to make the 
test too long because the testees get bored and respond in a stereotyped 
manner, failing to consider each item on its merits". Both the question- 
naires were made deliberately short and handy for pubis them effective 


„from the standpoints of administration and seorimg as well 


e 
* 


ADMINI STRATION - 
@ 


Before actually applying the questionnaires the writer considered it 
‘adyisable to create favourable situations for the successful administration 
of the tests. The purpose of the investigation had to be kept concealéd, and 
a plausible explanation was offered when one was called for. | 

It was deemed essential to diminish as far as Possible any feeling of 
strangeness or excitement on the testees and to reduce the unnatural and 
artificial conditions of the testing situation- and as such the necessity for 
developing a cordial relation with the testees before the actual n 
of the tests was kept in view. 

`. C 

Scoring 

° I t 
The following scoring principle was adopted for discriminating the 
more persistent from the less persistent. In the case of questionnaire. I, 
the subject would receive plus one every time he underlined the response 
denoting the presence of the trait measured and this was sometimes ‘ yes ’ 
and sometimes ‘no’. But in all cases a ‘ th (?) response will 
.8core zero. | ! 
e. The method of scoring in questionnaire TT is a bit différent. Subjeets 
are to write down the name of one of the persons (imaginary) described 
in each part of the story and thus scoring will depend upon which person 
they, associate most readily with themselves. | 
e ; 


` Construction of the Inventory for the Assessment of: Interest 


Inspite of the fact that inventories suffer from a number of limitations 
it ws, considered that the questionnaires may serve some purpose for 


2 
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drawing out relevant information about the likes and dislikes ip a paiticular, 
field. All the questions were intended to place the individual8 in such, 
Situations that their responses might be of value and significance to thes 
' investigator ° e' 


The construction of this questionnaire was guided by the theories 
underlying Kuder preference Record. The final questionnaire took ebhe 
pattern of the above card and thus 60 items were placed in different, 
combinations each groug containing three different items representing 
different fields of interest. Instead of getting a list of scattered items 
responded the idea of grouping them in order to increase the #ange of scores 
and provide scope for checking and better discrimination stimulated the 
investigator to frame the questionnaire according to the above mentioned 
Preference Card. There are 60 items designed to measure six different 
types ot interest and afranged in 20 different groups. Most of the items 
demanded information about the subjects’ actual participation in different’ 
fields of activities or the feeling about what would be done and how could ` 
he react in -certain situations. 


In short, the preference card was ‘an inventory attempting to draw 
information about the ‘subjects’ preferences, likes and intérest (dominant) 
by placing the individuals in such abstract situations as would indicate the 
subject’s interest in every esense of the term. The consideration behind 
the construction of the inventory was quite in keeping with Strong’s view 
of interest. " é 


Administration and scoring = 
Inspite of the written directions at the top of the inventory it was 
considered advisable to make instructions clear before actually administering 
the test. Uniformity in procedure for administering ethe tests was another 
Important conditions. ° : 


: ° Scoring ue 


The subject would receive 1, 2 and 8 for his responses indicafing 
least, average and highest preference to each of questions forming a group. 
The range of scores will therefore vary from 10 to 80 as there are 20 items 
for the assessment of each type of interest. In other words, 
the testee-is told to rank his order of preference to the three answers to 
such questions formiag each group. The scoring principle is in keeping 
with that followed in the Allport and Vernon’s Study of Values. ” 


° 


Construction of situational tests 


= Though the Preference card or inventory formed the main technigues 
for the assessment of interesé, still certain situational.tests of ad hoc type 
were evolved for comparison and analysis. As mentioned before, interest 
has been taken to be “as complex as a subjective feelings -and : 
objective behaviour tendencies’’.? 
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*The investigator, therefore, was conscious of the various dimensions 
of intere*t and tried to test an individual's relative standing on six main 
types of interest through his actual participation in certain standardisetl 
activities or situations and analysis of the relative influences of differenta 
objects on the individualss mind. | 


e The first situational test was constructed with the hope that this 
will give the investigator greater opportunities to observe the subject’ S 
responses to actual life like situations on the bawis of his participation in 
the activities presented in the test. The items comprising: the test have 
been so selected that they may give indication of the subjects expressed 
interest in relevant fields. The items either demand some information 
or his preliminary knowledge in relevant fields of interest and mostly covér 
the different aspects of each field, For example the items designed to 
assess one’s interest. in Art comprised activities demanding his motivation 
in drawing some sketches, sense of colour composition, sense of perspectives 
and proportion. Similarly, the items designed to assess ‘one technical 
interest comprised situations demanding subject's information and 
familiarity about certain common parts of ordinary things RONEY used in 
eyery day life but evoking mechanical or technical*interest. 


There are five items for assessing tach type of MC arranged in 
different combinations so as to increase ‘the ¢fficiency of the test in dis- 
criminating. ‘Three items have been put"in each group and the subject 
iseto chose one out of the three. Thus for assessing six types of interest 
theré are thirty items set in 20 possible groups and each op of three 
items *wil be presented one after another. 


Scoring . 

For each successful participation in every activity the subject will 
score 1 and thus the range of score will be from 0 to 10 in each field of 
interest. Thus the relative standing on six main types of! interest may 
be deduced from the total pattern of responses. In this connections it is 
werth while to mention that in the twenty groups, each type of interest 
has been represented 10 times and as such if in all the groups anyone 
successfully participates in activities representing the same type of interest 
then he will score the maximum i.e., 10 and his ICE on that type 
of interest will be the highest. 


T Construction of Situation Test No. 3 


The construction of this test was stimulated by the consideration 
that one’s interest may find expression through his preference of certain 
news items to others. There are thirty news items pertaining to different 
fields of interest presented in different combinations in 20 groups and the 
subject is to chose one of the three items forming each group, for perusal 
and underlining. The administration and the scoring principle are similar 
to that followed in the former case (i.e., Situation Test No. 2) ° 
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° 
e 


Construction of Situation Test No. 4 


š This comprised a new technique based on the assumption thatethe 
objects in which one is more interested are retamed more than the other 
which do not evoke so much interest. On the basis of this the test was 
tonstructed and a number of cards containing sketches of equal number — 
of objects in different fields of interest comprised the test. The total 
number of such card was originally five and each card contained six items, 
one from each field. ° 


Administration and Scoring 


Each card would be presented for a few seconds, say 2 seconds before 
_the subjects who will be asked to write the names*of the objects they have 
retained after each presentation. For each item retained and described 
a score of 1+ in respective field will be given. For example, if one out of 
a total of 15 items retained and reproduced 10 belong to Technical field the 
individual's standing om the same will be obviously dominant. Thus the 
number of items in a partieular field of interest forming the majority will 
indicate the dominant interest of the individual. 

e 


° e° 

Construction of the Information Test - " 

This test was devised with 8 view to serving as one of the subsidiary 
checks on the assumption that anyone keeps a wider range of information 
in a particular fielé in which he is more interested than in the one in 
which he has lesser interest. This attempt is quite in keeping with that 
of E. A. Peel who has devised a test which accentuates a more certain 
knowledge of things in which the testee has the ‘greater interest than 
things in which he has a lesser interest. 


The test contained 86 items of which six pertained të efch type of 
interest. 


Administration and Scoring i 

lhis is a group test to be applied with a clear instruction that all the 
items should be attempted. Hach correct answer will fetch a score of 1 
and thus the range of scores for each type of interest is 0 to 6. 


Construction of the Questionnaire for the Assessment of persistence » 


The construction of this questionnairé was stimulated by the scantiness 

of such instruments in this country. It was also hoped that suchga test 

would be of value in the field of education and guidance, if it proved 

reliable and valid. It must Be admitted that Cattel’s 16 P. F. Test and 
Bernreuters Personality Inventory contributed to its construction. 


As the term persistence may have different meanings to different 
people, it is perhaps wise to describe here, how and in what gense this 
term has been used in this investigation. As persiséence has been genta- 

` ° Ld 
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‘tively dolined here as a trait by virtue of which an individual continues in 
"Steadfast pursuit of an aim, inspite of difficulties or obstacles, the following 
considerations were taken into account before constructing a questionnaire 
for its assessment. : ! 


@ In this connection it may be mentioned that the questionnaire is 
‘an adaptation of the questionnaire constructed and validated by the author 
in England. The recent one has been construct&d in Bengali in order to 
avoid language difficulty and it contains 18 items for assessing persistence 
only. 

° Administration and Scoring | 
_ Oral instructions arg to be given in addition to the written directions 
on the top of the questionnaire. The necessity for complete honesty when 
answering deserves special emphasis. 


The subject would receive 1 each time he will underline the pe 
denoting the pene of the trait measured; this, was sometimes ‘ ves ' 
afid sometimes ‘no’ ° | ! 


. Qonstruotion of Questionnaire No. 2 for the Assessment of s 


° The “idea of constructing another disguided gecin appeared 
to bé more psychological as Symond! observes, ‘‘It is probable that dis- 
guided questionnaires are more valid than those which are straight forward 
in their approach". It seemed desirable therefore, tp phrase questions 
in an indirect manner so that the child did not realise that he was revealing 
himself. The situations chosen were within the experience of the 14—17 
years old boys and girls and might form a story. The story included 
six situations. In both the*questionnaires for the assessment of persist- 
ence, it will bg seen that the number of items is not large and this was 


deliberate. ë 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SITUATION TEST 
(For the assessment of persistence) 


It was anticipated that shortage of time and other circumstances 
would not allow the investigator to apply existing situation tests of per- 
sigtence. The situation test was, therefore, constructed so that its findings 
might be compared with those of the questionnaire 1. The investigator 
decided to present three situation tests to the children at the same time 
with the clear instruction that they were at full liberty to spend all the 
time available on any one of them instead of attempting all the three. Alter- 
natively, they asked to record the order of preference and the time they 
began and gave up in each case. It was not considered desirable to try 
to elicit a high degree of original motivation for the tests. At his first 
meeting with the. children, the experimenter told them that he would 
agk themlto do certain games for ascertaining their speed of aëtion. They 
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were also told that they would be given the opportunity to try any tof hen. . 
ag long as they liked within the time-limit. Thus the purpose of the ° 
wituation test was kept concealed, as it was intended to observe them 
under normal motivational conditions. The battery of tests presented a 
variety of three tests in the form of games :— 

. (1) Dotting and Pricking, (2) Crossing Vowels and (3) Writing. natural 
numbers, and separating ¿he odd numbers from the even by distinctive 
marks. The aim of the situation test was to estimate persistence, i.e., 
how long one could stick to a job, however, difficult and bowing it might 
be. McArthur’s definition of persistence that ‘‘persistence is a virtue by 
which an individual continues in steadfast pursuit of an ‘aim, in spite of 
difficulties or obstacles" was kept in view. 

It is true that the quality of persistence mainly required in the field 
of education is mixed with intelligence, but at th® same time it appears 
to be true that people need persistence in certain jobs which at the moment 
are dull. This is particularly so with the beginners in any language or in 
Arithmetic where repetition seems to be the only way of learning and 
practice offers the key te advance. The tests presented in this investiga- 
tion were not completely unmtelligent activities as each of them demanded 
understanding of the principle according” to which each game was to be 
done. 

The writer made the following assumptions - before constructing his 
test: grt | à 
(i) That persistence is not necessarily related to high intelligence and ' 
that there is a special trait called persistence that is independent of 
intelligence. a 

(ü) That less persistent persons change their occupations in a given 
time more often than the more persistent persons. Thus the scoring of this 
situation test was guided by this consideration cand individual ‘scores were 
calculated by dividing the total time spent (in “this case almost the same 
as the mgximum time allowed, few giving up entirely befere*time) by 
thé number of changes. If an individual stuck to one job for the whole 
period he naturally scored more than. one who changed two or three timese 


The Construction of the Criteria . 


In a domain such as personality, the. selection of a criterion 
against which to measure the test results forms one of the crucial 
steps in an experimental investigation like the present one. But it 
appears to be impossible to obtain a fully reliable standard by which to 
judge the result furnished by the tests or questionnaires. There” are ng 
dependable criteria upon which objective validation of the measure used 
might be based. 

There are ratings on the one hand and other types of tests on the 
"other. But is it possible to hava absolute assessments of personališy 
» aspects like persistence and interest. According to Burt “even a person- 

ality is an abstraction, a child is not an isolated unit......... what the 
psychologist thas to study are the interactions between a ‘personality’ and 
an 'enviroment'—the behaviour of a dynamic mind in a dynamic field 
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of which it forms a part’’. The same attitude is revealed by Murray-et-al 
in their proposal for a theory of personality. They said, ''Since at every 
moment, an organism is within an environment which largely determines 
its behaviour, and sinee*the environment changes......... the conduct of an 
igdlividual cannot be formulated without a characterisation of each con- 
fronting situation, physical and social”. True it is that no judgment can 
possibly be regarded as final, but in the absencg of a reliable criterion the 
best possible one should be selected. The question as to what is the best 
possible criterion is very controversial. .Therefore, the writer has con- 
sidered it advisable to obtain estimates of the degree to which the subject 
possesses the traits in question, from persons who have had an opportunity 
of observing him for some time under a variety of conditions. This is of 
course, a deliberate step to evade unnecessary debates and the writer feels 
justified in doing so. Ratings are according to Vernon, ' most inadequate 
as the sole criteria of a person's traits, or as the sole source of 
data for the scientific study of personality —The writer is quite 
conscious of the limitations of ratings. The writer has, therefore, reasond 
bo look out for other suitable criterion particularlys for validation of interest 
“tests. . ° 


* 
i 


Criterion for Validation of tests er inventories on interests 


7 2: As" ratings are not the only criteria for selection of tests which 


intend to measure something involving motivation, it will be wise to select 
some other criterion group for comparing the test results and thereby 
validating the instruments. For this: purpose differemt groups in different 
institutions, viz., Technical, Commercial, Art, Agricultural, Science and 
Academic showing better success .in successive examinations have 
been selected. If it is observed that the items in the different tests 
desighed to detect particular interest are favourably responded to and a 
significané cerrelation be found out between the responses of, respective 
groups and corresponding ratings of Judges some evidence of external validity 
may be obtained. Thus the eriterion group has been selected for a more 
objective validation in the case of interest assessment. 

The intention of the writer was therefore to obtain of J udges' 
opinion and (2) responsës of the successful groups in different branches or 
wings for serving as criteria for validation of tests on persistence and 
interest. | 


; The Pilot Study 


It seemed desirable to conduct a pilot study before ndm the main 
experiment. 

* The Pilot study was expected: (a) to give the eee a 
definite idea of the various stages of the experiment beforehand so that* 
the experience gained from the Pilot study might be of help in case 
modification and improvement of the test materials or révision of the 
testing programme proved necessary, (5) to give the experimenter praotice 


in adreinistering the tests, particularly in such respects as standardisation 
e 
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of emphasis in oral directions. It would also provide information Bd to 
(1) the lengths of time needed for the questionnaires, (2) the reactions of 
the subjects to the tests, (8) the suitability of the tests to the age, abilities 
and interests of the boys, (4) the adequacy of oe directions. e 


Population A 


The Population seleced for the Pilot study consisted of boys and 

girls from six different types of instituions, viz., technical, commercial, 

art, agricultural, ete., the age of the population ranging from 14 to 17 years. 
e 


Technique 


Techniques adopted in this study comprised two questionnaires and 
two situational tests each for the assessment of persistence and interest, 
teacher’s ratings on a five point scale and interview. 

The purpose of the pilot study was mainly to make mecessary revision 
of the test in the light of the experience gathered and therefore, the main 
techniques were applied on a handy number of boys and girls for internal 
validation of the items eomprising the tests. 


° 
Administration 


The tests were applied: in "ifferent institutiog with the help of the 
members of the staff. The question took about 50 minutes" to pomplete. 
After a gap of 10 minutes the situation tests were presented one by ene. 
In-each case verbal instruction were given and an attempt was made to 
keep the test situations almost uniform. As regards the teacher's ratings, 
three teachers were personally requested by the experimenter to rate the 
boys and girls on a five-point scale and to submit an agreed estimate of 
each boy and girl after eonfering on individual ratings, Necessary instruc- 
tion were provided to each rater on a printed sheet and they were asked to 
base their opinion about each subject on objective study and analysis. 


+ + ° 


Directions for Teacher’s Ratings on Persistence 


(I) Please read the whole scale before rating any item. ý 


(ID In rating each item disregard your ratings for that child or 
any other item. 

(III) Firstly, please try to rate the entire group of children on 
persistence, keeping in mind that persistence is a general 
quality of continually trying to accomplish a task in spite of 
difficulties or clinging to a purpose in the face of oppositions. 

(IV) Try to base your ratings on observations taken over a period 
of three weeks from now, in.the class-room, during games or 
outside school activities. Any observations supporting your 
ratings might be recorded on a separate sheet. 

(V) The following scale should, however, be taken into considera- 
etion before starting the work. 

(VI) Please allow a minimum gap of two days in between the two 

° ratings. It is a five point scale in which you are requested to 
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e ĉndicate your assessments. In this connection it is worth 
noting that there may -be a general tendency to place yonr 
remarks in the middle of the scale and none towards the higher 
end. This can be avoided by observing the following scheme : 


- E D C B A 
5% 25% 40% 25% 5% 
LJ ! 


Description of the Scale 
e 


E. Very low or poor, i.e., loses interest or gives up an activity as soon 
as he meets with the slightest difficulty, never takes ‘any job with a 
view to stieking to it. 

D. Low, i.e., gives up an activity soon after foming up, against one or 
two stumbling blotks, or easily changes to another after feeling 
slightly bored. d 

C. Average, i.e., will strive to overcome difficulties, if the ‘labour involved 
is not too overwhelming or will go on doing one job if he is not too bored. 

B. High, i.e., will strive to reach the goal e though the time involved 
may be ‘fairly considerable. '. 

A. Very high, ie., will not give up until the goal is reached or totally 
exhausted, no matter how much time and energy is involved. 
Keeping in mind the procedure outlined in the assessment of per- 

sistence, and avoiding at all costs the consideration of any other quality, 

attainment or behaviour, please assess as accurately as possible the per- 
sistence of each child. 

Similarly for the rating of the eredi by the feachers, the different 
types of interest as classified in the present investigation "were described 
as follows: 

(A) Academie interest means he likes to’ rad and write, literally 
jobs, “writing essays, editing, studying history, solving! problems of 
Mathemafiess surveying a place or a society and works o similar types 
are included in this area. 

e (B) Scientific interest means that one likes to discover new facts, 

to observe and analyise things for a systematic study. | 

(C) Technical interest means that one likes to work with machines 
and tools to handle small parts of mechanical things like watch, torch- 
lights, camera, belts, ete.,-to try for devising something out of the spare 
parts, ete. 

(D) Commercial interes nieans one shows inis for keeping 
accounts, making small bargains, observing price index and showing definite 
inclination towards business or such projeets. 

(E) Artistic interest means one likes to do creative work including 
paingng, decorating, making attractive designs, writing poems, participat-. 
img in dramatic performances, ete. Agricultural interest means one likes 
to do productive work with the soil includtng growing vegetables, garden- 
ing, etc. This comprses ones tendency to some experimental work on 
fertilization, manuring and cultivation. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE, CHINESE 
CONSTITUTION . 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Introduction: The Chinese people’s struggle for national independence 
and unity achieved its victory in 1949. The significance of this victory 
is gauged when it is recalled that by this single stroke the imperialist 
system was deprived of about 40 per cent. of the colonial hinterland it 
still had in the days of the Second World War.’ , | 

After the victory in the revolutionary war against. the corrupt and 
decaying Kuomintang the first concern of the leaders of the revolution was 
the economic rehabilitation of the country which had been ravaged by 
civil and international wars for about a quarter of a century since the death 
of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen in' 1925. It became at once- quite obvious that 
economic rehabilitation could hardly be undertaken without having a 
constitutional framework. The constitution introduced by the Kuomintang 
was wholly unworkable and it Was therefore necessary to adopt the funda- 
mental laws of the land within the shortest possible time. In sueh 
circumstances the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conferenc®, to 
which every political party of any importance in China other than the 
Chiang Kai-shek clique sent its representatives, met in Peking in 
September, 1949, and adopted the Common Programme as the Provisional 
Constitution of the People’s Republic of China. The common programme 
envisaged the convention of an All-China People’s Congress which was to 
exercise the Supreme State power. Pending the convocation of thar 
Congress elected by universal adult franchise, the Common Programme 
lagid dowñ, “the Plenary Session of the Chinese People’s Political Consulta- 
tive Conference shall exercise the functions and powers of the All-Chinese 
People’s Congress'.* With the completion of the rehabilitation of the 
national economy by 1952, conditions were ripe for holding national elections 
and the electoral laws were promulgated on March 1, 1958, according to 
which elections were duly held during 1953-54. Simultaneously fhe 
question of planning the future development óf the national economy and 
the adoption of a regular constitution also came to the fore. 

Accordingly the Central People's Government appointed a Cemmittee 
of thirty-three members headed by Chairman Mao Tse-tung in January, 
1958 for preparing a draft constitution for consideration by the National 
People's congress which would soon come into being following the conclu- 
sion of the national elections. In March of the following year (1984) jhe 
Drafting Committee accepted as its first draft? the one submitted to it 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China* [of which 
again the Chairman was Mao Tse-tung]. Discussions of that draft were 
organised on a wide scale in Peking and other cities in which about 8000 
pedple reportedly participated. The draft, changed in the lighf of those 
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diseussiotis, Was published by the Central Government on June 14, 1954 
as the first “ Draft Constitution of Chinese People’s Republic " for 
people all over the country to discuss '".5 According to official statements. 
about fifteen crores of people took part in the discussions following the 
publieztion of the drait 4 and about 1,180,420 amendments suggested.* 

The draft constitution was further modified in the light of thosg 
discussions and suggestions and then adopted by the Central Government 
on September 9, 1954. (a) It was then placed before the first session 
of the Natiogal People’s Congress of the People’s’ Republic of China on 
September 15, 1954 along with a report of the Drafting Committee read 
by Liu Shao-Chi. After five days’ discussions the National People’s 
Congress adopted the constifution of China on September 20, 1954 by the 
unanimous vote of the eleven hundred and ninety-seven deputies present.’ 
It took 20 months from the date of the appointment of the Drafting 
Committee for the constitution to emerge in its final shape. 

The Constitution of the People’s Republic of China—-world’s largest 
republic—is a relatively small document consisting of 106. articles and a 
Preamble* (thus fulfilling one of the conditions qf an ideal constitution). 
Tt is largely based on the Common Programmegadopted by the first plenary 
session of the Chinese People’s Politicaf consultative Council (CPPCC) in 
September, 1949 and draws heavily upon the‘ experience of the advanced 
socialist states, headed°by the Soviet. Union ". Liu Shao-chi describes it 
dS a ''sÜep forward on the basis of the TEE. Programme '. However 
in some important respects it widely differs from the Common Programme. 
Among the new features not contained in the Common Programe are, in 
addition to the changes in the Governmental siructyre the provision for 
elected Government bodies, the right of recall of eu and lastly, 
@ provision for the amendment of the constitution. 

The constitutién is meant for a period of — and, on the 
admission of no less an authority than Liu Shao-chi himself, contains many 
provisionseof he nature of a programme which are not ordinarily included 
in constitutional documents. pe 


CHARACTER OF THE STATE 


The constituton, as the Preamble says, consolidates the gains of the 
Chinese people’s revolution and the political and economic, victories won 
since the founding of the People’s Republic of China in“1949. However, 
it also ''reflects the basic needs of the state in the period of transition, 
as welf as the general desire of the people as a whole to build a socialist 
society”. 


s to. ° 


° OBJECTS OF THE ÜONSTITUTION . i 
« 


The objeet of the constitution is to facilitate the socialist transforma- e 
tion of the country and to ensure ''the gradual abolition of the system of 
exploitation of man by man and the building of a socialist society". 
Such transformation has to be taken in a planned manner, says Article 15. 
, After the abolition of feudalism through the operation of a properly phased 
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land reform programme during 1950-52 there remain four bafie gypes of * 
ownership in China! State (socialist) property; co-operative property; . 
individual ownership and capitalist ownership. The constitution _ in 
various articles lays down that all these forms of owner ship are 
to be transformed into socialist ownership. But such transformation 
has to be made in a peaceful and gradual manner. Violence is to e 
avoided in every way. Says Liu Shao-Chi, one of the outstanding leaders 
of New China. “We mu$t use peaceful means of transformation not only 
in the case of agriculture and handicrafts, but also in the case of Capitalist 
industry and Commerce. 

The record of the State in fulfilling the aims of socialist transforma- 
tion as set down in the constitution has been impressive indeed. Vast 
changes have occurred in the economic and social life of China since the 
time the constitution was adopted in September, 1954. Great strides have 
been made towards bringing the individual peasant and handicraftsmen 
into collective and to nationalize the industries yet left in private hands. 
At the end of June, 1956, 91.7 per cent. (eleven crores) of China’s twelve 
crore peasant households had joined agricultural producers’ co-operatives 
of various grades ranging fyom elementary to fully socialist ones. As a 
matter of fact seven and a half crores of peasant households were officially 
classified as forming advanced type of agricultural co-operatives by that 
time. About 90 per cent. of all who followed the calling. of individual 
handicrafts were also members of industrial producers’ co-eperatives, 
producers’ groups or supply and marketing co-operatives. z 

The progress toward socialization of industry is equally impressive. 
After coming to power the new Government confiscated all the enterprises 
held by Big Business and nationalized all the banks—thus laying the basis 
for a State sector in the national economy. The State sector was gradually 
expended since 1949 so that at the end of 1955 the state sector accounted 
for 51.8 per cent. of the total industrial output'value against 26.3 per cent. 
in 1949 and 41.5 in 1952 (all values computed in terms of fixed prices of 
1952). Foreign trade and foreign exhange are also under state control and 
the state has introduced “‘ a nationwide, uniform and powerful network 
of state trade and trade through the supply and marketing co-operatives ” 
so that socialist trade (t.e., State trade) predominate in the country’s 
internal market also, : 


The Chinese economy is being developed according to a definite 
plan as envisaged in the constitution. Chronologically speaking, however, 
the plan came before the constitution in as much as the First Fjve Year 
Plan of China had been put into operation in the beginning of 1958, wheregs 
the constitution was promulgated in 1954. The First Five Year Plan was, 
however, published only in 1955 after it had got the approval of the supreme 
legislative body of the state, the National People's Congress. The, Plan 
envisaged a 90.3 per cent. increase in the total value of industrial production 
and 23.3 per cent. increase ih the total value of agricultural production 
on during the five-year period 1958-57. It is stated that it would take 
three five-year plans, roughly a little over fifteen years from 1958 to com- 
plet the socialist transformation of the country. 
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The, First Five-Year Plan period is coming to an end. The Plan is 
stated io have worked quite successfully. In the Second Five-Year Plan, 
Liu Shao-Chi told the Eighth National Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party, efforts would be made to grapple with the following basic tasks 
(1) to „continue industrial construction with Special emphasis on heavy 
ugdustries, (2) to promote collectivization; (8) to promote increased produe; 
tion of industry and agriculture and to develop transport and commerce; 
(4) to encourage technical skill and scientific® research ; and (5) ''to 
strengthen the national defences and raise the level of ET and cultural 
well-being of the people on the basis of the ale of industrial and agricul- 
tural production’’.15 
i 
POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY p Vu 

Sovereignty, in the° People's Republic of China, wae is a ‘‘people’s 
democratie state" based on the alliance of peasants and workers, lies with 
the people who exercise their power through the people’s Congresses elected 
by them on universal but unequal and (except at the lowest level) indirect 
suffrage. All people irrespective of. nationality or feligion are equal before 
law and possess equal rights, there is no dis¢rimination on any racial, 
national or religions grounds. Minority nationalites have ‘been granted 
national autonomy and they enjoy certane special status as regards land 
reform and_ socialist conversion of industry. ; 


° 1 


. Tur PARLIAMENT 


The country’s only legislative body is the wUnicameral National 
People's Congress, elected by indirect vote every four years. The First 
National People's Congress was elected in 1958-54 and consists 
of over 1,200 members. The First Congress met in September, 1954, and 
adopted the present constitution and other subsidiary laws. The Congress 
has the fifal say in all matters in the People’s Republic bf @hina. it 
elects the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Republic, the Prime Minister. 
the Chief Justice, the Attorney General (President of the Supreme People’s 
Procuratorate), the members of the National Defence Council; and has 
powers to remove any or all of them. The Congress ordinarily meets 
once ina year. Up to date the Congress has met in three sessions. In its 
Second session it adopted the First Five-Year Plan of China. .The minority 
nationalities are guaranteed 150 seats in the Congress. All decisions of the 
Congresg are made by a simple majority vote of alf the deputies (and not 
ngerely of those present and voting), except that a constitutional amend- 
ment to be effective require a two-thirds majority. 

Because of the rather unwieldly membership the sessions of the 
Congress have to be infrequent. Therefore, the Congress elects a Standing 
Committee to act on its behalf in the intervening period between the two 
sessions. The Standing Committee is headéd by a Chairman and several 
(at present 18) Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary-General and several other 
members. In one sense this is the most powerful organ of the State in 
China because in the absence of the Congress, the Standing Committde is 
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the final authority on almost ‘all matters. The Standing *Coramittee 
conducts the election of the deputies to the Congress; convenes the sessions 
wi the Congress ; adopts decrees and interprets laws; supervises the wogk 
of the Supreme People’s Court, the State Couneil (Council of Ministers), 
and of the Provincial and Local Government, and of authorities subject to 
cegtral control. It appoints and removes the Vice-Presidents and J udge$ 
and other members of the Judicial Committee of the Supreme Court; 
appoints and recalls Ambassadors to Foreign States; ratifies and abrogates 
treaties with other countries; orders general or partial mobilization and 
enforcement of Martial Law; exercises the right of pardon. When the 
National People’s Congress is not in session, as is often the case, the 
Standing Committee appoints and dismisses any or all of the members 
of the State Council excep$ the Premier who can only be removed by the 
Congress; the Committee can also proclaim a states of war “im the event 
of armed attack on the country or in fulfilment of mternational treaty 
obligation concerning common defence against aggression’’—Chief among 
such treaties being the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1950, and the Warsaw Treaty 
of May 14, 1955. : 

The Standing Committee generally meets twice a month but cau* 
meet oftener if needed. The meetings are convened by the Chairman of 
the Committee. The Standing Committee is eee to the Congress 
and regularly reports to it. . 


During the first nine months between September, 1954, when the 
zonstitution was adopted and July, 1955, when the National People's 
Congress met in its Second Session the Standing Committee made 40 
decisions on domesticeand International affairs and passed the draft of the 
Military Service Law later approved by the Congress. The Standing 
Committee collected data and sent working parties to Sinkiang and 
Yunnan Provinces to help in the study of the Régulations for the 
autonomous regions. It decided 580 cases of appointment and removal of 
Governmenf Personnel. The Committee received 8,407 letters érom the 
Public and 842 letters from the Members of Parliament. It investigated 
the more important acquisitions made by the people concerning Govern-, 
ment working personnel. 


This powerful Standing Committee is headed by the noted Communist 
Intellectual, Liu Shao-Chi who is shortly to visit India leading a Chinese 
Parliamentary Delegation on the invitation of the Government of India. 
The functions of the Committee are broadly comparable with those of the 
Presidium of the Suprenfe Soviet of the U.S.S.R. with this differene that 
in China the head of the State is the Chairman of the Republic and note 
the Chairman of the Standing Committee, while in the U.S.S.R. there 
is no head of State apart Eo the President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
° Besides the Standing Committee the Congress may appoint other 
committees also as and when. fequired. The Constitution mentions four 
such committees: (1) Nationalities Committee; (2) Bills Committee; 
(8) Budget Committee and (4) The Credentials Committee, 
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CHAIRMAN AND THE VICE-CHAIRMAN 


The head of the State is Chairman, who, though he is, the Commander, 
in-Chief of the “Armed Forces, possesses far less formal powers than either 
the Bresident of India or of the U.S.A. A person, for election as Chairman, 
faust be a Chinese citizen of at least thirty-five years of age. The functigns 
of the Chairman are purely formal except that at his own discretion he 
ean convene an advisory Supreme State Confefence to consider important . 
matters of State policy and to give advisory opinion. Such a Supreme 
State. Conference was first convened during the beginning of 1956 to 
consider an eleven-year plan for improving agricultural production. The 
present occupant of this position is Mao Tse-tung, the great leader of 
modern China. 

A Vice-Chairman, elected by the National People’ B- - Congress in the 
same manner ae the Chairman, assists the latter and acts for him in the 
absence or prolonged illness of the Chairman. The present Vice- Chairman 
is the famous General Chu Teh. EE 

Both the Chairman and the Vice- Chairman, hold offices for ‘Gis years 
or until the election of a new Chairman and Vjice- ‘Chairman. Both of them 
are removable by a majority vote in the National People’ s Congress and 
no special method of impeachment is required as is the case under the 


Indian aud U.S. constitutions. ! 
F | GOVERNMENT 
° =" 


The executive functions of Government in | the People’ s Republic 
of China are carried out by the State Council headed by a Premier (now 
Mr. Chou En-Lai) and composed of -several Vice-Premiers, Ministers, 
Heads of Commissjons and. a Secretary-General. The State Council is 
accountable to the National People’s Congress or, when the Congress is not 
in session, to the Standing Committee of the Congress. The Staté Council 
has executive and supervisory jurisdietion over all the governmental end 
elective bodies below the National People's Congress and ean annul or 
"modify the decision of any local government. The Premier and Vice- 
Premiers together constitute what would be galled a Cabinet in the non- 
Communist parliamentary demoer acies. "m. 


» 
+ > te 


' LOCAL Gouin 


Qhina is a unitary state and is therefore highly centralized. Indeed 
centralization has been raised to thé height of a principle as it has been 
stated in Article 2 of the Constitution that all organs of state power 
practise ‘‘democratic centralisri’”. Democratic centralism formally means 
thatewhile all organs of state must be elected (thus admitting democracy), - 
dace such election has been effected all lower bodies should give unques-.e 
tioned obedience to the directives of highÉr bodies. 


Until June, 1954, China (except Taiwan), was administratively divided 
into twenty-eight provinces and fourteen centrally administered munici- 
palitieg ‘The provinces were grouped in Six Greater Areas, namely, North, 
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North-East, North-West, East, Central-South and South-West gChina. 
Each of the Greater Area had its administrative Committee which directed | 
nd supervised the work of the local, provincial and municipal Governments 
within its jurisdiction on behalf of the Central Governments. Besides, 
there were the Government of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region 
and the Local Government of Tibet under the direct jurisdiction of th® 
Central Government. There was a major administrative reorganization in 
June, 1954, in which the Greater Area Administrative Committees were 
abolished, bringing the provinces under increased central supervision. The 
number of provinces was reduced from twenty-eight to twenty-five and 
that of the centrally administered municipalities was reduced to three. Ta 
addition there remained the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region and 
Tibet. Before the reorganization in June, 1954, there were 2,548 counties 
and more than 2,80,000 hsiang (unit of .administrgtion: for a group of 
villages). Their number was somewhat reduced to 2,116 and 2,20,466 

respectively after the reorganization. 

The organ of Government in the provinces, centrally administered 
municipalities, counties, municipalities, municipal districts (centrally 
administered municipalities and other large municipalities are divided into« 
districts), hsiang and towns are tlfe people's congresses of the respective 
levels. Deputies to these peeple's congresses are elected by the people's 
Congress of the next lower level. The local peéple’s Comgresses are 
elected for four years, they “ensure the observance and executiew of laws 
and decrees in their respective administrative areas, draw up plans for lócal 
economie and cultural development...... examine and approve local budgets 
re maintain public order. The local Congresses elect the local Govern- 
ments which are responsible to the former. All local Congresses and local 
Governments are subject to the supervision of the Congress or Government 
of the next higher level. At the top of all stands the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress which has powers to revise or -annul 
inappropriate ‘decisions by the Governmental authorities of quy level 
(Cleuses 6°& 7 of Article 81 of the Constitution). The Standing Committee 
in its return is responsible to the National People's Congress. 


Minority NATIONALITIES IN CHINA 


The Constitution describes China as a multinational State. In the 
framework of a unitary State the minority nationalities, who constitute 
about ten per cent. of the country’s population, have been given consider- 
able autonomy and latitude. The form -of Government in the national 
minority areas does not substantially differ from that obtaining in other 
. parts of the country, but the minority areas have been granted considerable 
latitude in governing their own affairs, The areas inhabited by the 
" minority nationalities were accorded special treatment during land reform 
. and the socialist transformation of industry and assoi: Those 
` measures were introduced only gradually. However, apparently even in 
the minority areas socialist transformation has been fairly rapid as would 
be indicated by latest statistics according to which “socialist, transformation 
has been basically completed ''in areas where 28 million of China's 
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95 midlion® people belonging to minority nationalities live". Democratic 
reforms still remain to be carried out in areas that are inhabited by only 
9, million people of minority nationality origin. | , 


The Constitution has been in operation only a little over two years. 
It has naturally not been possible to adjust the mutual relationships 
"between the Central and the Local Governments. Moreover, the need for 
centralization, which was pressing at the initial stages of victory and 
national consolidation, becomes less significant* with the growing stabiliza- 
tion of the Country and Government. Currently the Central Government, 
in conjunction with the local authorities, is reportedly making a study of 
the problem of relationship between the centre and the Local Governments 
and is drawing up a concrete plan to be put into practice step by step. 


6 8 ‘JUDICIARY 


In China there is no separation of powers between the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the State and all power is concentrated 
in the National People's Congress. “All the courts are ‘elected for four 
years by, and are responsible to, the people's Cohgresses of the correspond- 
ing level —the courts at higher levels ehavinf supervisory jurisdiction over 
courts of lower levels. The accountability of courts to the legislature is 
one of the unique features of the Chirfese "Constitution. ‘The judges are 
gndepenggnt and administer justice according to law. ‘But judicial work 
iseconsiderably hampered by the absence of legal codes. : In every court 
judges are assisted by two assessors. Recently efforts have been made 
for codification of laws. There is a tendency to dispense with death 
penalty in as many cases as possible and the Communist Party recently 
put forward the proposal that all cases involving death penalty should be 
decided upon or sgnctioned by the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
being subordinate to the Parliament apparently has no power to declare 
unconstitutional any law passed by the Congress. 

Thè oBservance of the laws and decrees by the citizens°*and by, the 
various organs of State are watched by the People’s Procuratorate. The 
» Supreme People's Procuratorate has the overall jurisdiction. The Supreme 
People’s Procuratorate is responsible to the National, Péople’s Congress 
but the other prociiratorates are not responsible to, the Congresses of the 
respective levels but to the next higher procuratorate. The life of the 
Supreme procuratorate is four years. ' 


z FUNDAMENTAL RicHts ° 


The Constitution contains a chapter on the fundamental rights of the 
citizens. All citizens of Chima are equal before law irrespective of race, 
nationality, religion, sex, colour or property status. Every citizen who ig 
eighteen years of age has the right to vote and to be elected, the usua] 
exceptions being those who are insane or are deprived of by law of 
electoral rights. Women enjoy equal rights with men in,all spheres of 
life. Citizens have the right to freedom of speech, assembly, association 


and freedom of religious belief. ° 
* °. 
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Citizens have the right to work and leisure and materfal agsistànce ° 
n old age, illness of disability. | af 

Foreigners ‘‘persecuted’ for supporting a just cause, for taking part 
in the place movement or for engaging in scientific activity’? have the right 
to asylum in China. | "E | 
. Iis the duty of every Chinese citizen to abide by the Constituti9n 
and the law, to keep public order and respect social ethics, to uphold dis. * 
cipline at work, to pay tfxes according to law, and to respect and protect 
public property which is sacred and inviolable. Defence of the homeland is 
another sacred duty of every Chinese. | | 

The State is a “people's democratic dictatorship” i.e., that it allows 
democracy to the people but is dictatorial against the reactionaries. The 
people are: workers, peasants; petty bourgeoisie and the national 
capitalists. Only they can enjoy the rights confegred by the constitution. 
Others, while they may remain “citizens” of China, cannot exercise such: | 
rights. | 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
© 


The Preamble to thé constitution says: “In the course of the 
great struggle to establish the People’s Republic of China, the people of 
our country forged a broad’ peofle's-democratie umited front, composed of 
all democratic classes, democratic parties and groups, and poplar organi- 
zations and led by the Communist Party of China. This people’s demo- 
cratic united front will continue to play its part in mobilizing and rallying 
the whole people in common ‘struggle to fulfil the fundamental task of the 
state during the tr&nsition and to oppose enemies within and without”. 
This is the only reference to the Communist Party in the Constitution. 
The Communist Party is described as the leader of the people's demo- 
cratic united front composed of various other parties. As a matter of 
faet besides the Communist Party, there are several other parties in China 
which were mostly organized during the period of the wat of Resistance 
against Japan. Chief among those parties are the Revolutionary Party 
of the Kuomintang, China Democratic League, China Democratic Natiorfal 
Construction Association, Chinese People’s National Salvation Associations 
These parties have not much real power. Nevertheless their existence is 
tolerated and a recent Communist pronouncement indicated that they 
would be allowed à share in the country's administration in future also. 
These parties are based on the national capitalist class and the upper 
strata of the petty bourgeoisie and the intellectual of those classes. Even 
after socialist transformation of the counry when national capitalists would 
also turn into workers, survival of bourgeois ideology are sure to linger in 
their minds. So, says Liu Shao-Chi, ‘‘there will be need for the demo- 
cratic parties over a long period, to keep in touch with them, refresent 
them and help them to remould themselves''.!5 m 

The Communist Party i$ the leader of the United Front and of the 
State as well; because, “the cause of socialism in our “country [China] 
cannot do without the dictatorship of the proletariat’ which, again, is 
reatized only “through the leadership of the party of the proletgriat—the 
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Communigt Puriy'"!*. The Communist Parby's present membership ruus 
£o over a erore—10,730,000 to be precise of whom 14 per cent: is of working 
class origin, 69 per cent. peasants and 12 per cent. intellectuals. All 
important posts af all levels of the state structure are occupied by the 


Commupists and all state policies are initiated and formulated by them. 


š | ! 

The Constitution ean be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
all the memltrs of the National People's Congress. No. amendment ` 
has, however, been made so far. 


AN ASSESSMENT 


The present Chines@ State and Goverriment, as we have seen, sre 


‘led by men with '"Communistie convictions. Yet Communism in practice 


in China differs widely from its counterpart in the U.S.S.R. or other 
European. countries. This is a cardinal point to note in any assessment 
of the new Government in China. Many of the peculiarities of Communism 
—violence, oppression and party purges—are remarkably absent in China. 
Except for a brief period following the victory of the revolution the country 
has been free from violence. Even while-gaming out such. gigantic and 
revolutionary programmes as land reform and socialist transformation of 
indusgry, agriculture and handicrafts the emphasis has been ‘unmistakably 
upon persuasion, gradualness and non-violence. The latest ; authoritative 
pronouncement made before the eighth national Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of China says: ‘‘In carrying out reforms, peaceful means 
must be persisted in, and no violent struggle should be resorted to’’. Again 
*... we have to be patient and wait for them [the peasants to see the 
Ado of. joining co- operation]; coercion or commands in any form will 
not be àllowed'.!* Moreover, a campaign is afoot against bureaucratiza- 
tion of theestaée apparatus and towards. decentralization. All iw all the 
new Chinese state represents a sincere and honest effort by. a batch of 
padriotic and capable leaders to regenerate the great Chinese Civilisation 
in the modern world. In many respects the Chinese leaders have to 
follow an untrodden path but the experience so far well spéaks of their 
assessments and achievements. 
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We generally do not feel difficulties with regard to words of 
ordinary language and their significance. We learn the use of the 
vocabulary of a system of* communication so easily and instinctively 
that the common man is unable to detect any "problem here. The 
elements of the language one uses being clearly open to one's view, the 
lay man does not feel mystified at all and if somebody tries to kiek up 
the dust in so plain a matter, he cannot but have some apprehension 
about the sanity of the cohtestant. Yet, critical reflection reveals | 
deeper strata beneath the all joo clear a surface, that may entangle one 
in most ‘intricate problems. ° The problem I propose to disauss in this 
paper is mainly logical centering round meanings of words. Item also» 


be partly psychological dealing with the process of learning the 
meanings of words. 


Words are facts from the physical point of view. Spoken words 
are noises and written words are visually perceptible marks. Sounds 
may either be articulate (varnàtmaka) or inarticul&te (dhanyatmaka) 
and right from the very beginning the child makes many sounds of ‘both 
types, sporftaneously. Articulate sounds are words, only *whtn they 
refer to, signify, stand for, point to, or m other words mean something 
else. Inarticulate sounds may, of course, signify something, e.g., a cry ° 
of pain; but surely they are not '' words " of ordinary language. We 
are not thinking here of natural language, i.e., of finger-language or of 
the language of facial expression and other gestures. We are concerned 
with artificial sounds or marks that are symbols. If such a word does 
not symbolize anything ib is a word only by courtesy, —e.g., 

ii Lilliburbro i s 
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The first problem is : Does a word mean something by itself or is 

it meaningful only in a sentence? Tt seems that both the views are 

corregt. We sav that words like “ table ", “ butter " are meaningful 
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in isSlatión and a dictionary gives us meanings of words, but not 
of sentences. "But it can be doubted whether words can stand, 
imdependenily. They mutually imply one another, eig., an adjectivé : 
implies a noun. Even when a single word appears to be really 
"meaningful it masquerades as a full sentence. This is clear when awe 
consider the use- of words. Language proper, as defined by Oxford 
(concise) dictionary, is “ a vocabulary.and the way of using it." The 
word “‘ eagth-quake ’’! uttered with a particular inflexion of voice is 
the same as '' Earthquake is occürring ". Thus uttering isolated 
words, covertly for sentences . may be a language-game in which every 
word is capable of standing alone and when so penne: it applies to the 
present datum of pergeption. When you say “ cat " your statement is 
false if it is a *dog you are looking at. Every word is an assertion here 
and there is no distinction between words and sentences. 

L. Wittgenstein imagines a complete language of isolated words— 
a language that is more primitive than ours.” “He thinks of a system of 
communication between a builder A 4nd h$ assistant B. A is building 
with blocks, pillars, slabs and beams. QP has to pass the stones in order 
as A neede them. “or this purpose they use a language. consisting of 
"Words ""Dlock ", “ pillar ’’, “ slab ’’, “ beam ”. À calls them out;— 
ËB brings the alos which he has learnt to bring at such-and- such call. 
Now, is the call '' slab! " here, a word or a sentence ?: If a word, its 
meaning is different from the like sounding word of ordinary language, 
for here itis a call. The call “ slab ’’ is at once a-word and a sentence. 
lt is a shortened ‘form of the sentence '' Bring me a slab". Or the 
longér sentence is the lengthened form of the short nne. “ slab "*. 
Here isdlated words do the work of a sentence. But becauge there, are 
no sentences in this language it is wrong to say that the call “ slab ” 
‘is a degenerate sentence of it. In this primitive language isolated 
words are meaningful. -We should not say this is not a language at all 
for, it serves perfectly well for communication between the builder and 
his assistant. 

The meaning of a word is not to be confused with the meaning 
of a-entence. The latter appears to be a synthesis of the meanings of 
' words used in the sentence. A descriptive statement like '* The cow is a 
domestic animal ’’ may be eigher true or false. But isolated words like 
“cow °’, “ horse ", ete., are neither true nor false logically. Hence, 
‘ve are to distinguish words and sentences; words have meanings, a. 
sentence has significance. A word may have no fixed and definite 


1 Bertrand Russell—An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 75. 
? Ludwig Wittgenstein—Philosophtcal Investigations, Part 1/2 Q is pefagraph 
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meaning outside a sentence but this does not imply that, *when 
considered independently, it is absolutely meaningless. Such a word 
has some indefinite meaning that gets a fixity when used in a sentence. 
There are various kinds of sentences; exclamatory— ' Hay Presto," l5 
imperative—'' You ought to tell the truth '"; interrogative—‘‘ Are yous 
going home? "; descriptive—‘‘ The earth Js round *’; optative—" May 
you live long." Similarly there-are various kinds of words: thing- 
words—'' butter ", '' cheese "; quality words— red ", e sweet ''; 


, 


action-words—‘‘ eat ", run;  nütnerals— ' five ", "six "; logical 
connectives—'' but ", “ and ", 'or'';:and countless others. These 
various verbal forms are inter-changeáble. The descriptive sentence 
'* Barth is round ' may be fully expressed in interrogative form and a 
simple answer yes or no, e.g. ‘‘Is the earth round? yes.” They are 
equivalent as their use is the same. Again the same thing-word may 
be used sometimes as a call and at other times as the name of a thing. 
Hence it may appear, as Wittgenstein contends, that the meaning of a 
word will depend upon the? use*of it as made in a system of 


communication. | aS 2 
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It is, therefore, possible to: consider isolated words outside 
sentences and the. primitive lañguage that is learnt by children 
first, is an object-language composed wholly of isolated words denoting 
things and non-linguistic occurrences of nature that can be known by 
observation alone without’ the- help of inference. Bertrand Russell 
emphasises “such an object-language as basic and primary—the ‘starting 
point.of a hierarchy of languages." Such primary language consists 
wholly of object-words which are defined logically as words having ' 
meaning in isolation and psychologically as words which have been 
learnt without it being necessary to have previously learnt any other 
words.* Logical words like “if then”, “or”, “and”, “ but” 
“all”, ete., are absent. uem it. All of these presuppose primary 
propositional forms, e. g.,' ' Either p or q "', where p, q are propositfenal 
variables. The conjunctions “and ", “but” join" other words of ' 
primary language and have no: meaning in isolation. A child's 
Lm of language cannot begin with the understanding of the 
word “or” as it is not possible to point out any nutriment called* 
" bud ". These logical words belong to a hierarchy of 

e 


à Meaning and Truth, Ch. IV, 
id, p. 65. 
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seconSary, tertiary language, also admitted by Tarski.’ Words in 
dictionary are defined verbally by means of other words whose meanings e 
Must already be clear to us if we are to use a dictionary intelligently. 
Thus there must be words whose meanings are known through 
‘experience of facts and not through verbal definition. A child must 
begin with actual object-words. We may invent.an object-word for a 
hitherto’ unnoticed object and hence besides the actual object-names 
there is € class of possible ones. New symbolism and system of 
notations are incorporated in our language at different times. Language 
is like a, stream swelling with the different currents that fall into it as 
it surges ahead. 


We have, thfs, a common tendency to think of language 
as consisting of words, each of which is correlated with something 
for which it stands, an object or the meaning of the word. This 
may be designated as realistic theory of meaning. Object-words, 
according to Russell, denote or mean the real objects observable. John 
Stuart Mill and the Indian Naiyayika also follow this theory of meaning 
in denotation. Denotation includes conhetation for a word in the 
e#bsengg of “its object can denote it only by connoting some of its 
attributes. The meaning of an object-word like ‘‘ table " or “ cow ” 
cañ only be learnt by the child by hearing it frequently pronounced in 
the presence of the thing denoted by it. An association between the 
word and the object is established in the mind of the child by the 
behaviour of the elder people when they act on hearing a word.* This 
is called “ Briddha-Vy avahara ° by the Naiyayika. The uttama 
briddha ae man) nid ihe madhyama briddha (a younger man) 
by saying ' ° bring the cow "', and the madhyama briddha aets om it. 
The child observes the behaviour and after frequent repetition of the 
situation, is able to establish an association between the noise '' cow "' 
and the animal. St. Augustine says in his '' Confessions, 1.87’; 
'" When they (my elders) named some object and accordingly moved 
towards something, I saw this and I grasped that the thing was called 
by the sound they uttered when they meant to point, it out. Their 
inténtion was shewn by their bodily movements, as it were the natural 
language of all peoples; the expression of the face, the play of the eyes, 
the movement of other parts’ of the body and the tone of the voice which 
expresses our state of mind in seeking, having, rejecting. or avoiding 
something ".' All that is essential to gn object-word is some similarity 


° 
5 From Russell, Meaning & Truth, Ch. IV. 
6 Meaning & Truth—Ch. IV. ` 
? Qnoted from Philosophical Investigation —Wittgenstein. “Tr, by Anscombe. 
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among a set of phenomena, that is sufficiently striking for 4n afsociation: 
to be established between instances of a set or class and the instances of 
the word uttered for the set. Such association is natural like eany 
other habitual association, e.g., between visual and tactile sensations. 
Each child learns the language of its parents as it learns to walk, pmy. 
“and. wash; because such associations are daily established in the mind < 
of the child through Tts experience. When associations have been 
formed, the object suggests the word, the word suggests the object to 
the child. All isolated words name objects—human beings, material 
things, shapes, colours etc.,—and sentences are combination of such 
words through the rules of syntax. The. meaning of a word exists 
independently of whether or not any language ¿s used. When we have 
such a picture of: language in mind we are primarily thinking of 
common nouns like “table” “ chair” and of people's names, and 
only secondarily of the names of certain actions and properties. We 
also learn by such direct association the relational words like “ up and 
down ’’, “‘ in and out ” According to Russell. 


Iv : . 


Ludwig Wittgenstein in his posthumous publication, '' Philosophical 
Investigations", brings certain relevant charges against this realistic 
theory and against the efficacy of the above instruction-situation. We 
have already seen that there are various kinds of words like thing-word, 
quality-word, action-word, numerals, etc. St. Augustine and Russell 
do not seem to notice these differences of kinds and take them all 
of the fame kind. Consider the phrase “five red apples”. Though 
it is possible to point out apples with a certain gesture when sensibly 
present and utter the thing-word '' apple " in the instruction-situation, 
it is not possible to point out red colour as.an independent entity but 
only red things, while uttering the noise “ red ". But as the red thing 
is not merely red but has a certain shape or size, the ostensive explana- 
tion of the word '' red " may lead to confusion and misunderstanding. 
The child may take the noise “ red ” as denoting shape or Mte thing 
itself. To prevent this one is to arm the child with a definition of the 
word ‘‘ colour "and then say “ this celour is red ’’; but how this is to 
be done in the first instance, passes comprehension. It cannotebe said 
that we indicate the shape of the apple by tracing our finger round" the 
apple, for the colour red has the same shape and may be taken to be the 
referrent ‘8f the noise “ shape ". The case of the numeral “ five” is 


E | o. Ae d 
8 Meaning & Truth, p. 72. 
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Worse. stettsive explanation is impossible here, for there is no such 
entity to be poinetd out. While ostensively explaining ‘‘ five”, 
peopte will count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 apples and stop. But such teaching is not e 
mere counting, for 5 does not refer to the single apple pointed out at the 
end of the process. It rather refers to all the 5 apples that can be e 
eat a glance—the whole group. If you say '' cng number is 5” you” 
have again the difficulty of explaining the noise * number ". Further, 
if you indicate, group of 5 nuts to teach the meaning of the noise “5 ” 
the particular group of nuts itself may be taken to be the, meaning of 
‘ five ’’ and the child will be confused when five apples or five cows 
are presented. Hence it appears that the meaning of the noise ‘‘five’’ is 
only how the noise is useg. One has to say the series of cardinals from 
memory up to 5. «In other words, one is to act in a particular way, e.g., 
pick up 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 nuts successively from a group. If the child can 
learn the use of the noise “5 " he understands the dL of it. It 
is not apprehending any queer entity called '' five ' e 

_ Even a thing-word is not without difficult. ORE esu a 
of such a word may lead to pedone of „thesyór d—tool. A child who 
has learnt the meaning ôf the noise ‘‘ crow ” in = way, happily calls 
every, sister of charity " by the name '' crow”, ', showing that in the 
instruction-situation it has really taken thé colour of the crow to be the 
denotation of the word '' crow °’, The word ‘‘ mother " is applied by 
children to all women, of a particular age. But such result cannot be 
the purpose of ostensive explanation. A material thing pointed out has 
colour, shape and size? Anything, but the thing itself, can be taken as 
i denotation of the word by the child. We cannot explain by saying ` 

“ this thing*is called table” for then again the definition *of the - 
categorial word '' thing " will be presupposed. 

Consider again a proper name. Can such a name signify the 
pérson or the place with which it is correlated and of which it is the 
name ? The town Nagasaki was destroyed by neuclear fission, but the 
meaning of the name cannot be bombed. A person may be ill or dead 
but the meaning of his name cannot be so. When a man dies his name 
does notebecome meaningless; for then the statement '' Socrates is a 
giebt philosopher " will include a meaningless name and: hence be 
nonsensical, which it is not. The meaning of a name cannot be 
confounded with the bearer of that name. The word '' meaning " can 
only* be illicitly used to signify the thing that corresponds to the word.” 
Naming is not attaching a label or sign to a thing. What, if the person 
to whom an ostensive definition of a porper name is given,*takes the 


` 


* Philosophical Investigations, Part 1/40. 
a t | 
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name of the man as that of colour, of race or even of the fosnds dress?’ 
In short, an ostensive definition can be variously interpreted in everys 
ease." Such explanation will be of little avail in transmitting theeuse 
of words to a child, who is like a stranger in the country in which he is 
born, the language of which country he does not understand. The 
realistic theory of meaning-appears to be an over-simplification of a 
complex situation. It 4s obviously inapplicable to, logical connectives 
like '' either-or ", ‘‘and’’, “ but ", “al”, “some ', ete. There 
are no objects corresponding to these words. 


We may now say only that ostensive definition helps the child to 
learn the proper use of the word or name. How then can the 
demonstratives like '' this ", “ that ", “ there", ` here" be names 
and be taught ostensively? In such a situation “ont will point out 
‘things and utter '' there”, '' this ". But pointing itself is the use of 
these words and not merely helping to learn their use. Thus demons- 
_tratives cannot be names of objects and all words are not names. d 
may ostensively define a hing “by saying “ This is called a tree” 
That is called a dog " where ““ EN and “dog” are oboiously 
names. But if the words “ this ' '* that ” are also names o of ihings 
pointed out, we are then to say, '' This j is called this ” or *' That is called 
this ”, which is absurd. Yet, strangely E - many, inotuding 
Russell, take “ this ’’, “ that” to be only genuine proper names that 
cannot misguide. The ''name-substance picture’’ of language has 
produced much muddle-headed problems of philosophy." Augustine’s 
general notion of meaning will make the atcual working of language hazy. 
Teaching language is not explanation of meaning but is.a training how 
to use words." You understand the word ‘‘ slab "” if you can act upon 
it in such and such way. With different training you will act differently 
and there will be different understanding of the word. You may use 
the word ''slab ” as a call, as an order, as the name of a thing in 
various language-games. There is no simple, indestructible meaning 
of a word. '''The meaning of a word is no longer for us an object 
corresponding to it ".'* 


There is a distinction between emotive use and descriptive use ot 
language according to modern logicians. "There are emotive words with 
v penumbra of strong approval or dis&pproval hovering round them. 
In ordinary language there may not be any object correspondeng fo 
these emotionally toned words. If somebody says innocently “I see 


10 Ibid. *Part 1/28. l 

il Philosophical Investigations, Part 1/88. 

12 bid. Part 1/5. 

n G, E. Moore, Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 1280-23. Mind i DU. 
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àn oM niid ih the gathering ’’, the person referred to will instantly fly 
toto indignation, whereas the phrase ‘‘ elderly spinster ’’ would not 
bring forth the same reaction. In English society, the phrase “old 
maid '' is taken as a term of disparagement. There are, certain rules 
foe using a word, current in a particular society and these rules are: 
called by Wittgenstein as ‘‘grammatical rules" .!* The Bengali equivalent” 
of '' wife's brother "' is notorious and derogatbry. The. grammatical 
rules.of Benggli language. allow even a man who has no wife to use this 
word. Words like ''good ", “ Just”, '' honest ”, “ up " are 
aau and honorific, whereas words like “bad”, ‘‘ selfish ” 
“mean '" are derogatory in sense. Modern positivists are ak idi a 
thorough study of the logic of ethical and aesthetic words as give vent 
to one's felt emotions. Can we say now that these words denote and 
connote facts and their ‘characteristics or are we to hold that their . 
meanings depend upon their use according to some rules iof grammar, 
current in a particular culture or society? Wittgenstein comes to the 
conclusion : ‘‘ For a large class of cases¢though not for all jin which we 
employ the word ‘‘ meaning ” it can be defined thus : the meaning of ` 
a word is its use in thé language. And the meaning of a name is 
sometimes explained by pointing to its bearer.’’** 'There are various 
language -games, actual and possible, with various DO. One 
can break the occult spell of the realistic theory of. meanings by showing 
how variously most words are actually used acording to grammatical 


rules and sometimes by inventing language-games to shegest other 


possible uses. Word’ are like tools in a tool-box; hammer, saw, screws, 
screw-driver, nails, chisel’ have different functions and there are 
similaritie® also. There is a family-likeness which mess that 
similarities crop up and disappear as we consider the different members 
of a family **. We get confused because of the uniform appearance of 
*vords as we hear or see them in print. In such cases their application 
is not-presented clearly. Language is a part of an activity—of a form of 
life." One of such various language-games may satisfy. the ordinary 
name-substance picture but other possible games: will eliminate the 
fascinaéion for that picture. .There is, for example, a game of moving 
objects: about on a surface according. to certain rules. But: this is only 
true of certain games.and not ,of others. As we cómpare different 
games, similarities will crop up. and disappear with further ‘comparison. 
giving. us a family of games. 


^ G. E. Moore —Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 1930-33, Mind, 1954. 
15 Philosophical Investigations, Part I, 48. 

16 Philcsophical Investigations, Part 1/6", 67. 
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There is a curlous suggestion here, in Wittgenstein, and among 
some logical positivists, that the world of language can be quite divorced 
from the world of perceptible facts. We are supposed to forget that. 
wotds we use have non-linguistic occurrences as causes and effects.’ 
But it appears to us that» the material meaning or the nature of the 
things we wish to understand and communicate by verbal symbols is 
primary and other meanings are secondary, derivative or even 
metaphorical. Even Wittgenstein refers to at least one language-game 
where meaning is explained by pointing out the bearer of a name. 
Common nouns, proper hames, and names of certain properties and 
actions actually acquire their meaning in a situation in which they are 
accompanied by the gesture of pointing to natural facts and occurrences 
of observation. Children begin by using the same word for many 
different things and it is only because the results are unpleasant arid they 
fail to attain their objectiveg thate the meanings of the words become 
more defined later on. Psychologically there appears to be no difficulty 
in learning a thing-word as the clfild has a tendency to take every word 
as a name of the concrete thing of perception, pointed out to*ivT" Anf 
it also takes all things synthetically at first as a lump, so that most 
things are alike to it. As experience grows, the child learns gradually 
to differentiate things and their various aspects by the supreme 
principle of pleasure and pain, failure and success. This analytic 
differentiation is not a mere isolation of elements,*but a process of 
integration goes hand in hand building the system of knowledge. ° 

An ohject-word of primary language is, according to Russell,” 
a class of similar noises associated by habit with a class of mutually 
similar occurrences forming a natural kind, experienced at the time of 
the noises. There is a marked, noticeable similarity, fortunately, in 
the members of any natural kind. It is true that there may be severai 
classes that satisfy the above conditions and hence there may be 
misunderstanding. A child learning objeci-language will apply 
Mill’s canons of Inductfon—agreement and difference—and gradually 
correct his mistakes. When you are inclined to say “cat”, 
it is because some ‘feature of the environment is associated with the 
word “Cat”. It implies that this feature resembles the cats seen 
previously that caused the association. But it may not resemble them « 
sufficiently to satisfy an expert; the beast presented, may be a lynx or a 
leopard. The association between the word and the object will not be 

18 D, Russell- Philosophical analysis— Hibbert Journal 1956. 
13 Meaning & Truth, Chap. IV. 
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right til *you have seen many animals that are not cats but look like 

„ them and many other animals that are cats but look as if. they were not.?" 
This is Mill’s Joint method of agreement and difference called by the 
Naiyayika as  Anvaya--Vyetireka. It may be difficult to avoid 

emisunderstanding at first and a long time may be necessary to form a 
right association; but the result of Vriddhavyabahara, accompanied "by 
anvayavyetireka, shows that the child, after fll, learns the language of 
its parents., Ostensive explanation of quality and action-words has the 
same effect as each of them falls into a natural kind. The instruction- 
situation along with the method of agreement and difference is 
sufficient as is shown by the result (phalabalat). | 


The theory of hierarchy of languages, advocated ‘by Russell and 
Tarski, seems to avoid the difficulty of logical connectives. They are 
not names of objects and hence do not find a place in the: ‘primary object- 
language. They find a place in secondary or tertiary language and a 
peculiarity of these higher languages cannot falsify the material. 
character of the object-language with*whick we start. | 


Unless different, individuals recognise "Phe same objective situations 
tbey cangot have common verbal symbols. When wei translate from 
French into English or from code language into speech, the test of 
equivalence of the expressions must be that they denote ` or 
point to the same objects. Even if we say that they are equivalent 
because they have thé same use, the use of expressions is not 
arbitrary as admitted by Wittgenstein. The use is always determined 
and fixed by certain '' dapes rules " in the climate of a culture. 
When I use a wore I al ' commit myself ” by its use. This means 
that if I use, e.g., ‘‘ green "' in this case, I have to use it in other similar 

e Cases systematically." These so-called ‘‘ grammatical rules '" are not 
merely linguistic as suggested, but must be based on < facts 
and occurrences. Rules that are purely arbitrary will make 
communication impossible. | 


335 


We have seen before that the indefiniteness of tha,meaning of am 
isolated word is removed when it is a part of a sentence. In the 
e statements ‘‘ Socrates is dead ", ‘‘ Rabindranath is ill ” and ‘‘ Excalibur 
is broken to pieces °’, the proper names are determined in a way more 
concretely than they are when isolated. In such sentences the bedrer 
pf the name, that is the denotation or meaning of the name, is actually * 
dead, ill or broken and it is not true that meaning cannot undergo these 
vicissitudes. When the meaning of a proper name is indefinite, outside 


20 Ibid. 


4 (1, f, Moore—W ittgenstein's lectures in 1930-38. Mini 1954. ' `. 
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a sentence, the question of its death or illness does not arise. *Wh€n we 


a refer to a past object by a verbal symbol, the object itself is past, though - 


- our act of referring may be present. Then why is it wrong to mean 
by a proper name the bearer of that name? An expression of emotion 


`. 


may also contain a statement of fact. The highly emotional expressions, e 


cá 33 


'* old maid ’’, ‘‘ mean ” etc., when used in a particular context, are not 
entirely devoid of deseriptife meaning. In actual common language we 
often use the term “ meaning " as synonymous with the. nature of 
things. In case of meanings of value-words like.“ good ’’ ‘‘ bad "', ete., 
there is a question of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. Two 
value statements may be regarded as equivalent when the 
satisfactions or dissatisfactions, caused by them, are of the 
same degree. But it may be contended that, in ethe ultimate 
analysis, these depend on the ''satisfactoriness " of the objects 
. themselves, for there is some objective basis of satisfaction. 
Wittgenstein is perhaps right in case of ‘‘ numerals ' whose meanings 
appear to be their use. But§the '* grammatical rules " that determine 
the use are probably based ondhe objective world of éxperience. Nyaya 
contends that number is an objective quality of ññnits and* groups of 
Objects." It is, therefore, not unreasonable- to believe that e is a 
basic language of object-words and Russell’s theory of such a language 
as the starting 2d D a hierarchy of languages cannot be easily ruled 
out of court. | 
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-ANNUAL CEREMONY FOR THE PRESEN- - 
. TATION OF “BLUES”—CALCUTTA 
. UNIVERSITY | : 


_ è l 
SRI N. K. Guosg, B.A. (Car), LL B. (Leens), 
è BARRISTER-AT- LAW | 
| Chairman, Calcutta University Sports Board. | 


À very pleasant function was held on 8lst May, 1957 at 
Darbhanga Hall, Calcutta University on the éccasion of the annual 
ceremony for the presentation of Blues to the University students 
who took their seats along with the Professors, Members of the 
Senate, Syndicate and Sports Board. | 

Our popular Vice-Chancellor, Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, M.A. 

° (Cantab.), who is a very keen lE E sports presided over the 
function. = . “tn | 

Sri N. K. Ghoshs Chairman, Caletita University Sports Board, 
gave “mi account of the Inter- Collegiate and Inter-varsity games of 
1956- 57 and accorded a cordial welcome to Sm. Naida, Chancellor .. 
and new President of Calcutta University Sports Board. In his 
address ihe Chairman mentioned about the achievements during the | 
year 1956-57: (a) The victory of the Calcutta University Football 
Team in All-India Inter-varsity Football Final, 1956, which is 
regarded as thé’ Blue riband of the Inter-varsity Tournaments and: 
(b) the successful staging of the Centenary Sports in, collaboration 
with the Centenary Sports Committee. The Caleutta University 

œ participated in Football at Banaras, Swimming and ;Waterpolo at 

» Bombay, Volieyball at Allahabad, Tennis at Patna, Athletics and 
Rowing at Calcutta and Hockey at Banaras in the Inter-varsity 
Tournaments. Besides these Tournaments, Calcutta University 
Rowing Team participated in A.R.A.E. Regatta at Colombo. Many 
of tbe students of Calcutta University also represented! West Bengal 
ein National Championship in different games. Calcutta University 
Team also played against foreign a team like Rangoon|University in 
Football and Rowing. Sri S. Banerjee, Captain of: the Indian 
Olympic Foothall Team was also the Captain of the Calcutta Uni- - 
versity Team and was recipient of Blue from this University. 

The Indian Football Association, which controls the* Football in 


Calcutta made the following observation on the achievement of the 
Calcutta University Football Team: I 4, 


- gs | 
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** In the sphere of All-India Tournament also Calcutta Sniver 
sity defeated Nagpur University in the Final of the All-India Inter-- 
varsity Football championship, 1956 at Banaras and won tbe 
coveted Sir Asutosh Memorial Shield and Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed 
Cup, and re-established its süpremacy as the best University Footbal 
Team of the year.” 

Inter-Collegiate Football, Cricket, Hockey, Athletics, Swimming, 
Rowing and ‘Tennis were held as usual and more number i Colleges 
participated. 

Calcutta University Rowing Team was winner in the TInter-varsity 
Tournament in Pairs and in the Head of the Lake Regatta Tourna- 
ment in Scull. à 

Centenary Sports Celebration was held with a big programme. 
The smooth performance of the Centenary Sports was mainly due to 
the enthusiastic support given by tbe Vice-Chancellor, the Treasurer, 
ithe Registrar, Principal P. N. Banerjee, Prof. 8. P. Biswas, Members, 

of the Sports Board T otHer members in-charge of the various 

sections of the Centenary ports, Sports Journalists, etc. The thanks 
of the University due to the Principals of Colleges, who t came fc forward 
and helped us in finding accomodation for abont 400 ‘participants 
both men and women on the occasion of the Inter-varsity Atbletics 
meet in January last. 

For the first time in its history the Calcutta University awarded 
Blues to the women students. 


NUMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY BLUES : 


I Under the New Act, 1953-54 ET 97. `° 
Under the New Act, 1954-55 -— 49 - - 
Under the New Act, 1955-56 " 69 
Under the New Act, 1956-57 .. 88 ° 


Calcutta University Sports Board is gratified to find that an 
increasingly large number of students has been participating in 
various games, but the Board also feels that a still larger number of 
students get no facilities for participation in games and sports ar 
some form of physical exercise. The problem of women students 
regarding facilities for game and physical exercise should be seriously 
thought of. The provision for an enclosed ground for our womgn 
students with a woman ephysical Directress-in-charge cannot be 
delayed any longer. 

Due to the efforts of our Vice-Chancellor, Union Education 
W4nistry has contributed Rs. 80,000 for the construction*of a first 
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* floor Na the University Lowing Club Building and rest of the 
“expenditure will be met by the University. Tha University Tent on 
the Maidan has been considerably expanded and renovated with 
modern sanitary fittings and electrical arrangements.  , 
e Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of our University address- 
ed the students with a neat speech. He advised that the students 
specially in Rowing which is the best sports with a team work spirit 
should be taken seriously and the standard must be raised, In other 
sphere of sports the same spirit should prevail and in their future life 
they should take every type of work in a team-spirit. The students 
should not only devote themselves to academic activity but extra- 
academic side is equally important for the developinent of their body 
and mind. ` | 
For the first time in the history of the Calcutta University, 
Blazer coats with University crests were awarded to the:membérs of 
the Calcutta University Football Team by the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University. ° l ! 
lea was served to the students and gifsts present, and amidst 
cheer Dr. I Chakravarty, General Secretary, Calcutta University 
Sports Board and Registrar, Calcutta University, offered vote of thanks 
to the Chair, 


. MISSIONARY LIFE OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA 


Dr. ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE, M.A., LL.B., Pa.D. ° 


Reader in Pali, University College of Arts. 


At the age of thirty-five Buddha started his missionary career and 
himself continued it for forty-five years i.e. till his Mahaparinibbana. 
His first ministry commenced at Isipatana (Sarnath) with the conver- 
sion of a group of five monks (paficavaggiyas) who were his quondam 
associates. He delivered his first sermon known as the Dhammacak. 
kappavattanasutta (Turning of the wheel of Law) to them. It explains 
the four noble truths (cattári ariysaccáni) and the noble eight-fold 
path (ariya atthangikamagga). As a consequence thereof, the five 
brahmins were converted to the new faith. Thus was laid the foun- 
dation of the Buddhist saggzha.. ` 

There was at Benakes a young wan named Yasa who was living 
in great luxury. Being disgusted with the worldly pleaswres, he left 
home one day and went to Buddha who was staying on thean of 
. the river Varuna with his new recruits. Buddha delivered a discourse 
to him on the merits of giving alms, observance of mora] precepts, 
means of attaining*heavenly life and evils of earthly life. The dis- 
course had the desired ‘effect. Yasa accepted Gautama’s view and 
became a monk. Shortly after, his other fifty-four friends embraced 
Buddhism and became monks. There were then sixty monks and 
Buddha «vanted to propagate his doctrine far and wide with the co- 
operation of this band of selfless workers. From the Mahávagga 
we learn that he sent them oui in different directions with the 
words:—''Go, ye now, O Bhikkus, and wander, for the gain of the? 
many, for the welfare of the many, out of compassion for the world. 
Let not two of you go the same way. Preach the doctrine which js 

glorious in the beginning, middle, and end, in the spirit and in the 
letter; proclaim a consumate, perfect and pure life of holittess.” 
He himself went to Uruvelà and on the way met a party of thirty 
young men who were amusing themselyes with women in a grove. 
He gave them a discourse and in consequence of which they all be- 
came monks. 

While at Uruvelà Buddha converted the three re-worshipping 
Jatila brothers by preaching to them the famous sermon known as 


4 1 POPE ed., p. 91. 
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e the ire Sermon’ (Adittapariyaéya). Buddha then proceeded thence 
. to Rajacaha to redeem the promise he had made to king Bimbisara. 
` Having heard of his arrival, the king accompanied by ministers, . 
courtiers and citizens came to visit him. Buddha explained to them 
,ihe fundamentals of Buddhism. Being filled with ‘joy, the king 
presented his bamboo-erove (Veluvana) to him for residence of monkf. 
Buddha resided for sometime in the grove and concentrated more 
on the missionary work. Here were converted the two distinguished 
teachers, Sariputta and Moggallina. At that time Rajagaba was 
a resort of a large number of religious teachers and paribbajakas 
(wandering teachers). Buddha utilized the opportunity of meeting 
them and entering into discussions with them.* On several occasions 
he succeeded in converting them to his own views. He also secured 
a few householders here as his lay-devotees (upasakas). | 
King Suddhodana having heard that Buddha was preaching 
at Rajagaha sent Kaludayi, a play-mate of Buddha, to invite him 
"to pay a visit to Kapilavatthu. Baddhag accepted the invitation, 
Accompanied by a large number of monks, he came to Kapilavatthu 
and stopped. at Nigredha park, close*to the city. In their pride the 
Sa#kyat=were at first unwilling to receive him with marks of reverence. 
But „Buddha won them over by exhibition of his miracles. On the 
following day Buddha entered the city for alms with his monks. 
Yasodhar&, the mother of Ráhula, saw him from the palace and 
became highly aggrieved. She requested the king to persuade his son 
from begging his foed from door to door. The king did so but it was 
in vain. Buddha then ave a discourse which convinced the king of 
the excellence of his teaching. As a result king Suddhodana* became 
a lay-devotee of Buddha. It became now easy for Buddha to carry 
*n his missionary work at Kapilavatthu. The king's homage to his 
eson as also his kinship with the Sakyas made it possible for Buddha 
to win over a great number of them to his new faith., Yasodharš 
threw herself at Buddha’s feet and asked his son Rahula:to demand 
his heritage. Buddha asked Sariputta to confer the pabbajjá ordina- 
iian ga R&hula who was thus admitted into thé order as a novice 
(Sdmanera). Many other Sakyan youths of distinguished families 
followed the example of Rabulg and joined the sañngha, Prorninent 
among them were Ananda, Anuruddha, Upalh, Bhaddiya, Bhagu, 
Nanda and Devadatta. Upali, who was a barber, was admitted first 
into the order by Buddha in order to*humble the Sàkyas of their 
noble descent. Devadatta, both cousin and brother-in-law of Buddha, 
brought about a schism in the sabgha and founded a rival school. He 
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attempted several times on the life of the Teacher bhit d led in ' 
his design. He is known more for his constructive opposition toe 


Buddhism than for his support to it. A few Sakyan ladies also joined 
the order of nuns founded later on through the iutercession of Ápanda 
with Mahāpajāpati Gotami at the head. 

Buddha moved on to Savatthi (Sahet Mahet), capital of Kosala. 
It is the place where thé Teacher spent a great part of his missionary 
life. Here was given a large number of discourses as also were 
framed many Vinaya rules for the guidance of the members of the 
sangha. In the history of the propagation of religion it occupies 
a place next in importance to Magadha. When Buddha visited 
Savatthi at the invitation of Anàthapindika, ethe rich merchant, he 
purchased from prince Jeta a large park and erectetl a monastery 
there and presented it to Buddha for the residence of the monks. 
It was through the influence and munificence of Anàthapindika 
Buddhism could make a headway in Kosala. Next to Anathapindika 
in munificence was bey who-built the Pubbáráma monastery for 
Buddha. King Pasenadi Who had regard for. Brahmanic and other 


teachers became a lay-devotee of Buddha through the. influenge | 


of his queen Mallika and his two sisters, Soma and Sakulà, who had 
already become lay-devotees of Buddha. In order to convince: the 
people of his superiqrity over other teachers Buddha had to resort 
to miraculous power here. The result had been the conversion of 
a few house-holders to Buddha’s new faith. Notable among them 
were Ganaka Moggallana, Paficakangathapaji, Isidatta, Rohana and 
others. : 
Buddha passed on to Vesali where he spent the fifth vassa (rainy 
season retreat). There was at Vesali a famous courtezan named 
Ambapali. She became a lay-devotee of Buddha and made a gift of 
ambavana (mango-grove) to the sangha. À few Vinaya rules were 
also framed here for the welfare of the monks. It is striking to note 
that an event of outstanding importance occurred at Vesàli in the 
history of Buddhism., Buddha consented to the formation of the 


order of nuns, which was the unique of its kind and marked the , 


beginning of an order of nuns in India. 
When Buddha came to Kosambi, the capital of king Udena, he 


heard that a quarrel was going on among the Vinayadharas (masters; 
of discipline) and Dhammakathika (reciters of Doctrine) on minor 


matters of discipline. He failed to reconcile the monks and retired 
to a forest called Parileyyaka where he was attended by an elephant 
and A monkey. Subsequently the monks became repentant and 
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approached Buddha to ask his pardon. Buddha then delivered a dis- 


x Course on the evils of discord. King Udena was not at first in favour 


of this new religion. His queen Sàmàvati was devoted to Buddha.* 
It was through her efforts, the king became a lay- devotee of Buddha. 
His conversion was effected by Pindola Bharadvaja, a noted monk pf 


the locality. The king made generous gifts to the saügha later on. 


- Avanti, the capital of which was Ujjeni, was one of the important 


places in tfe west where Buddhism attained prominence during the 


life-time of Buddha. Although Buddha did not visit Avanti, he 
asked Mahakacciyana, a distinguished monk of the place, to pro- 
pagate his teachings there. Sona Kutikanna, a son of a rich 
mercbant, and a few other notable persons were converted to the new 
faith. They helped much in the propagation of Buddhism. It -was 


largely through Mahākaccāyana’s efforts that Ujjeni became a centre 
of Buddhism. It attained importance a century after the Mahapari- 


nibbàna of Buddha and 1 an important rôle in the later history 
of Buddhism. 
‘Thus jt’ seems that Buddhism daring Buddha’s life- oe was snot 
oon fried 4o a certain locality. It had a rapid progress.’ Towards 
ilie. east it had spread to Kajangala, to the west Verañja and to the 
north io the land of Karas; l 
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E > . POSITION OF WOMEN AS REFLECTED IN.” ; 
| THE FORMS OF MARRIAGE 


PROF. IIERAMBA (aasan 
* Sanskrit College 


Marriage to the Hindus is regarded as most importat of all the 
Samsküras, the members of which vary form two' to forty’. It is 
° believed that a person is born with debts, which he can repay, by 
studenthood, by performing sacrifices and by procreating sonst.” It ig 
also stated. that a sonless man bas no abode if heaven after death’, 
Marriage under the circumstances is regarded as almost an essential 
duty for all, excepting of course those who will adopt lifelong pupilage. 
According to Śāştric point of view il is incumbent that a person should 
always have affiliation with either of the four stages of life. Probably 
this is one of the reasons ben in the event of wife’s death a person is 
required to go in for the sderament of marriage again in order to have 
a wife as his associate for the discharge of household duties, win place of 
a deceased ones. The net result of these injunctions is that marrfed 
life is an essential and integral part of the household stage of 


existence. -a 

Marriage has been defined by Raghunandana as acceptance 
conducive to wifehood*. Before marriage girls are generally desi- 
gnated as ‘Kanya’ and after marriage sbe becomes the wife of person 
to whom,she is married. Her paternal gotra ceases after marriage 
and she becomes affiliated to the gotra of her husband. (Svagotridbhra- 
yate nari vivahat saptame pade). Father of the girl offers her ine 
marriage and the groom accepts heras hbis wife. Marriage varies in | 
nature and form according to the variations in the nature of the gift. 
To the Hindu writers on law almost all possible variations of gift in 
marriage have come, in view and accordingly they have classified 
marriage into eighte forms as: Brahma, Daiva, Árga, Pràjüpatya, 
Asura, Gandharva, Raksasa and Paisáca'. Normally from Sastric¢ 
point of view the position of a married. wife was very high in the 


Smrti Candrikà p. 18. 

Vide Gautama Dh. Sütra VIII 14-24, : | ° 
Tai. Sam. VT. 9.10. 5. ° 
Nüputrasya lokostiti tatsarve paéavo viduh—Ai. Bra. 33,1. - 

Vide Udvahacandraloka—p. 194. 

Bháryàivasampüdakagrahanarh viv&hah— p. 3 "Üdv&hataivam. 
Brühmodaivastathaivürsah pr&jüpatyastathüsurah. 

Gündharvo rükgasaácaiva paiücaécüstamodbamali.— Manu ITI/21. 
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° societ . Im the Rgveda wife has been described as the home itself 
= (jayedastam)*. The idea of co-operation between the husband and , 
wéfe has been clearly stated in the Satapatha Brühmana which observes. » 
ihat wife is half of one person, and therefore before his getting a wife | 
e» man cannot be said io be perfect?. Even the Mahábhürata'" rays 
» that wife is half of à man—‘Ardharh bharya manusyasya’. Brhaspati 
accordingly says ‘that wife is equal sharer with husband in religious 
and non-religious actions. 

* Sarirardham smrta bharyd punyápunya phale sama’. All these 
observations indicate how the position of wife in Hindu society was 
elated. But on the other side of the problem there are statements 
of the writer on law ig the effect that a woman under no status of 
society is free te act according to her sweet, will. -The well known 
direction of Manu—‘Na stri svatantryamarhati’ is a pointer in this 
direction. | 

š Marriage has been generally classified under two heads—righteous 
(dharmyah) and non-righteous A and the classification .is 
not without a purpose. A marriage under4any one of the righteous 
form of marriage has different legal hearing on the position of the -wife 
and her sbare in property, than & marriage performed under any one 
of the non-righteous group. 

This may be clearly noticed when the question of stridhana comes 
in. But the classification into two groups is not within the view of 
the present discussion. We shall now see how the position of women 
varied according as she was married according to anyone of the eight 
forms of marriage. | 

The Brühma form of marriage is one in which a maiden is given 
away to a meritorious and learned groom, after he is invited by the 
father or guardian of the maiden with proper show of honour." Here 

" the bride has no say in matter of her matrimony and like other objects 
of gift, she is given away to the groom. The gift of the maiden 
daughter, fkanyadàns' as it may be called must be distinguished from 
any other gift. There is no doubt that by this gift the proprietory 
rivift of the father over the girl ceases and it becomes transferred to 

"the husband of the maiden, but that right in no way permits the 
husband to treat her wife ineany way he takes. However that isa 
legal point, but the fact is that by such gift the girl acquires. the full. < 
Hedged status of a patni—a position which a married woman should ` 

* Rgveda IIT 53.4. | ' 

2 V.91.10: ‘Ardho ha va ega atmano yajjáay& etc, 

10 Adi Parva. 74-40. 


ll Acchadya carcayitva ca érutisilavate ‘svayam, — — 
Abaya dinath kanyayaéh Brahmo dbarmeh prakirtitah—Manu ITI/Q7, ` 
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aspire for. She by virtue of such a gift not only becomes the hi of 


the person to whom the gift is made, but also becomes entitled.to asso- »" 


*ciate herself with the specified duty in the sacrificial work. (Ayyab®- 
ksanadi). This right is the most ideal one and therefore later _com- 
mentators have eulogised this form of marriage, for here the gift i is a% 
righteous one (prakrstam). Inspite of all these things, there is no 
denying of the fact that ‘the maiden here acts like.a dol], with no signi- 
ficant role to play so far as her desire to choose a particular groom is 
concerned. | ; 

The Daiva form. is to be treated as a variant of the Brahma form 
of marriage. Here the girl is an object of gift as in the Brahma form 
but the difference is this that in the Brihma form of marriage she was 
given away to the groom strictly selected and honoured *from the stand 
point of his merit. There was no other purpose behind such a gift, 
other than the future welfare and happiness of the bride. A grain of 
selfishness can be ‘marked in the Daiva form when ‘the maiden 
daughter is given away to fre Officiating priest in recognition of his 
services, rendered in the &crifjce’’. The position of the girl is not 
improved to any extent but may be said to have deteriorated in in yiew 
of the fact that certain selfish motive,in association with. & bit com- 
mercial one works behind this matrimonial alliance. The giri in 
previous case was Jike an ordinary object of gift but the purpose of 
ihe same was holy in design, here on the other hand she is given away 
with a selfish motive so to say and to give-her with such a purpose 
tends to make the transaction commercia] in nature. Medhatithi 
assigns inferiority to this form for such rnotive'?. In short, the Daiva 
form represents the helpless position of the maiden- daughter in 
marriage. = 

The Prajaépatya form of marriage also belongs to the righteous . 
group amongst the forms of marriage. The position of the bride here 
is a bit bettered. In this form the groom isa suitor for the hands of 
the bride, while in other two forms, already mentioned he would have 
been-invited by the father of the bride. So far as the Prajapatya form 
of marriage is concerned the position of women has been graded To. 
certain extent. «From the definition furnished by Manu we learn 
ihat the bridegroom here is the suifor (Arthine) and he was 
not invited with proper honour as was the case in dither 
righteous forms of marriage like Brahma and Daiva. The 


1 Daive tu vitate samyagrivije karma kurvate. 
Alatkrtye sütadánarb daivarh dharmarh pracakeate.—Manu TII/28. 


“is Etāvatopakārasambandhena Brahm&ddaivo nyünah.— Bhësya on Manu IIT/28, 
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species df the form lies in-thé act that the father or guardian of 


". the bride makes certain stipulation with the groomdesignate 


sô ‘that he may not marry again during the lifetime of the married, 


wife. He is again to assure that he will not be entitled to take to 
@Pravrajya or renunciation but these conditions are subject to be 
anulled in’ case of death of the wife married according to Prajapatya 
form of marriage.. Thus the form did ‘a great favour to the brides 
such offered by restricting such matrimonial relationship to monoga- 
mous pairs only. Tbe greatest honour that can be shown to 
married làdies is exhibited .hére for we abserve the words used in the 
stipulation:as “Saha dharmarh ‘cara’. The groom - must assure. the 
father of the bride shat such a married girl is to be given the 
status of Dhafmapatni’. Tha word ‘Patni’ should be clearly dis- 
lingushed from the words 'jàyà' or ‘bharya’. Mere marriag. does 
not make a wife a ‘Patni’. - Patni is used in the sense of a married 
e wife who gets. the right of being associated with her husband so far 
as the sacrificial act is concerned (cf.| Patyurno- yajñasarnyoge). 
A bharya or jaya does not possess this priv€ege. Though the Praja- 


patya form’ of marriage belongs to the righteous group and though ` 


the maiden offered for marriage is still an object of gift as in 
othér .righteous forms yet the. position that a wife occupies by being 
married according to this form is a covetable ong., It is a fact fhat 
such a girl gets no scope of selecting her husband, but her guardians 
here are to be thanked that the condition that they impose on. the 


groomdesignate, who is, a suitor, speaks for the recognition of the - 


bride as a human being not as any other object of gift.- Bo of ‘the 
righteous forms of marriage this one may be regarded as the only 
e form where women bave been treated from a humanitarian angle 


. of “view. 


When we pass on’ to the -Arsa form we s find A marriage was 


perpetrated after the suitor paid a couple of cows to the . guardian ` 


or father of the bride. The definition of this form of marriage as 
we get in the law .book of Manu '* is significant for here we find a 
: ratronal’ explanation of the. point as to why the groom should give 
cows to the father of the bride. It is stated that, such..a. pair of 
cows ‘should: be taken strictly for the purpose of serving come sacri- 
fici#l merit.: (Yajfiasiddhyartham). Whatever may be the direction 
‘of the writers on law that cows were taken for sacrificial purpose, yet 
we must not lose sight of the fact that there was a sort of commer- 


M Bkath gomithunam dve và varüdád&ya dharmatah 
Kanya pradauain, vidhivadargo dharmah sa ucyate. 
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cial element in such from of marriage. Manu has strictly bes i 
that thie is taken for honouring the girl (Arhanam tat: kumárinàm). „° 


What he means to say that the commercial element. was tried 4o 
be concealed under the cloak of sacrificial merit. The position of 


the maidens becomes a bit weakened from the position in which wee 


find in other righteous forms. She becomes an object of commercial 
gift and she is given awky in exchange of a pair of oxen. Such a 
maiden is not allowed to select her groom. 

This status of women became further dosenérdledi in the Ásura 
form of martiage, where the semi-commercial attitude of the Arga 
form, yielded to the strictly commercial one. The definition of this 
form of marriage as given by Manu shows thet in the Asura form 
the suitor pleases the father or guardian of the bride by payment of a 
stim of money, the exact figure of which is not mentioned in any 


‘text nor is fit to be mentioned, in view of the fact that it depends 
&irictly on the merit and beauty of the bride concerned. Thus the, 


inàiden becomes an objdpt of commercial transaction. She is given 
no power of choosing ey nik for herself and ¿his is possible in 
& society where the theory of Patria potestas is strictly observed. 
The epithets used as ‘Kanyai caiva gaktitah’ in the definition of Manu 
may be interpreted as signifying a state of society in which certain 
amount of money ig also to be given to the bride ‘also. That may 
speak for the status of the girl concerned, for ‘she might have 
acquired by this time consciousness about her own position. However, 
here we get for the first time the activity of the bride as a ‘Sharer 
of money, given to her father by the suitor. 

Coming to the Raksasa form we will find that thé helpless 


position of the maiden is taken advantage of by the groom who 


applies force to capture her by molesting or killing her guardians, 


when they opposed such an act. The question of exercising discretion ° 


about her marriage does not arise at all, for such an opportunity 
can come only scarcely. 

The Paidica foym is a variety of the Raksasa form of marriage. 
Here the groom commits rape on the girl during her unconétitus 
state of mind.. It has been condemned by writers on law for this 
reason. ‘The girl here has nothing to dô and the act of ravishment 
is perpetrated on her, when she is not in a position to understand 
the implications. The law makers of course had a tendency io have 
the act regularised by observance of ceremonies like Saptapadi, Pani- 
grabana etc. and this may show the unfortunate position in which 
gjyis were placed under Paigaca form of marriage. 
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k. Gandharva form of marriage is very important from the 
». point of view of determining the status of women married according 
te that form. In the Manusamhita the form has been defined as: N 


Icchayányonyasainyogah kanyäyäśca varasya ca 


Gandharvah sa tu vijñeyah maithunyah küámasambhavah.  , 
A (Manu sarhbita ILE/32 


Here the groom and the bride mutually get attracted. towards each 
other and the entire design of the matrimonial connection is backed 
by free flow of love. The maidens are absolutely free in this form of 
marriage so far as the selection of groom is concerned and the 
guardians have no say in the maiter. Their Jiberty in this respect 
is not impeded to any extent and it is the only form of marriage 
where tbe girls are found to possess an independent status and their 


guardians had not the opportunity to question this. Watsiyana was. 


the greatest propounder of this Gandharva form of marriage for 
" he supported such a match on account of the happy ending which 
follows such a union. 

This status beceme very much “raised in ihe Svayamvara form 
of Marriages where girls selected their partners of life from amongst 
a number of suitors, who often were invited by their guardians. 

This in short is the systematic study of the forms of menrisge in 
their bearing on the status of the married ladies, 
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INTERREGNUM 


Rabinochandra—Jai Singh had eight sons, Sanabal, Labanya 
Chandra alias Rabinochandra, Madhuchandra, Tulsijit, Chourajit, 
Marjit, Daoji aiias Khongfai Neamba and Gambhir Singh, Sanahal 
pre-deceased his father. Jai Singh placed Rabinochandra on the 
throne in 1798, before he left for Nabadwip. From this time upto 
the first Anglo-Burmese war, the history of Manipur is stained with 
fratricidal war. The princes fell out among themselves to secure the 
throne. Daoji and Gambhir Singh with the help of their relatives 
hatched a conspiracy. Aftef a period of three years Rabinochandra's 
reign was one day cut short By the assassin's sword in 3801, while 
he was returning to the palace playing polo ! SS 

Madhuchandra— Madhuchandra, the third son of Jai Singh, 
foiling the purpose of the conspirators captured power immediately 
after the murder of Rabinochandra. Gambhir Singh and his party, 
baffled iu their first attempt were lying in wait for a fresh opportunity. 
Madhuchandra, to strengthen bis position, appointéd Chaurajit and 
Marjit to the posts of ‘‘Jubraj’’ (heir apparent) and Senapati (Chief 
of the army) respectively. But this also failed to muintain the 
cohesion. Jubraj Chaurajit threw off his allegiance to Madhuchandra 
but failing to capture power he left Manipur for Nabadwip. After 
a short period he again decided to re-enter Manipur. At Cachar he 
managed to rally some hundred followers and with them he made 
his venture. Senapati Marjit at such hour joined with Chaurajit. 
Madhuchandra was defeated at the battle of Sangaithen and fled to 
Cachar in 1806.14 j — 

Chaurajit—Chaurajit after occupying the throne appointed Marjit 
as his ‘Jubaraj’ and Senapati. In thé meantime Madhu Chandra 


æ entered into an alliance with Krishna Chandra, the ruler of Cacher, 


by giving his daughter Induprabha to him.? With his help he made Ë 


1 Bijoy Pancballe, p. £8. 
la Bijoy Punchalle, pp. 90-91. 
æ Cacharer Intlibritta-- Upend:a Nath Guha. 
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+, his last attempt to regain power, bui was defeated and killed by 


Gbaurajit at Bishnupur.* 


But the position of Chaurajit was also not very secure. Within' 


e ? short period Marjit made an unsuccessful attempt to capture power 


° 


and fled to Tummoo. There he sought the intervention of Bodawpaya 
(1779-1819), king of Ava, who brought aboutea reconciliation between 
the two brothers. But it did not last long. He again made two 
successive atlerspts on the capital but failing to capture it he escaped 
to Cachar.* Marjit had some horses with him including “‘a hockey 
pony of quite exceptional excellence". ` He presented the ruler of 
Cachar, Krishna Chandra and bis brother Govinda Chandra four horses. 
Govinda Chandra asked for the best one, when it was refused, he 
snatched from him seven more horses. Marjit felt much offended 
and-with a few followers went to Ava hoping to get help from that 
side. He agreed to renounce the claim of Manipur over Kubo-Valley 
and even acknowledge the overlordship of Burma if he could be 
placed on the throne of Manipur. Afr about 7 years, in 1892 he 
succeeded m inducixty the ruler of Bufma to espouse his cause. 
"During the winter of 1812 one division of the Burmese army 
accompanied by Marjit reached Kakching Khulel in Manipur through 
the Imole Pass. Another division led by the Sumjok Raja entered 
into Manipur by the Muchee route and encamped near Hueerok. 
This division was totally defeated and its leader killed by Pitambar 
Singh, a nephew of Raja Chaurajit. Pitambar then advanced to 
Kalching but was miserably defeated. Now it was the turn for 
Chaurafit to fly to Cachar. Gambhir Singh also followed him. 
Marjit became the ruler of Manipur.* 

At Cachar Chaurajit was not sitting idle. He had already learnt 
from Krishna Chandra that the British Government was making 
preparation to declare war against Burma. He thought that as he 
was drivén out by the Burmese forces, the British might help him 
to secure his throne.’ Accordingly in the year 1818, he sent his 


~encle, Bhadra Singh with a letter to the Governor General with a 


view to making an alliance with him. He promised that if the 
Governor General agreed ta help him to restore his authority, in that 


3 Bijoy Punchalle, p. 92. - 


4 Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India—Capt. Pemberton. 
?à Assam District Gazetters, Vol. I, Cachar, pp. 95-26. 


b Letter from Marjit Singh, Raja of Manipur to the Magistrate of Sylhet District 6th 
January, 1818, Prachin Bangla Patra Sankalan—Dr. 8. N. Sen, p. 74. 


6 Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India—Capt. Pemberton, 
+ Prachin Bangla Patra Sankalan—Dr. 8, N. Sen. Introduction, p. 77. i 
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case his Naga and Kuki forces would be at the disposal of the ritish 
. Government in their operation against Burma." : 
* , Soon after the despatch of this letter Chaurajit due to some ° 
misunderstanding with ¿he new ruler of Cacbar (1813), Govinda 
Chandra, left Cachar for Jaintia and began to raid Cachar. Govinda 
Chandra aiso heard that Ram Singh, the Chief of Jaintia was making ™ 
preparation to invade Cachar. He was not at ail sure of his strength 
and feeling helpless in the face of imminent attack, applied for help 
to the Governor General of India. But no help camé from the 
British Government. In the mean time Gainbhir Singh, brother of 
Chaurajit who was appointed senapati of Cachar forces joined in a 
conspiracy against Govinda Chandra along with other important 
officers like Tularam and Sanandaram. Govinda Chandra again 
applied to the Governor General of India in 1823 to allow him to get 
the service of one English man and 25 Hindusthani sepoys.*° 


INVASION OF CACHAR BY MARJIT ° 


lt has been already s A. that towards the close of 1812 Marjtt 
occupied the throne of Manipur as a vassal of Burm. . He never 
forgot the insult he had received from Govinda Chandra. He decided 
to take his revenge by attacking Cachar after consolidating his awtho- 
rity in Manipur. But before doing so, he in a letter to the Magistrate 
of Sylhet explained his intention as well as the reason for invading 
Cachar, so that the British Government might not come to the aid 
of Govinda Chandra due to any misunderstanding.” In reply to 
that letter the Magistrate informed him that he had received no orders 
from the Governor General to help the Raja of Cachar. Only s 
Davidson bad been sent to Badarpur with troops to guard the frontier 
of ihe company’s territory. In 1818 Chaurajit feeling confident of 
his position in Manipur marched against Cachar with a large force.” 
It was quite impossible .on the pert of Govinda Chandra to resist 
him, Chaurajit at the request of Govinda Chandra came from Jaintia 
to help bim. Gambhir Singh also stood by his side. Such unexpec- 
ted alliance among them compelled Marjit to retire. But Chaarajit 


8 Letter from Marjit to the Governor General of India Prachin Bangla Patra 

Sankalan—Dr. 8. N. Sen No. 137, p. 81, 
Letter from Govinda Chandra to the Governor General of India. Prachin Bangle 

Patra Sankalan—No. 141, pp. 66-67. z 

10 Letter from Govinda Chandra to the Governor General, dated the 18th April, 1818, 
Prachin Bangla Patra Sankalan— Dr. 8. N. Sen. 

if Letter from Marjit to the Magistrate of Sylhet. Prachin Bangla Patra Sankalan--- 
Ur. S, N, Sen. No. 162, p. 72. | 

1? Prachin Bangla Patra Sankalan—LIn.ttcr No. 162, p. 74. 
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MANIPUR UNDER MARJIT 


T In 1812 Manjit securing the throne of Manipur sent the Burmese 
forces back to their country and remained in,undisputed possession of 
the country for about six years. These years passed in peace and 
he found tfme to undertake some development works. He made some 
additions and alternations in the palace and further beautified it. 
A road from the palace up to Sangaithen was constructed in his time.!' 
Some Burmese fashions including the dragom as the state emblem 
weré introduced in fiis time. This was due to his long association 
with the Burmese. Friendly relation with Burma facilitated foreign 
trade. Grazing grounds again became crowded with cattle. In view 
of the return of prosperity in Manipur many of those who left the 
country along with Chaurajit came bagk.'" But inspite of it Marjit 
for his dependance on Burma and leaning towards Burmese fashions 
failed to earn much regard froin his people. That became apparent 
alils. time of his invasion of Cachar in 1818. The numerical strength 
of his forces was so much superior to the combined army of Govinda 
‘Chandra, Chaurajit and Gambhir Singh that he could have easily 
occupied Cachar. But when it became known to Bis forces that they 
would have to fight against Cbauraiit and Gambhir Singh, no allure- 
ment could stir up, any enthusiasm in them to fight. Maryjit was 
quick to realise the werkings of their mind and to prevent further 

calamities he hurried back to Manipur." 
Though Marjit ascended the throne of Manipur formally acknow- 
e ledging the suzerainty of the ruler of Burma yet within a few years 
a he realised that he could rule his country practically as an independent 
king. He reduced his subjection to a mere agreement in the paper. 
Yet nothing untoward had happened between the two countries. His 
sdaring ambition sneaked in Kubo Valley also. Without receiving 
any authority from Burma, he allowed people to tut down trees in that 

. valley. 

Old Bodawpaya, the ruler of Burma was naturally offended but 
he had then no time to take steps. After his death in 1819, Bugyidaw 
gucceeded him. It was at his request that the late ruler of Burma 


: 
Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India, Capt. Pemberton. 


Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India, Capt, Pemberton. 
Bijoy Punchalle, p. 95. 
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16 Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India, Pemberton, p 45, 
N A History of Assam—Gait, p. 272 - 
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bad agreed to help Marjit to secure the throne of Manipur.» Bdoyidaw 
after ascending the throne summoned Marjit to the Burmese capital,” 
to pay homage.  Marjit apprehended that he would be put to trouble 
if he attended the installation of ihe new king. He pleaded his 
inability to attend the ceremony due to the hostile intentions of hise 
Brothers—Chaurajit and Gambhir Singh. .A Burmese army was e 
immediately despatched*to seize him. After an unsuccessful encounter 
Marit, with his army, fled to Cachar.'? " 


~ 


OCCUPATION OF CACHAR BY THE REFUGEE KINGS OF MANIPUR 


Having been driven out of Manipur Marjit came to Cachar and 
surrendered himself to Chaurajit. He also anded over to him the 
charge of the sacred image of Govindaji. Chaurajit pardoned him 
and received him with kindness. Then the three brothers Chaurajit, 
Marjit and Gambhir Singh occupied the whole of Cacher Kingdom. 
Govinda Chandra fled to Sylhet and applied to the Governor General» 
toannex Cachar and bring it under the administration of Sylhet 
District. But the eben | Gevernment then refused to interfere in 
the affairs of Cachar.!?. Letters from Cooch Behar and Assamslso 
tell the same story “The prevailing anarchy and disorder loddly 
called for British Intervention, if not annexation. The noblés of 
Assam like the Raja of Cachar, implored the Governor General again 
and again to save their unhappy land from desolation and ruin but the 
East India Company's government refused to interfere until Burmese 
ageression forced their hands and rendered aeradical revision of, their 
North Eastern Frontier policy an imperative necessity’ .. 

The Kingdom of Cachar was already divided into two parts 
between Govinda Chandra and Chaurajit. Tbe three Manipurie 
brothers after driving away Govinda Chandra repartitioned it among , 
themselves. Chaurajit ruled the tract, east of the Tilain hill from 
Sonaimukh. Gambhir Singh got the land west of Tilain hill, which 
he ruled from Gumrah and Marjit ruled Hailakandi from Jhapirband.*? 


e nae 


ATTEMPTS TO RESTORE Manipur Tint 1823 :— xs 


The Burmese forces after occupying Manipur in 1819 placed one 
Jadu Singh, son-in-law of Charib Niwaz on the throne of Manipur. 
But shortly he was replaced by Shoobal Singh, brother of Nare 


18 Wastern Frontier of British India, p. 88—By A. C. Baneriee. 

1? Tetter from Govinda Chandra to the Governor General (erd Moira). Prachin 
Bangla Patra Sankalan, Part IT, No. 163, p. 76-77. we 

20 Prachin Bangla Patra Sankalan—Dr. S. N. Sen, Part II. Introduction, p. XVI, 

e» 21 Kacharer Itibritto— Upendra Nath Guha, pe 170, 
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° Siogh¥? But noné of them ever enjoyed the confidence of the 
`. Manipurles. Heera Chandra, son of a former ruler Rabino Chandra 

remained in Manipur and supported by his countrymen continued 

to annoy the Burmese garrison. In 1822 Pitambar Singh, a nephew ° 
eoi Marjit went from Cachar to help Heera Chandra.: They sucseeded 

in defeating a large Burmese detachment, The country had beem 
so much devastated, that the leaders of these parties found themselves 
unable to get provisions for their men and they withdrew into Cachar. 
Next year "Pitambar was again sent to oust Shoobol, the puppet ruler. 
He became successful in his mission, but refused to hand over the 
country to Chaurant. At this, Gambhir Singh went to Manipur with 
a small force and defeated Pitambar near Jaynagar. Pitambar fled 
to Ava for gapd. Gambhir Singh from the extreme difficulty of 
obtaiüing supplies was compelled to return to Cachar almost 
immediately: > ae 
The Princes of Manipur, even when banished from their country, | 
failed-to pull on with each other, «After returning from his raid in 
Manipur in 1828, Gambhir Singh soon quafrelied with Chaurajit and 
occupied the whole *f Cachar. Marjit was allowed to enjoy his share 
ugder him*but Chaurajit took shelter in Sy-het and remained there 
till the outbreak of the first Anglo-Burmese War. » 
| Tn the mean time Govinda Chandra, the deposed ruler of Cachar 
‘finding no hope of getting any help from the British Government 
entered into negotiations with the Burmese Government. In the 
year 1823, Burmese army invaded: Cachar through Manipur but they 
were’ repelled by Gambhir Singh. When the Anglo-Burmese War 
_ was formally declared in 1824 Marjit feeling insecure at Cacbar fled to 
. Sylhet.” From 1823 to 1824 Gambhir Singh made repeated requests 
to the Britisb authorities for help against the Burmese. incursions. 
But tbey preferred not to make any commitment in this affair until the 
out, break of the First Anglo-Burmese War in 1824.2° 


22 Statistical Account of Manipur—Brown. 
23 Report on the Eastern Frontier of British Yada enion pp. 46-47, 
ew 4 Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India, p. 4? 
" 25 Statistical accounts of Manipur—Brown. 
26 Burmese War— Wilson. 
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NEW. ASPECTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ba PRoFESSoR RAGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTI 
(Barasat Government College) 
I e 


The institution of the State and its relation to the individual 
have been studied unger various names such as Politics, Political 
Philosophy,. Political*Theory or Political Scsence. There is more 
than one book under each of these titles. Professor Adamoyich of 
the Vienna University does not use any of these names in his con- 
tribution to the UNESCO anthology on, “Contemporary Political 
Science’’ published in 1950. , He describes his article as ‘‘The Science, 
of the State". It appear to be a new title which can be added to 
the above list. "EM l 

The word Politics" is derived from the Greek word "Polis" 
(po-Hs). In the Greek language, this word ''sufficed for both “ity 
and state’’.? Itis only natural, then, that ‘Polis’? would be accepted 
as a synonym fog the ‘city state’. Professor Barker also adopts this 
usage of the word.* Even then, the association of such ‘a modern 
word as the “State” with ''Polis" does not seém to be appropriate. 
Whereas the state is exclusively a political, association, “Polis” was 
a spiritual bond” As Professor Cole maintains ‘‘Polis’’ does not 
mean ‘State’, and in translating it as ‘State’ we are twisting Greek 
thought to suit our own patterns of thinking”. Professor Field 
suggests that we should call “Polis” a community rather than a 
State. However, ‘‘Politics’’ stands for knowledge centering round 
the affairs of “Polis” or ‘city-state’. In short, ‘‘Politics’’ is primarily 
the knowledge of the State.’ | 

Aristotle calls such knowledge as master science in his book on 
"HEthics",' but he describes his own special study in this fit? as 


1 Adamovich, Li. '' The Science of the State in Germany and Austria '', pp. 23-87. 
2 Durant, W. “ The Story of Civilization "*Vol. 2, '' The Life of Greece." New 
York, (1939), p. 204. 
7 Barker, E. * Greek Political Theory : Plato and His Predecessors '' London 4918). 
i Dickinson, G. n. t“ The Greek View of Life ". London (1941 Edn.). 
5 Cole, G.D.H. ‘ Essays Iu Soeial Theory," London (1950), p. 18. 
6 Field, G. G. “f Political Theory," London (1956), p. 8. 
l Professor Gettell defines Political Science as the science of the State “ Political 
Science " Revised Edn. (1951), p. 8. “= 
8 Tt is also called '* Nichmomachean Ethicg2' as it was edited by Aristolle's son 
irr aa Aristotle-—'* The Niccmachean ic ". (Loeb Classical Library), London 
^ Js p. 5. 
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'"Polities". Although he published both these books in one volume, 

"which shows how close was the relationship between ethics and 
politics in his time, later on they were separated.’ i 


Fhe word “Political” is the adjective of the word “Polities”. 
Ze Political Philosophy” emphasises a special aspect of tbe study. 
"Philosophy" is ‘darshan’ or a particular insight into the ultimate. 
It is wisdom based on the Knowledge of the Reality. The word 
“Political”? In association with “Philosophy” implies an inquiry into 
the ultimate reality or the basic principles of the State. Political 
Philosophy ‘‘deals with generalizations rather than with particular :'? 
“It is the study of the ideal social organisatioh''.!! Politics has long 
been an associate of philosophy. In Scottish tradition, Politics forms - 
a part of Moral Philosophy. Ever since Confucius, Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, took active interest in the morals and mechanism of 
the State, Politics has become a legitimate pastime of philosophers. 
"Indeed philosophers have made and are also making significant, con- 
tributions to the theoretical aspect of Politic 
“Political Theoryé' bas more or fess the same connotation as 
“POMtical *Philosophy’’. The word *"Theory'" has a very special 
meaning. It means a well-founded speculative view. It is a sup- 
position explaining something. ‘“‘Political Theory” emphasises the 
contemplative aspect of the affairs of the State and fts related concepts, 
Even now in Oxford University the chair of this particular department 
is called Chichele Professorship of Social and Political Theory, and 
its Professor G. D. H.*'Cole zealously defends the use of the word 
‘‘Theory’s against “Philosophy” and ‘‘Science’’.*” | 
The association of the term ‘‘Science’’ to Politics’ is a nineteenth 
"century innovation. Taking science as a systematic knowledge, 
° Political Science implies such a knowledge of the state. Political 
Science stands for both an empirical investigation of political 
phenomena and the utilisation of such knowledge as a technique 
of control of political relations. lt becomes, ultimately a 


* asa 
° $3 Durant, W. ibid, f.n. p. 593. 
10 Gettell, R.G. ibid. p. 5. ° 


1 Durant, W. “The Story of Philosophy,” New York .1951 edn.) p. XXVIII. 

l2eKeirstead, BS. and Watkins, F.M. “Political Science in Canada" in “Contem 
porary Political Sciences’ Paris 4195.) p. 171. 

13 Cole, G D.H. “Scope and Method in Social®and Political Theory". LIoaugural 
Lecture delivered at Oxford on 9 November, 1945 and published by Clarendon. 

Professor Cole once told me that he refused to participate in the International Political 

Science Conference because he tosk strong exception fo the adoption of the word ‘‘Science’’ 
after the werd * Political". —(Personal communication), = 
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study of power. ^ Sir John Seeley pointed out to the students 
of the Cambridge University in 1885 that the subject which, 
had hitherto been called ‘Political Philosophy” would now be 
called “Political Science’’.“ In the twentieth century, in particular, 
thesubject is almost universally called ‘‘Political Science’. There 
are important National Political Science Associations and there is, 
at present, a world organisation called International Political Science 
Association, with its Head Quarters in Geneva. 


Although the state is the central issue of Political Science the 
emphasis has shifted now from the state to political behaviour, and 
social and psychological factors and forces of the government and the 
governed." Walter Lippmann ^ MacIver," Merriam™ and Lasswell?® 
represent this modern trend. The International Political Science 
Conference at Paris on September, 1948, declared in a resolution that 
the scope of Political Science should include (?) Political Theory, (š 
Political institutions, (tti) Parties, groups and publie opinion, and (iv) 
International relations.?? hus it makes a considerable expansion 
of the subject matter of Political"Science. Although political relations 
are studied, at present in a far more intensive way and if a wifér 
perspective, yet the stale continues io be the dominant feature of 
Political Science. In fact, this science “begins and ends with the 

& 


State .?! 
II 5 s 


We are all born as members of a society. And society in the 
aspect of its political organisation is called the state. State has 
come into existence at a particular stage of social and political 
evolution in a particular area. By now it has become the most 
dominant and effective of all human associations. It is also 
the most universal. Save and except those who are born in a 
tribal stage of society like the Eskimos in the North Arctic, we 
are born into a politically organised society, ¿.e., the State. Although 


the tribal society and the State are not apparently the same, yet it +s 


_. M Seeley, J.R. ‘Inthoduetion to Political Science” London (1901), p. 1. 
15 Eisenmann, O. “On the Mitter and Methods of ¢he Political Sciences,’ in Contem- 
porary Political Science” Paris (1950), p. 108 | p | 
26 ‘Lippmann, W. in “Publie Opinion", New York, (1922) and "Phantom Public” 


"New York (1925). I I 

17 Moot vor R. M. “The Modern State’. London (1926). '"The Web of Government" 
N.Y, (1947). 

18 Merriam. C.E., ''Systemat'e Polities”. Chicago (1945). : 

19 Tasswell, H.D. “The Analysis of Political Rehaviour,’’ Londen (1948). 

28 “Contemporary Political Sc'enee"'. p. 4 | | | 

Garner, 7 W dpa itical Science and Government, Calcutta (1955 edn.! p. 8. 
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. rather difficult to draw a rigid distinction between them. It has been A 
` proved by recent social anthropological research into the political °, 
unit.in primitive societies that even the tribes can have well developed | 
polrtical system. Professor Schapera shows iu bis admirable work 
on “Government and Politics in Tribal Societies” (1956) that Bushngen, 
Hottentots* and Bergdama and Southern Bantu in South Africa do 
possess politically organised government. They also have the element 
of territorlality,? which is regarded as the most distinctive mark of a 
modern siate.?? This type of research might change the views about 
the differences between the tribe and the state, popularised till recently ° 
by Sir Henry Maine?* and Professor Maclver?" who hold that the 
tribal societies lack the "sharply defined”’ territorial basis. Moreover, 
whatever the apparent differences there might have been between 
the tribe and the state in the past such differences are being gradually 
removed as a rssult of the expansion of the state. Most of the tribes 
like Red Indians m the United States of America; Toros, Wasukuma, 
Kikuyu, Masai and Bahayas in Africa; Gond, Santal, Bhi], Munda 
and Naga in Indias the Vedda in Ceylon; and Maoris in New Zealand 
are-beingeintegrated into a state organisation. And as ILO publication 
on “Indigenous Peoples” (1958) indicates, the integration of such 
peoples into the sccio-economic life of the independent countries has 
become a matter of international concern. Itis Kkely that in future 
all the tribes would be incorporated within the modein state structure. 


However, as*majority of us are members of the state, it is natural 
that’ we should be keenly interested in the concern of the state. It 
is in out own interest that we should ''investigate this institution, 
should attempt to discover its origin, should question or uphold its 
authority, and dispute over the proper scope of its function’’.?7 Such 
° interest is fundamentally a concern for understanding Toliticul 

Science. 

We have to recognise, incidentally, that a wider interest in 
Political Science is, indeed, a recent development in human history. 
“Political Science is essentially a twentieth century subject of dis- 


e 


* According to John Gunther only a few Bushmen and pure Hettentots survive to-day. 
“Inside Africa’’ London (1955), pp. 476-77. 
e22 Schapera, 1. ''Government and Politics in Tribal Societies", London (1956), p. 15. æ 


T 23 Brierly, J.L. “The Law of Nations" Oxford (1949, 4th edn.) Maciver, R.M. ‘The ° 
Modern State", London (1956), pp. 7-8. Hyde, CC. “International Law, Chiefly as 
Interpreted and Applied by the United States," Boston (1951), 9nd. rev. ed., pp. 16-17. 


74 Maine, H. “Ancient Law," London. Pollock's ed 1930), pp. 144ff. 

25 Maciver, R.M. “The Web of Government," New York (1947). p. 198. 

26 ILO ‘Indigenous Peoples'' Geneva (1958). 

27 Gettell, R.G, “History of Political Thought’’ London (1932 edn.), p. 4. ~ 
28 Annie Besant: ''Lectures on Politica! Sciense”. Madras (1919), p. 11. 
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course. This is one of the principal reasons why the UNESCO study 
project selects Political Sceince as the first field of investigation. 


Although politics, received the status of science fairly recently, ° 


as an object of speculation it is almost as old as any other subject of 
investigation into human relationship. Both Professor Seligman,” 


Pitor-in-Chief of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, and ™ 


Professor Eibenstein ?' agree that the earliest of the social sciences 
is politics, because the most important of human groups has, in 
general, been the state. ° 
Nevertheless, it is true that scientific approach to politics had 
to wait for centuries and this delay can be attributed to three factors. 
In the first place, Polittcal Science is itself a revolutionary branch 
of study. It seeks to discover the real social and political foundations 
of the state. Such discovery can, indeed, be detrimental to the 
vested interests. In fact, these interests stand in the way to the 
serious study of Political Science. It may be one of the reasons why 


the grant for research in Politics, in various countries, is proverbially * 


so Inadequate. 

Secondly, as Mr. Lévy-BSrühl points out that social science, 
including Political Science of course, cannot develop without--the 
preliminary right to critieise existing institution.?? And this right 
has never been recognised by authoritarian and absolutist regimes, 
Freedom of thought is the basic condition for the cultivation and 
development of Political Science. It has been pointed out by Professor 
Adamovich,?? Mr. Perticone ** and Messrs. Rijpperda Wierdoma and 
Hintzen °° in their respective articles on* “Contemporary Political 
Science” that many Political Science subjects could not be studied 
in fascist Germany, Austiia and Italy, and in Holland at the beginning 


of the last century, simply because specialists feared reprisals frome 
authorities who required complete subservience to the status quo., 


Intellectual freedom is essential for the growth of Political Science. 
Critical inquiry was demanded as a matter of human right for the 
first time by the Greeks.*® So political speculation was practically 


29 Salvadori, M. [ntroduction—‘'Contemporary Political Science”, p. 1. -- 
30 Seligman, E.R.À. “What are the Social Sciences" in Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. I, p. & i 


31 Ebenstein, W. ““Politieal Science” in %#neyclopaedia Americana. New York 
(1951 edn.), Vol. 12, p. 309. | 

2 Tuevs-Brühl, ‘Tho Social Sciences As Disciplines. France, Belgium and Romanie 
Switzerland” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. I, p. 248, e 

33 Adamovich, L ibid, p. 28. < 

34 Perticone, G, “Political Science in Italy'' pp. 252-56. 

35 Rijpperda Wierdsma, J.V. and Hintizen, G.A. “Political Science in the Nether: 
lands", pp. 281-283. . f 

36 Bury, J.B. “A History of Freedoin of Thought,” London 1944 reprint), p. 22, 
~~ 
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initiated by them. Sach inquiry became a permanent feature of 
European 'society since the Renaissance. And with Machiavelli, the 


"e typical representative of the Renaissance, we find the beginnings 


- 


of a Science of Politics.” From that time onwards Political | Science 
has developed considerably, and even now it is in a growing stage. 


In the third place, it has to be recognised that Political Scierfce 
is most certainly not a productive science. Qn an acquisitive society, 
a political scientist is not as much essential as a chemist or physicist 
or an engineer. He is not even as useful asa statistician, or an 
economist or an industrial psycbologist. He is not yet, with some 
exceptions, in countries like Britain ** and America, *® linked with 
administration and business organisation. He continues to be an 
academician. Indeed, this is one of the main reasons why Political 
Science has a delayed growth in history. 


Thus the nature of ihe subject itself, and its prerequisite together 
with its social: value explain the relatively late interest in its 


i study. But these negative factors #re no longer in effective opera- 


tion. On tbe contrary, we have several new factors which have 
increased our interest*in Political Science. 


š “Firstly, with the march of time there has been an increasing 
participation of a larger part of the community in the process of 
government. Power has or is being shifted fram the few to the 
many. Due to this accession of the masses to a new status, the 
bases and postulates of polities have been enormously widened and 
enriched. In the “past ordinary men had little to do with the govern- 
mental processes. As pointed out by Professor Merriam: “During 
the greafer part of a man's experience, the bulk of the population in 
. any political unit was excluded froma full role in government, held 
"as slave, serf, subject or partial citizen’’.*® But to-day it is all 
° changed. Masses have become pawerful and their new importance 
is clearly underlined in Mr. Ortega Y Gasset’s “The Revolt of the 
Masses'".'" heir opinion counts in deciding questions of the seat 
and exercise of political power. Bernard Shaw ,records this change 
it -his own cynical way: “The politician who once had to learn 
‘how to flatter Kings has now to learn how to fascinate, amuse, coax, 


+ 


47 “Machiavelli, Niecolo (1469-1597)'' in Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 14, p. 577. 


$ 3" Robson; W.A. “Political Science in Great Britain" in "''Coniemporary Political 
Science," Paris (1950), Pp. 308-10. 

39 Merriam, C.E. ‘Political Science in the United States" in “Contemporary Political 
Science’, pp. 244 and 247-48. 

40 Merriam, C. E. “New Aspects of Politics". Chicago (1925), p. 3. 

41 London (1951). š 
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humbug, frighten or otherwise strike the fancy of the electorate ’’,’? 


e 


This is true whether the politician is a democrat Nehru or a fascist .. 


Franco. Every modern politician seeks to win the support of the 
majority opinion and in the process of doing so contributes to the 
stimulation of the political intelligence of the people. : 


~ In the second place, enormous productive capacity of a modern 
industrial society conüebutes a great deal in inspiring the study of 
Political Science. A surplus productivity means, firstly, the relative 
leisure for the toiling class during which time they can pursue new 
queries, and, secondly, the formulation of new demands for the 
distribution of social surplus relating to the abolition of starvation 
and fear. Indeed, scientific and technological improvements have 
“ multiplied the productivity of the soil, the output of factories, given 
the hand hundred times .its former power, opened out materials and 
processes of incalculable value to millions of persons; and cleared 
the way to a wonderland of achievement in health and well-being ".*? 
Machinery has reduced the amottnt of labour expended in production 
and enhanced the effectiveness of the individual. Introduction of 
atomation would relieve men further from dull'and routine work *' 
and give them more leisure for creative life. More leisure would 
make possible a vigorous political and cultural life for the people. ° 


The very realjsation that science can “ solve completely the 
material problems of buman existence " * causes revolutionary 
changes in human outlook. It is now clearly possible to '* abolish 
the misery born out of want” and to raise “the millions io a level 
of material wellbeing at which they would be able to share, for the 
first time, in the fairest treasures of our whole cultural heritage is 


As Professor Toynbee remarks “ This new dream of the possibility e 


of abundance for all Mankind had generated nnprecedentedly insistent 
and impatient demands for ‘ freedom from want’’.47 New demands 
are being formulated to-day for education, full employment, shorter 
hours for Jabour, better housing, proper medical care, and abundant 
> 
42 Shaw, S.B. "Man & Supzrman’’, London (1928). p. 197. Ws 
43 Merriam, C. E. "Systematic Politics’’, Chicago (1945), p. 247. 


* Bernal. J.D. ‘Science in History", London (1954), p. 497; Sharnoff, D, "Electronics 
.—Today And Tomorrow” in ''Profile of America", ed. by Davie, E., New York (1954), 
p. 281, l e 


i p. 69. 


€ " 
48 The Earl of Listowel, “Science and Legislation" in “Human Affairs’ Planned and 
Ecited by Cattell. R.B., Cohen J., and Travers, R.M., London (1988), p. 318. 
47 Toynbee, A. “A Study of History" Abridgement of "Volumes VII-X by D. C. 
Somervell, London (1957), p. 382, | 
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recreational facilities for all. And such demands give shape to the 


, major political and social movements of modern history.** i 


is reaching a stage of relative perfection due to science, we have 
gained an enormous confidence. This confidence is reflected in our 
present efforts to control and plan our social relations. Ultimatély 
we have realised that without the control*of social relations, the 
possibilitiese that are now made available because of science will 
remain unrealised. This realisation was very clearly made public by 
a group of British scientists in 1985 in an anthology on “The 
Frustration of Science °’. Professor Toynbee also admits that such 
social limitations hawe become “ practical limitations, on the human 
plane” to “the potential capacity of technology’’.*® Professor 
Merriam fully recognises the need for social reorganisation in the 
light of modern science in the following words “ One of the greatest 
needs of our time is the organisation of our modern intelligence in 
terms of understanding of physical Inventions in their relation to 
behaviour and social inventions. The wide gap between the under- 
standing of "machines" and social mechanisms is one of the greatest 
d£nget points in our civilization. The farther and faster one advances 
without the other, the greater the degree of risk’’.°° Similar views 
have also been expressed by Professor Mannheim?! In fact, we have 
reached a stage where either we take active interest in social relation; 
and polities and grow or we remain ignorant and decay. We must 
intelligently plan our society if we are to profit fully by the potential- 
ities of modern science and escape extinction through thermonuclear 
misadventure. Political Science can effectively help such plan- 
ning by offering sound political principles with a view to eliminating 
** waste in political action’’ and release ''the constructive possibil- 


ities in human political nature ''.?? 


In the fourth place, science has so much perfected the state 
machine through improvements in transport and communication that 
ihe scope of individual initiative and local freedom has become very 
much restricted. Modern techniques have sharpened both the instru- 
ments of coercion and persuasion. They have caused “the pro- 

| ° 


à Lasswel, H.D. “World Organisation and Society" in ‘The Policy Saiences'' 


ete:ent Developments in Scope and Method, ei. by Lerner D. and Lasswell, H D., Stanford 


(1951), p. 118, 


49 Toynbee, A. ibid, p. 933. 
50 Merriam, C R. “The Role of Politics in Social Change", New York (1936), p. 98. 
ol Mannheim, K. “Present Trends in the Building of Society" in “Human Afairs” 


London (1988), p. 280. 
2 Merriam, C.E, ''New kanata of Politics’, Chicago (1925), pp. vii-viii. 
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gressive centralization of power’’,°* and, thus, made possible “a 
* 
new intensity of governmental control”. In both these ways,* 
- 


“the cause of liberty and freedom of the locality are adversely 


affected. In addition, the scientific techniques have increased 
‘the amount of organisation in the world" " and made it 
possible for a few determined men to dominate millions of unarmed 
citizens, if they have the nerve to do so'." Politically it implies 
increasing sirength of the executive. As Professor Wheare points 
out “From the time of the invention of the gunpowder up to 
the present, the executive, with its control over the armed forces and 
the police, has had it» power enormousiy increased. The machine 
gun alone isa most powerful force in the increase of the executive's 
control over the community. The development of radio, and of other 
means of communication, has strengthened the executive in other 
ways. Armed with a control over these powerful means of governing 
the citizens the executive finds iis position transformed even from the * 
opening years of the twentieth century”. Thus the net result is 

“that fewer men have executive power, but thosg few have more power 

than such men had formerly.” Never before bad so emany been 

at the mercy of the so few. Even ihe Stalin deviation could be 

possible on such an extensive scale due to developments of modern 


technique. : 


Consequently it is now possible to suppress a people's movement 
with greater ease and develop a thought patierm to the prejudice of 
the holders of political power. Alduous 'Huxley's “Brave: New 
World" and George Orwell’s “Nineteen Hüghty-four'* are two 
different extreme examples of what technology can do for society. 
But it does not mean that new forces and new possibilities cannot be ® 
employed for increasing the maximum social welfare. Much would. 
depend ultimately on the motives by which science would be used. This 
is a thrilling opportunity as well as a great threat. If we now fail 
to plan our society in the light of correct political principles, there 
is a chance that we might be reduced, in future, to a new type pf — 
slavery. It is probably this consideration that has led Bernard Shaw 
to comment that Political Science is ,' the science by which alone 
civilisation can be saved’’. 


33 Huxley, A. “Scierice, Liberty ‘and Peace", New York (1946), p. 1. 
54 Russell, B. ‘Authority And the Individual’, London (1949), pp. 44 and 30-31. 
5 Russell, B. "Values in the Atomic Age” in ‘SThe Atomic Age", London (1949), p. 85. 
58 Wheare, K. C. ‘Modern Constitutions", London (1956 reprint}, p. 109. 
57 Wheare, K. C ibid. 

* 59 Russell, B. “The Impact of Science on Society", London (1952), p. 30, 
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. Finally, Political Science has one special aspect compared to other 
"branch of human knowledge. We, as individuals, can ignore chemis- 
try or literature but not politics. Even if we are not interested in ° 
polities, be it a question of war or peace, is never uninterested in us. 
^ We can never persue our interest and calling during national and 
international emergencies. We are vitally affected by al! major 
political questions of our time, simply because political relations are 
increasingly affecting our daily lives. Even the dangerous race for 
thermo-nucleur experiments vitally affect us and our future genera- 
tion. And such problems are essentially political in nature. In that 
context, it is no, exaggeration to say that we*are virtually living in a 
political age. And we ‘can neve: fully understand such an age without 
some knowledge of Political Science. 
Thus the rise of the masses, increased production, technological 
revolution with its important social and political implications, the 
° nature of the subject itself in contrast to other subjects are the princi- 
pal aspects of contemporary Political Science. 
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e , GAUDAPADA: HIS WORKS AND VIEWS .* 
NIROD BARAN CHAKRABORTY . 
~ Lecturer, Krishnagar College = 


J 
Gaudapàda is a great personality in Advaita philosophy of India. 
His works form the basis of Advaita and he is regarded as the 
preceptor of  Govindapáda of whom Samkarücárya was a direct 
disciple. Much is not known about his date, life and works. His 
views are gathered from the books which tradition ascribes to him. 


DATE AND LIFE j 


In the biography of Sarhkara, it is stated that Gaudapāda met 
Sarhkara at a particular time. But there is no other proof to confirm 
such a statement. So, it seems that Gaudapäda was no contemporary . 
of Sarhkara. But it is almost impossible to fix his actual date. 
Sarhkara’s date is generally admitted to be 788 A.D. But there is a 
hot controversy over this issue. If for argument’s sake this date of 
Samkara be taken as true, Gaudapada's date will approximately be 
the seventh century A.D. Gaudapàda cannot be much earlier than 
Samkara as his disciple Govindapida was the preceptor of Samkara. 

It is difficult to determine the actual place where Gaudapada was 
born. Suregvara, the direct disciple of Sarhkara, in his ‘ Naiskarmya- 
siddhi’ calls him a man from Gauda or Bengal. Gadapada was 
a sannyüsin and Govindapáda, the preceptor of Sarhkara was 
initiated by him. Besides this, nothing is known about his life. _ 
Acarya Samkara gathered his main principles from the writings of 
Gaudapada. Suresvaracarya also quoted the different statements of 
Gaudapida in his ‘Naiskarmyasiddhi’.* The subsequent Advaitins 
were also much influenced by his writings. 


WORKS AND VIEWS 

e z a 

Gaudapada wrote a ‘karika’ on Mandtikyopanisad and this is his | 
| main work. There are various editions of this book and Sarhkara 
annotated on it. An annotation Mitaksara by name on this Karika is 

. also extant and this is found in Benares. - 
There is an annotation en Sdokhyakarika composed by Gauda- 
pada. But we are not sure about his authorship. of this book. The 


l N, 8. (Benares Sans. Series 1904), 4/41, pp. 288. 
e 2 See N, S, (Benares Sans. Series 1904), pp. 286-287. 
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" excellence bf his pen is totally absent here. But tradition ascribes 
*<this book to him. Vacaspati Misra has refuted the views of his 


annotation in his ‘Sankhya tattva Kaumudi '.? 
There is again an annotation on this annotation 'Candrikà' by 


e name, But the annotation on Sankhyakdrika, perhaps, was not 


written by Gaudapada himself. 1t is not possible for an advaitin to ~ 
Write any annotation on Sankhya. Though a few advaitins like 
Vacaspati Misra annotated on Sankhya, still it is not possible in the 
case of the writer of Mandukyopanisad kariki.  Vacaspati Miéra did 
not refute the views of this book with any respect for the author. 
This is an additional reason why we may dqubt the authorship of 
Gaudapada in respect €f the annotation on Sankhya karika. 

His next book is the annotation on ‘uttara Gità', It has been 
published only in 1910 by T. K. Balsubrahmanya Sšstri, the pro- 
prietor of Vani Vitās Press at Srirangam. Uttara Gita is regarded as 


- e & part of the Mahabharata. But this portion in not found in many 


-— 


editiuns of the same. Uttara Gita is full of the ideas of Advaita and 
it is nicely written. It may be thak this was written by Acarya 
Gaudapáda, but the subsequent thinkers were not much influenced 
by this annotation. | 

° The later advaitins accepted Mandukyopanisad Karika as autho- 
ritative. The Kanka contains four prakaranas the first being— 
Agama prakarana, the second—-Vaitathya prakarana, the third— 
Advaita prakarana and the last being Alata Santi prakarana. Agama 
prakarana contains 29. slokas, Vaitathya prakarana 88, Advaita 
prakarana 48 and Alita Santi prakarana 100 slokas. Thus there are 
215 slokas in all in the whole Karika. 

Tn the Agama prakarana Gaudapada explains the four principles 
—Viéva, Taijas, Prajfia and Turlya. Visvais the Vaisvinara or the 
Great Person, Taijas is Hiranyagarbha or the golden egg and Prajiia 
means Igvara or God. They are at bottom identical. Difierence is 
due to illusion. The individual soul or Jiva is always the Siva or 
God. Jivahood is illusory. Godliness is alse of the same nature. 
Tpuriya alone is ultimately real. The creation is illusory. But the 
locus of this illusory creation is real. Even an illusion is not possible 
without-a real locus. The snake that appears in illusion manifests 


eitsélf on the locus ‘rope’ which is not illusory. The apparent differ- . 


ence among Visva, 'Taijas and Prājňa is due to ignorance or Avidya. 
Atman is their real essence and this is the ultimate reality. 

3 See Sankhyatattva Kaumudi (the edition by late Purna Chanda Vedüntacunen) 
pp. 211. | z 
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After this, Gaudapáda states the different theories ef creation 
b and refutes them. Some think that the creation is due to the will of ° _ 
«God. Some others hold that the creation is from Time; some otherf | 
are of opinion that the creation is for enjoyment or Bhoga. There 

are people again who will say that the creation is due to the sportive - ` 

spirit and there is yet another view which holds that the creation is = 

due to the nature of God. Gaudapada refutes all these views as he 

says that God the perfect being can have no desire for creation (apta- 

kamasya ka sprha). Therefore he concludes that creation is to be 
, regarded as illusory. : 

Turiya Atman is the ultimate reality. It is imperishable. It is 
non-dual. It is also uncreated. Visva and ,laijas come under the 
law of cause and effect while Prajfia is governed by the law of cause 
only. But Turiya transcends everything. Visva can know 'Taijas. 
Prajfia is incapable of grasping the reality. But Turiya is all- 
knowing. Turiya is all. It is knowledge in essence. Prajfia and 
Turiya equally do not see duality, but Prajtia contains the potentiality 
of tamas or sleep while Turiya transcends it. Visva and Taijas lack 
the knowledge of reality. Prajfia knows no dream, it has only the 
sleep. But Turiya has neither sleep or tamas nor dream. When 
the jiva wakes up from sleep and dream and acquires true knowledge, 
his ignorance is destroyed, the Advaita shines forth and he attains 
the T'uriya stage. 

Gaudapada, then, shows the identity between Virat, Hiranya- 
garbha and lévara on the one side and Visva, Taijas and Prajiia on 
the other. Pranava is Brehman. Three letters constitute Pranava 
and these are—‘A’, ‘U’ and ‘M’. ‘A’ represents Visva, ‘U’ taljas and 
‘M’ Prajna. As ‘A’ marks the beginning of ali letters, so Viáva is ._ 
the beginning. As ‘U’ is superior to ‘A’ and remains in between ‘A’ 
and ‘M’ so Taijas is superior to Visva and stands concealed by ` 
Prájía. ‘M’ is the last letter here. As the letters here culminate 
in ‘M’ so every thing culminates in Prajia. Thus one who under- 
stands the identity between Vidva and Virat, Taijas and Hiranya- 
garbha, Prajña and Iévara and knows that Turiya or ‘A’ is the last 
resort is a respectable sage.  Pranava is to be realised and ihe a 
knowledge of identity between the Jiva and. Brahman is the summum 
» bonum of life. One who fixes his mind on Pranava knows no fear. 

| Pranava is the beginning, it is the end and again it is the middle." 
Pranava is Igvara and it resides in the hearts of all. 
Gaudapada shows the identity between. the Jiva and Brahman 
and also the falsity of the world with the help of the texte in Agama 
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prakarana hnd then in Vaitathya prakarana he adduces arguments in 

i `. order to confirm his views. He says that what is visible in dream is ( 
Talse or Vitatha, The mountains and elephants cannot reside insides 
the body and in dream, strangely enough, we find that this is true. 

@ Bo, the veracity of the dream objects is easily questionable. " 

Now the dream objects are as visible as the objects of the waking 
life. So, the objects of the waking life ares false as the dream ob: 
jects. Of eourse; here it should be remembered, that the dream objects 
are not ona par with objects of the waking life in all respects. The 
dream ‘objects are private in the sense that only particular individuals e 
observe them. But the objects of the waking life are not private, 
but they are publice All people who are in the world observe them. 
But still both* the types of objects are equally false as they are 
visible.. 

If everything is false, nihilism becomes the only position. 

-^ Gaudapada refutes this charge and tells us that Atman makes the ` 
hypothesis of difference through its own maya. Atman alone is 
ultimately real and the false world appears on this locus.’ 

Gaudgpáda defines maya or ajfíàna as neither existent nor non- 
existent nor both. It is neither Composite nor non-Composite nor 
both. The knowledge of Brahman alone destroys it.t 

Acarya Sarhkara in his Adhyasa Bhasya proves it as Common 
to all people. The doctrine of Maya enunciated by Goudapada attained 
its full fledged development in the philosophy of Sarkara, 

Gaudapada thinks. that God exhibits the difference which 
remained as latent desire through Maya. This is creation. As 
creation is due to Maya, so God is not entangled init. The relation 

e between the real (God) and the false (the world) is not possible. Can 
there be any relation between what exists and what does not? 

As the rope appears in the form of the snake, so God. appears 
as the world. The illusion of snake ceases to exist when the rope 
is known as the rope. In the same way the world becomes naught 

. with the knowledge of Brahman as the non-dyal reality. The reality 
: "js non-dual and duality is due to màya. Brahman appears as over- 
powered by Maya, but actually it is not. _ ° ( 


After this, Gaudapida gives us the different theories of Self or 
<- Atman and describes them as due to ajfiina or ignorance. The differ-. ° e 


1 Kalpayatyütmanátmünamàtma devh Sva T m 
Sa eva Vudhyate bhedaniti Vedanta niécayati.—M.K, 


+ 'Tacca na sat nasat, nàpi sadasat, na Vinnam nü vinnam nüpi Vinnà& vinnam 
kutascit, na niravayam na, sávayam, nobhayam ,kevala Brahmàtmaikyatvajtiin&panodyam—' 
Annotation on Uttara Gita. 
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ent theories are :—Prana or life—breath as the self, Elemepts as the = 
self, Attribute as the self, Tattva or principle as the self, Pada or , 
deg as the self, Visaya or object as the self, loka or region as the self?” 
Deva or god as the self, Veda as the self, Jajiia or sacrifice as the 
self, Bhokt& or enjoyer as the self, Bhojya or the enjoyable aš the |. 
se, Suksma or the subtle as the self, Sthüla or the gross as the self, 
Marta or the immanent as the self, Amürta or the transcendent as the 
self, Kala or Tinie as the self, Dik or Space as the self, Vada or 
argumentation as the self, Bhuvana or the universe as the self, Mana 
or the mind as the self, Vijfiana or knowledge as the self, Dharma- 
dharma or Virtue and vice as the self and the like. Gaudapada says 
that these are the different ways in which the ignorant people think 
of the seff. One who knows the Self as indeterminate and one is 
really a wise man. The locus of differences is One and above all 
modifications. Modification is false, the locus is true. The universe 
is as false as a dream. 2 

People sometimes misundefstand Gaudapada and think that he m 
did not recognise any difference between a dream and the world. 
But this is not true. Gandapada calls the world a dream as he means 
to say that like dream the world is false. But he alsÓ knows that 
unlike dream the world is publicly observed and so it is not totaily 
on a par with the dream. This was only implicit in the karika of 
Gaudapada and later on Sarhkara made this explicit by distinguishing 
between two grades of falsity—Vyavaharika and pratibhasika. To 
Samkara, the world is Vyavaharika whereas *the dream is only 
pratibhasika. ° 

Any way, Gaudapida was very much clear in declaring that 
from the transcendental or Paramarthika standpoint, there is no 
creation, no destruction, no bondage, no aspirant for salvation and no? 
salvation also; there is only the indeterminate non-dual Seif and this* 
is the only reality. 

Now the question is: Who can know this Truth? According 
to Gaudapada, one who has overcome anger, fear and attachment and 
who is conversant in the Vedas can know this. The constant se- 7 ` 
membrance of Advaita is the means for liberation, This is the sum 
and substance of the Vaitathya prakarama. In the Advaita prakarana, 
Gaudapada again establishes Advaita with the help of reasoning. 

J Gaudapada believes in jivan mukti and tells us that a man may 

be free even when he is embodied and he behaves almost automatically 


+ Svapnamaye yatha drste gandharvanggaram yathü  Tathà  Viéva midam drstam 
&'edüntesu Vicaksanaih. 
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ce 
without any consideration of the consequences. He does not believe 
in the death of Atman or self. Atman is uncreated. What is uncrea- 


“sated is also deathless. So the realisation of Brahman or Atman after 


death means nothing. 

"To Gaudapada, Atman is omnipotent like 4kasa. As ākāśā circum- 
scribed by a pot is only empirical and really akaéa is one and in@vi- 
sible, £o jiva is like Akasa circumscribed by a pot and Atman is one and 
indivisible. Creation etc. are all due to maya and they have no 
ultimate reality, As with the destruction of the pot, the akàáés, 
circumscribed by the pot is merged in the boundless &kà$a, so 
the atman immanent in a jiva merges itself in Paramàátman. As the 
ákaáa circumscribed by a pot is really the same as the great akisa, 
so jivātman and paramatman are one, they appear as distinct only 
due to ignorance or avidya. 

Flere it may be objected that if Atman is one in all the bodies, 
why then the weal and woe of one person will not be the weal and 
woe of all? Gaudapada says in replye that this cannot be. As the 
presence of dust and smoke in the akaga, circumscribed by a particular 
pot does not imply the presence of dist and smoke in the akasa 
cireumscrifed by all other pots, so the weal and woe of a particular 
jiva do not imply the same for all the jivas. Really there is no dis- 
tinction in the akasa, but the particular akasa circumscribed by a 
particular pot has its distinction of name, form* and effect. There 
is equal difference in the ego of the jiras, but there is no distinction 
in the essence of the self. The akaga circumscribed by a particular 
pot is no modification ‘of akaga. So the jiva also is no modification 
of Atman. Atman undergoes no change, change occurs only in the 
ego. Sruti also testifies to only one self. "Taittiriya upanisad speaks 
of the same self in all the five different sheathes or Ko£as. 

An objection may be easily urged against this contention of 
Gaudapáda. In Sruti in the contex of creation specially in Karma 
Kanda, the difference between jiva and Paramatinan has been 
clearly stated. How, then, they can be non-different in JfianaKanda? 
Here Gaudapada says that their difference is only apparent and not 
‘real. Only from the standpoint of the experience of ordinary life 
this difference is to be maintained, but ultimately there is no difference 
at all, 


In upāsanā the difference between the worshipper and the worshipped 
is admitted, If jfiana which is above all differences is ultimately 
real, then what is the use of upàsanà which entails difference? Here 
Gaudapida says that everyone is not fit for the same spiritual dis- 


e e 
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- “Now the question is: Worship or upāsanā is advocated in Sruti. ' 
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cipline. As there is difference in capacity and calibre bf different 
people, so there should be different disciplines meant for them. p 
° — Gaudapàda classifies people in three groups according to their 
capacity and calibre in the spiritual sphere and these are: Bad, 
Medium and Good. People having bad and medium talents are fit ™ 
for Karma and upàsanà is prescribed for them. Buta man with good h 
talents knows that these are inferior -to jñšna and jňäna alone re- 
presents the ultimate truth. Here Gaudapāda says that the Advaitins 

have no quarrel with the dualists as they know that dualism implies 

the distinction of Advaita and this distinction is due to ignorance. 

The Advaitins cannot quarrel at all, as to them there is no second 
thing to quarrel with. T 

Gaudapada understands Jňāna, the ultimate reality as self- 
luminous or Svayamprakasa, Jüàna remains manifested though it 
is no object in any sense. 

Gaudapáda, then, speaks of the means of liberation) The — 
mind is attracted to the objects -of enjoyment. The mind is to be 
withdrawn [from objects. But bhis withdrawal ig a long and labor- 
ious process. It is to be followed slowly and steadily. People derive. 
joy in Savikalpaka Samadhi. But this is not the end of the process. 
People should proceed further to attain Nirvikalpaka Samadhi ‘and 
when this stage wall be achieved the non-dual reality will shine in 
its pristine purity. This is the Summum bonum of life and existence. 

Let us now turn to the last chapter of the Karik&é which is 
technically “known as Alàta Santi prakarana,e The word’ alata’ means 
search light or-Ma$àla. If the search light is revolved, different 
forms appear. These forms do not remain in the light, nor are they 
lost in the light, Similarly the world appears. But it has no e 
ultimate reality. The false world also really does not originate 
from Brahman nor is it lost in Brahman Of course, Brahman is 
to be admitted as the locus of this false appearance. 

Gaudapàda thinks that what is non-existent is non-existent for 
all times~-past, present and future. ‘The silver in the nacre though 
appears in illusion, stiil from the ultimate stand point it is non-existent, | 
for all times. "This is in=short the view of Gaudapšda in his Alata < 
Santi prakarana. h ° 

Gaudapšda also refutes dualism and Buddhism in generat ing 
Alita Santi frakarana. The unborn cannot be born. Those who 
say that the cause is the effect mean that the cause is born as the 


4 
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e! aye sarhvedhyayeccittam Viksitam Samayet puah Sakaséyam Viiiniyàát sama 
praptam na cálayet. (Gondapadiya agama 3/44) 
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effect. If the cause is born, how can it be unborn and eternal? 


s he refutes the Parinama Vada of the {Saikhyists and the others. 
hose 


amet 


k 


~ of Gaudapada and the Post. Sarhkarite Advaitins also quoted his : 


who advocate the origin of existence out of non-existence 
(Nyàya  Vaisesikas) cannot cite any example in support of their 
contention. If we admit the birth of the born, there is the fallacy 
of indefinite regress. So the conclusion is that the unborn appears 
as the born. The self is unborn, unmoved*and unobjective. It is 


jiiana in perfect” poise and non-dual.! The world is the false appear- ` 


ance or vivarta of this self. "There are people who call the self non- 
existent (Buddhists) an! this, according-to Gaudapàda is due to 
ignorance. The self is existence and it is bliss. One who knows 


. the self attains the bléss of the self. 


This is all'about the Kārikā of Mandiikya upanisad. We shall 
now discuss Gaudapida’s annotation on ‘uttara Gita’. ‘Uttara Gita’ 
contains three chapters. Lord Krsna is the speaker and ‘Arjuna i is the 
listener there. In the first chapter, the dis'inetion between yogàrüdh 
(one who has already been a yozin) and Árurüksa (one who is desirous 
of being a yogin) has been clearly staged. In the second chapter, the 
identity beween the Jiva and Brahman as the reflection (Pratibimva) 
and the original -(bimva) respectively has been supported on a set of 
fresh arguments. Gaudapada was a believer in Pratibimva Vada or 
The Reflection theor 'y'so far as the relation betwean the Jiva and Brah- 
man is Goncerned. The third chapter of *uttara Gita’ describes how a 
yogin surrenders hjmself to God as the last resort and abandons futile 


activities. The first chapter of ‘uttara Gita’ contains 57 slokas, the 


second chapter 46 and the third one 16 and thus the total number 


of the slokas comes to 119. | 
| CONCLUSION. 


Gaudapada propagated Advaita philosophy with its necessary 
corollary Maya Vada. But this Maya Vida is never the replica 
of the Sunya Vada of the Buddhists. We have already discussed 
this point and this need not be repeated here once again. 


- From the historical point of view the Kárità of Gaudapàda and 
* his annotation on ‘uttara Gita’ are both anthoritative. "These two 


books are regarded as the earliest extant treatises on Advaita 
philosophy. Sathkara imbibed his main principles from the treatises 


views as authentic. This is why thé importance and influence of 
Gaudapida and his works can hardly be exaggerated so far as the 
Advaita of India is concerned. 


*°@ 
1 SAjacalam Vastutvam Vijiianam Santamivayam. 
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„JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA. M.A., Ph.D., Samkhyatirtha 
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THe DEFINITION OF A CHASTE-WoRD IS PUZZLING. 


A dative case is that which is intended by means of a karma. 
The word ‘karma’ requires an explanation, Does ig mean an action? 
Or, does it mean a case which is the most desired one? I£ the first 
meaning is accepted then as all cases are desired for the sake of an 
action, t.e., for ifs coming into being. So each of them should be taken 
as a dative case. Tn the sentence “A student gives honorarium to 
his teacher" the teacher should not Pe a case at all since he has got 
no action. He has been selected only as a recipient of a gift. He 
has got nothing to do with the verb “to give’. He réceives the gift. 
Therefore, he has an action to perform. But the act of receiving 
is distinct from that of giving. An object is the destination of an 
action.’ It is the goal towards which an action. proceeds. Now, 
~ the defenders may hold that the word ‘karma’ stands for an objective 
' case. Such an interpretation does not stand to reason‘since a noun 
or its equivalent does not become a case because of its relation to a 
case. The universally accepted view is this that a noun or its 
equivalent which is related to an action is a case. The etymological 
meaning of the word 'karaka' is that what brings about an action 
is a karaka (a case). 
The best instrument by which an action is produced is ‘karana’ 
(an instrumental case). As the meaning of the nominal suffix ‘tamap’ 
(íe., the suffix indicative of the superlative degree) is hard to 
comprehend so the word ‘sidhakalama’, contained in the definition 
cf-an instrumental case, is inappropriate. An effect comes into 
"ES when all conditions without an exception assemble. But it 
. des not come into being if anyone of them <s absent. Such being 
the state of things which particular case shall we select as the best 
‘née in order to sprinkle waters from an auspicious pitcher? Now, 
the contenders may defend that the excellence of an instrumental 
case lies in its having intensive operation directed towards the produc- 


” tion of the principal effect. Such an operation is shared by all cases. 


" But it does not exclusively belong to fuel&—an instance of instru- 
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mental case. In the example “Te is cooking with fuels" how 
you say that fuels-are the instance of an instrumental case? The 
purport of the objection is that fuels should not be taken as the 
instance of an instrumental case since they have no distinctive feature 
to indicate the above case-character, e 
A locative case is that which points to & locus. With regard 
to this definition something should be said by way of criticism.. A 
locus ih order to be so must contain something. What is this ‘some- i 
thing’? Is it a verb or a case? In other words, does it contain 
& verb or a case? If you define it precisely and hold that the coil 
tainer of a verb (an action) is a locatfve case then all cases should 
be included in thé class of locative case since all cases are syntactically 
connected with a verb. Now, the defender of the said definition 
may clarify the above definition thus. Let us take an example of 
the locative case, viz., “He cooks rice on a pot. A pot is a locative 
case since it contains rice which is being cooked. The act of cooking ^ 
produces its effect on rice. Rice is the container of the resulting 
. part of the act o$ cooking. A pot*contains rice which is the receptacle 
of the act of cooking in some form. Therefore, a pot is taken as a 
locative case. In other words, a locative case points to the indirect 
locus of a verb. The above contention is not tenable. The illustra- 
tion that hé cooks on an even spot cannot b$ justified if the above 
meaning of the definition of a locative case is accepted. One should 
rather say thak he cooks in water. The point in objection is this 
that water directly*contains rice which is being cooked but not a spot. 
Again, the illustration that he takes his fcod on a mat becomes | 
grammatically incorrect since a mat is the container of a person 
who'takes his food but not of the act of eating. Now, the defender 
may revise the above definition of locative case and bold that a loca- 
tive case is such as contains a verb through the medium of both 
nominative and objective cases. In that case ‘the above two illus- 
trations of locative case, vtz., “He cooks rice ona pot’, “He takes 
food on a mat'' should be incorrect sinte a pot and a mat are 
not locii of both nominative and objective cases. Now, the defender 
may say that locative ease is the locus of anyone of the above EE di 
In that case, the locus of an objective case involves à reference to the 
locus of a nominative case and vice versa the locus of a nominative* 
case involves a reference to the locus*of an objective case. Thus, the 
new revised definition of a locative case is in no way different from 
its immediate antecedent one. The last two definitions are identical | 
in their sense and content. Now, if the defender holds that a lbeative ` 
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case is the container of all cases then the illustration that he cooks 


yice on a pot should not be grammatically correct since a pót is not 
the locus of all cases. Moreover, a locative case should céase to be 
a case sihce a locative case does not find its own locus in itself. Let a 
few examples of locative case be examined. They are as follows: 
“Onedakes his bath at noon’’, “One eats at night’’, “One rambles in 
the east’’ etc. In these cases time, space etc., having no operation to 
perform should be devoid of the essence of a case. Thus, they 
cease to be cases. Thus, the illustrations in question sh®uld be 
considered as grammatically incorrect. 

An accusative case is that which refers to the most fovourite 
desideratum of a subject. As the term 'sadhaka-tama', contained 
in the definition of an instrumental case, conveys no meaning so the 


word ‘ipsita-tama’ involved in the definition of an objective case, 
communicates no sense. Nobody can determine the most favourite 
one since an action to be accomplished being desired all cases are 
equally required for its completion by a subject hence all of them are 
the most favourite ones. Now, tae contender may say that the goal 
of an action is the desideratum *of a subject. 'Fhe objector points 
out that the word to which the case-ending ‘am’ is attached stands 
for something which is other than an accusative case. The above 
goal of an action cannot be an accusative case. A case stands for 
the cause of an actitn but an object is the result of an action but is 
not its cause. It involves contradiction to hold that what is the 
cause of an action is also the most favourite desideratum to be 
achieved by the same action. : š 
Now, the defender may contend his case thus. An object of an 
action is mentioned as a case because it is capable of producing an 
action. If this is your contention then the causality of an action is 
very strange. The causality of an instrumental case takes a unique 
form, that of a locative case takes another peculiar form and that of 
a dative case takes a third distinct form. In the case of an accusative 
ease though boiled rice is accomplished by an action yet the former 
is the invariable cause of the latter since the said action is not 
performed if its object is not its goal. In other words, an object is 
the final cause of an action. The said hypojhesis of the grammarians 
„is not convincing. What is the final result cannot be said to be a 
"means since pleasure and such other phenomena which are the mere 
goal of an action should also be called the means of it. One should 
bear in mind ihat the designation 'case' does not depend upon the 
arbitrary will of the founder of a branch of study. In other words, 
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‘such a nomenclature is not due to tbe convention set up by a great 
teacher.' A noun or its substitute becomes a case when if enters into 


QN relation to an action, The exact nature of the relation is this that « 


what is the means to an action isa case. TË a contrary relation takes 
place between them, how will a noun enjoy the status of a case? 
Now, the grammarians raise an objection to the above critcism. 
They point out that if the above criticism is accepied then one 
should say. that a man cooks rice but he should not say that a man 
cooks bofled rice since boiled rice is the result of the act of cooking. 
The objectors review the said critical remark and hold that they have 
already stated what they have gos to say with regard to the definition" 
ofthe accusative case. In the body of the*.said definition the word | 
‘ipsitatama’ (mostflesired) has been given. It is an objective which 
qualifies the accusative case. This adjective carries sense. If it 
applies to rice in the sentence “A man cooks rice’’ then it loses its 
significance since it has no distinctive capacity for bringing about a 
result. j i 

That which is independent is the subjective case. What is 
independence? You may say “Onë who moves out of his own will 
is independent". In that case how do you explain the sentence 
“The bank of a river breaks down”? ‘The subject of the verb 
‘breaks down’ is ‘bank’. The bank is an inanimate object. It has 
no will. Hence, it cannot be the subjectiv& case of the said. verb. 
Now, the grammarians may revise their definition and hold that the 
case the operatien of which controls those of other cases is said to be 
the subjective case. * The objectors examine it and find defects in it. 
They hold that an action is tó be produced by all cases. As such one 
fails to understand the point that the operation of which case governs ` 
that of which one since all the cases constitute an interdependent 
system. Now, the grammarians may hold that the case which 


induces other cases to do an action but itself is not induced by other 
. cases to do it is the subject. 


. In that case all inanimate objects can-. 
not be the subjective case. 


Thus, the charge which has been already 
brought against the grammarians remains ungolved. 

Now, the grammarians may revise their definition and hold that 
the subjective case is that the operation of which is expressed by P 
verb. The critics join issue with them and point out that they fail, 
to grasp the import of this definition. A verb does not express the * 
operation of a particular case. Bgt it conveys all operations of all 
cases. If one does not subscribe to this assumption then all cases 


cannot co-operate to do the same action. Now, if a verb expresses 
° 
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the operations of .all cases then all cases should be taken as thee 
subject of a verb. l l 

Now, the grammarians may revise their thesis and hold ha 
subjective case is that the operation of which is mainly expressed by 
a verb. This revised thesis is not'lenable. The reason is as” follows, 
"When a sentence is communicated a verb is uttered only once. H 
it is uttered once theg how can it express the operation of a particular 
case subordinatery and that of another case principally? In the 
Sanskrit Grammar two types of the subjective case have been 
mentioned. The first and the second types are represented by the 
independent and the causative subjects. How does a verb convey the 
said additional meaning ? 

As the definitions of cases are not consisiepit so rules which 
govern case.endings following the above definitions, are not approved 
of us, the critics. The rules of the Sanskrit Grammar run like 
this :—' The Ablative case takes the fifth case-ending and the locative 
case takes the 7th case-ending. ‘These rules cannot take effect if the — — 
ablative and the locative cages are not properly determined by their 
exact definitions. 4 

Another point may be added to our critical note. Tn the Sanskrit 
grammar there are rules which govern the combining of two qr more x 
correlative words into a single compound word or the combining of 
a word anda nominal suffix, correlative, into a single word. Are 
they correlative ab initio? Or, they have become correlative on the 
strength of the conventional sutra of Panini biz. Samarthah pada- | 
vidhih'? In any case the term ‘correlation’ has got io be clearly 
explained. The grammarians may say that if two terts relate to 
one and the same meaning, they are correlative. In other words, 
correlation Consists in the relation to one and the same meaning. 
How do the grammarians come by this meaning of the term 
‘samarthya’ (correlation)? They may say that the said meaning is 
revealed through the use of compound words and nominal suffixes 
and the knowledge of such uses. It is also evident that correlation 
is cognised if there are examples of compound words and nonrinfl 
suffixes and, they are cognised and tbat if correlation exists then the 
examples of compound words and their knowledge become possible. 
Thus, the above hypothesis illustrates a glaring instance of vicious ^ - 
circle. y E £; 

Another point may be added to this critical note. There are 
examples of compound words when the said correlation is conspicuous 
by its absence. They are as follows (1) asraddha-bhoji (the negative 
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‘particle is syntactically related to the root 'bhuj' but not to sraddha. 


Lt signifies a Brahimana who does not participate in a feast due to 
micra] ceremony), (2) dadhi-ghatah (dadhi is not directly related to 
ghata. ‘The word 'pürna' has been dropped. It meansa pot full of 
our milk), and gorathah (the word “g' is not directly related to 


rathah. The intervening word ‘vahita’ is missing. It stands for se 


cart which is carried by bullocks). Similarly, many instances of 
nominal suffixes are noticed in the absence of correlation. The word 


° ' 
'angulika' is used. It means one who digs with a finger. The word . 


‘varkgamiilika’ has been used. It denotes one who has come from 
the root of a tree. These usages presuppose the instrumental and 
the ablative cases. These cases have not beén properly defined. 
Hence, these usages are not correct, Ifa person speaks a sentence 
then he is a speaker. Suppose there is a place where nobody speaks. 
How do we say that there are no speakers on the spot? Hence, 
these rules of grammar are not logica'ly justifiable. 

The definition of a nominal stent (pratipadika) as given by 
Panini in the süira  '' Arthavadadhaturapratyayah pratipadikam "' 
is too wide since it is applicable to a sentence as well. 

Now, the grammarians may contend that Panini has written a 
complementary sūtra to mend his defects. It runs thus—‘Krttaddhita- 
samasasca. It has been mentioned asa special injunction since the 
word 'samása' finds a place init. As it is a special” injunction so it 
excludes all sentences excepting compound words from the province of 
nominal stems. Thus, a sentence wil be excluded from a nominal 
stem. In other words, the definition of a nominal stem as given 
by Panini*is exact. If this is the contention of the followers of 
Panini then the crities may as well point out ihat the above definition 
"of nominal stem should not contain two adjectives viz. (1) adhatah 
(other than a verb) and (2) apratyah (other than an inflexion) 
since a verb and an inflexion will be excluded from the field of 
nominal stems on the strength of the special injunction. 

Now, the followers of Panini may contend that as a compound 
Word and its corresponding expounding sentencé convey the same 
meaning so they are of kindred function and the mention of the 
compound word in the special anjunction can exclude only a sentence 
but neither a verb nor an inflexion. They simply hope against a 
Hope. The words which constitute an expounding sentence and 
those which constitute a compound word Wave “no kindred function. 
Hence, there is no necessity of holding that a compound word and 
its expounding sentence have kindred function. Moreover, it has 


V 
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been established that a sentence is significant. Hence, the definition 
of a nominal stem suffers from the defect of being too wide. " 

As a nominal stem has not been exactly defined so case-endings 
such as ‘sup’ etc. cannot be added to a nominal stem in accordance 


with the sūtra ‘‘Nyap pratipadikat ” etc. There is no need of diss 


cussing this matter, So, the science of grammar is full of serious 
defects. Its rules exercise little influence upon linguistic transactions. 

The following reasons exhibit serious defects in the science of 
grammar. (1) The celebrated commentator of Panini has taken 
pains to subject to a minute examination all which has been clearly 
expressed, which has not been stated and which has been subtly 
hinted at. (2) In some cases, straight definitions „have been refuted 
under the pretext that they contain redundant long vowels or that 
they involve greater quantity of syllables. (8) In some cases, the 
interpretors hold that this plausible rule does not apply to this 


particular case because the eommentator has not explicitly approved 


of its application. (4) The field of application of a sutra has been 
sometimes indefinitely stated. A few illustrations have been men- 
tioned and a big gap has been left open. Such # measure leaves 
room for indecision. The mention of akrti-gana illustrates the above 
point. (5) In some sutras the word 'vabula' occurs. This shows 
that rules involving the word ‘vahula’ are vague. In many cases, 
these rules hold good. This shows that the field of these rules has 
not been exactly described. 

Some other critics remark that the following usages'are found 
in the grammar. They are as follows, (1) sSobha; (2) cirnam (this 
word cannot be analysed); (3) matur anu-harati; (5) phalina barhinan 
ghasi; (6) kandisika; (7) bhrajisnu, (8) ganeya; & (9) varenda. These 
usages find no place in the authoritative collection of correct words. 
Definitions of memory, doubt and illusion are conspicuous by their 
absence in the grammar, of Panini. The said grammar has swerved 
from its duty. These critics find fault with Panini’s grammar and 


have heaped conthmely on it. The defects of a grammar are fs ` 
palpable as the disease of ascites. As we like to avoid the unnecessary " 


swelling of the bulk of our work so we close our examination here. 
Now, the grammarians may contend thus:—‘“‘Let us (fake for 
granted that P&nini, the framer of grammatical rules, has no slffrp 
intellect, and the celebrated commentators have no deep insight. But 
8 grammarian who has very keen intellect may be born. Many other 
commentators who have penetrative insight may see the light of the 
day. From such persons we shall learn the correct rules of grammar. 


e * 
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[n other words, Panini’s failure does not block the future of the 
krit grammar’. 

Such a contention does not hold Godd since critics, having 
superior inteilectual aliainments, may expose the hcllowness of the 


tablished conclusions, but the abler critics of the said critics may join e 


issue with them and find fault with their decision, and the others may 
iso subject their view to severe criticism. Hence, 5 a regressus ad infini- 
am will be tke inevitable conclusion. Therefore, there is no work 


m grammar which is free from all reproaches. The net result is 


hat the great vow of the study of grammar simply entails great 
1ardship on its reader. Brhaspaii has also giveh his voice to the 
ibove note. He says that it is impracticable to master up vocabulary 
ised in the Sanskrit Language if one studies word per word, the 
:orrect rules of Sanskrit Grammar have not as yet been established, 
he existing grammar is open to serious defects and the hope of 
sorrection faces the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum. The followers 


xf the great teacher Sukra hold tbat the science of anog is a fell 


jisease. 9 u 


Some other eit tan also said that he who is under the 
nfluence of bad stars or is cowed down with the fear of royal punish- 
nent or has been cursed by his parents embraces the study’ of 
'rammar oi longue haleine. ° 

Some critics have also said to this effect :— 

In order to blunt the edge of one’s sharp intellect Panini's 
rammar and its commentary known as vrtti should be prescribed 
or his study and sesame, a kind of pulses, wood apples and boiled 
ice prepared from a particular kind of rice should be prescribed for 
1% food since these are the best instrument of benumbing keen 
ntellect. | —-— i " 

Even if a learned man takes pains in the study of grammar he 
annot acquire proficiency in Vedic vocabulary as he is able to under- 
stand human dialects. ._ E 

~ There is no acknowledged avenue of understandfng Vedic words. 
Ienee, the Vedas remain unintelligible from the very. beginning. 
Jow can they be the source of valid knowledge? 


° 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE Hypotnusis THAT CHASTE- 
| Mi z 
WORDS ARE DENOTATIVE 


e 


. Let the advers2 criticism, rezorded in the pre:ading chapter, be 
eviewed. It has been stated that words used in ordinary dialects 


,9 
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such as ‘givi’ etc. are as denotative as chaste words used in, classical. 


‘Sanskrit Language such as ‘go’, etc., are from eternity. We shall 


w 


' new casta shadow of doubt on the above rival hypothesis. The 


objector has put forward a rival hypothesis that words used in 
ordinary dialects, e.g., gavi, eic. are denotative. They have logically 
established it. It is a piece of illusory knowledge. A critical student 
of Indian Philosophy who having examined these hypothesis disting- 
uishes the true hypothesis from the false one. : 

After this, knowledge which dawns in his mind is true. He comes 
to understand that chaste words such as 'go', etc., have only denota- 
tion but words used in common dialect have no denotation. Through 
the influence of this knowledge he is relieved of his suspense of 
judgment, A labourer who carries load becomes nerwous when he 
comes across too heavy load. If a portion of it is reduced then he 
entertains a doubt whether he will be able to carry the remaining 
portion or not. Similarly, the student of philosophy doubts whether 
words used in common dialects have denotation or not. Such a 
doubt’ is interesting but not idle. Then he will adopt such lines 
of thinking as will solve his doubts. If he follows the indicated 
lines of thinking then he will obtain mental satisfaction. “The path 
of argument leads to the determination of truth. So, we refer to at. 


et us now examine the hypothesis whether one undergoes the same 


discipline when he learns to use words used in ordinary dialects as 
he does in the case of words used in ihe Sanskrit language. If the 
use of words used in common dialects such as ,gavi, ete., is learnt in 
the similar manner then one should conjecture that they are eternal. 
Let us now examine whether we have an opportunity of subscribing 
to such a hypothesis or not. When a student is initiated into the 
Vedic lore the teacher imparts minute lessons to him. The teacher 
is very particular about the correct pronunciation of each Vedic 
word. He pronounces each word with its proper accents, nasal sound 
and vowels. His disciple exactly repeats it. If he has any slip in 
his pronunciation, the teacher gives him proper instruction. Unless 
and until the student is able to read the Vedas in a proper manner 
the teacher does net allow him to leave his residence. The student 
also learns the Vedas with rapt attention. °A student who haa received 
proper instruction wil] be a teacher. He will also instruct his student 
in this manner. The present teacher was also a student in his young 
age. He was also initiated into the Vedic lore in this way by another 
teacher: This. teacher was also taught by another teacher. Jaimini 
holds that in this way the study of the Vedas has been continuing 
14—1946P—X . 
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.from'etegnal time. The Naiyayikas hold that the study of the V edas 
has been in vogue from the day. of creation. 

In this manner if words like gavi, etc., have TERET against * 
deformation like words ‘go’, etc., and if these words are also employed 
to convey théir meaning on their own strength then the former word 
will ‘certainly. share. the same dignity with the latter ones which are 
held to bë .eternal.. If ihe ‘above conditiog is fulfilled then whom 
shall we blame? But we -have got an alternative hypothesis to 
suggest; The speaker pronounces the word ‘‘go’’. But the listener 
does not repeat it in the same manner since his organ of speech does , 
noi: act properly owing to his inadvertence, sloth, etc. He tries to 

ronounce but actually mispronounces it. Thus the word which is 
pronounced becomes deformed, ' We learn it from’ our experience. 
Hence a doubt arises in;our mind. , Words which -have already 
assiimed perverted. form or will take such form are used in the dialect. 
of ‘carters, ,'The old ‘uncultured fellows cannot even properly 
pronounce these. deformed words when’ they talk to boys and girls 
of: the” cowherd class. . Thus the. origin of many’ deformed: words 
may -be. traced, to inability to pronounce.chaste words. Thus a doubt 
arires evén in. the mind'of a person of keen intellect. "Are words. 
likè ‘go’, etc., which are established ‘from eternity: significant and: 
denotative? And are other words deformed, being. misprounced . 
‘trough. ‘madvertence?. Or, do all words enjoy the same status alike? 
Now, the.objectors may contend that all words have the same status.. 
Ifthis is their .cóntentjon. then we point out that.even to-day some 
words, being misprounced by.ignorant ladies and. children, assume 
perverted forms.: Now we ask “Can they. discharge the onerous 
function, of thé chaste words?.". The objectors cannot say ''let 
theni bear the burden ‘of the chasté words." The reason. is. that. 
oné. is directly. aware- of the fact. that: these. words have assumed 
perverted forms. In. other mere the deformation of chaste. words . 
has taken place. "NU DD 

-: According. to. reasons dated Basa: 555 which are now used- 
by: uncultured ladies’ and. children are considered to be debased owing * 
to:their deformation they cannot . vie with chaste words. If deformed 
wards. :of. recent’ origin do nbi enjoy the status of chaste words then 
we argue ‘‘How can words like 'gàvi'; ete. which may- be Apnd 

ee énjoy. the. status of chaste words like ‘ go’ ete. . A 

-. The illustrious teachér Jaimini has .also said to this effect.. As. ` 
ib requires & good deal of effort. to.pronounce a word sò words, being | 
mispronounced, become defective. This defect amounts to deformation. 


y 
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š , Sabara, the commentator, has stated in his commentary that a | good | 
' deal of effort is required to pronounce a word properly. A wind 
springing up in the region of umbilicus, goes up, ‘increases in bulk in 
chest, passes through trachea, dashes against the top of palate and 
aie back moves in the mouth and manifests various letters. 
A person, who intends # pronounce a word may, be at fault. One 
desires to have a fall on the dry land but falls down on thg swampy. 
ground, One thinks that he will touch once but touches twice, eto. l 


: ; . 
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‘Reviews and Hotices at Books- | 


Childien’s Films—A xm The Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcast‘ng, Goternment of India. - Price 
Annas Higkt, E ps 


Sometimes back the Government oi India made ‘an announcement 
regarding the promotion of the children’s films movement by helping in 
the formation of a Children’ s Films Society ‘and subsidising production. 
With this end in view, a symposium was held. Sri R. R. Diwakar, 
Governor of Bika: presided over this symposium on children’s films in 
New Delhi on October 11, 1954. Those who took part in the symposium 


were Dr. Radhakrishnan, Sri Diwakar, Sri M. V. Krishnaswamy, 


Sri P. K. Atre, Sri J. S. Bhownagary, and Mary Field. The pamphlet 
under review contains the learned opinions of these reputed men on the 
subject. : š 

Historical and Biographical Films. A symposium, Publications 
Division, Government of India. Price Annas 6. ya 


This again is a collection of papers read at a symposium on historical 
and biographical films held in Delhi in connection with the state awards 
of films in. 1955. Those who took part in ib were Miss Marie Seton, Dr. 
Kalidas Nag, Sri Shorab Modi, Sri P. K. Atre and others. Professor N. K. 
Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor, Caleutta University was the Chairman who 
summed up the discussions. His opinions are also incorporated here. 


4. Towards Socialism through Planning, 2, Towards a New 
Social Order, The publications Division. Government of India. Price 
Annas Two each. | 


These are two small pamphlets published by the Ministry of Information | 
and Broadcasting and belong to. the series ‘India on the March’, which are 


. intended for wider circulation. Attempts have*been successfully made 


here to give a brief exposition of the subject in a short space. 


Informative Literature published by the Ministry of Information and 
Bxzoadeasting, Government of India, Delhi. 


Informative literature on various subjects published by the Ministry of 
Information and Broadeasting from time to time include ‘Our Merchant 
Navy, which depicts India as a sea-faring nation, Basic Education in Ques- 
tions and Answers, Agriculture in the 2nd Five Year Plan, Labour in „the 
Plan, Housing in India, Rural Industries, Nutrition, Foreign Aid for the Plan, 

# 8 
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Railways since Independence, Progress of Land Reform, Communications, * e 
in India, India Has a Plan. The price of these pamphlets varies between 
annas four to annas ten. An allied volume is. Cultural Unity of India, 
edited by Mrs Gertrude Einerson Sen, the author of Pageant of India's 
History who has made India her‘ home. She has taken great care in 
proving conclusively that there exists a strong cultural bond among our 
people belonging to different geographical regions which bauna us together = 
in the past and will do so in all times to come. 


ie 


B. K. 


Progressive German Reader. (For Arts and Sciénce Students) by Dr. 
H. G. Biswas, M.Se., D. Phil, published by the. SES ot Calcutta 
pp. 868+ XX. Price Rs. 12/8/-- . |. °. 


"Ihavé gone through thé book'and am very glad tó add my name 
to the lorig list of those' who have'so much admired this book. There is no 
doubt in my mind that it will amply fulfil ihe purpose for which ibis - 


written. The author deserves” our warm congratulations for his 
achievement.'* 2: | 
zu a P. K. ‘Bose. 

The Tenth year. Published by the Director, the Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, oN ynment of India, 
Delhi. Price Re 1.40 only. pp. 188. 


This is a brochure Gitblichod in PTE of August 15, 1957. 
The small volume contains the outlines of the more important achieve- 
ments of Union Government as weil as the State Governments and the 
Union Territories. The book which covers a period between April, 1956 and 
March, 1957 is divided into three parts. The fisrb part deals with the 
activities of the Central Government, the second and third parts deal with e 
the Government of the States and Union Territories respeetively.  Topies 
diseussed in the first part include Social, Economic, Internal and External 
affairs, The affairs of the States and Unior Territories diseusséd in the 
volume are Developments, Food and Agriculture, Public Health, Education, 
Industries and Labour. 

The reader will find here in a small compass almost every thing he ^ 
wants to know ahout the country’s achievements in recent years. 

The get’ up and printing’ is' good. We commend the book to the 
readers, who will surely profit by a perusal of it, ^ 

| | I B.K. o 


— Ourselves 


UNIVERSITY LECTURES 
8 


Sri Manilal Bandyopadhyaya, Girish Chandra Ghose Lecturer 
of the University for 1955, delivered a course of three lectures on 
“Contributions of Girish Chandra to the National Literature’’, in 
September last in Darbhanga Hall of the: University. 

Professor A. Appadprai, Director, Indian School of International 
Studies, New Delhi, and Taraprasad Khaitan Lecturer for 1956, 
delivered a course of two lectures on ‘‘The use of force in Interna- 
tional Relations’, in September last also, in the Darbanga Hall of the 

_ University. - | | 
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es DEATH oF DR. ROHINIMOHAN CHoupHori, M.A., PH.D. 


We mourn the passing away of Dr. Rohinimohan Choudhuri in 
this month. Dr. Choudhuri joined the Post-Graduate Department 
in Economics as a Lecturer as early as 1917, and served the Univer- 
sity with credit and distinction for a number of years. He was a 
capable and competent teacher, and he endeared himself to his 
colleagues and students alike by his amiable and charming disposition. 
Unfortnuately he bad to retire from his service rather prematurely 
on account of a disabling illness which confined him to bed for about 

* 15 years. A useful and promising career was thus interrupted by 
*the will of Providence. We convey our sincere condolence to the 
members of the bereaved family. | 
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- c DEATH OF SRI AMARENDRANATH Ray 


We also mourn the loss of Sri Amarendranath Ray, who breathed 

his last in Calcutta on 2nd October. Amarendranath made his mark 
~n the field of Bengali Literature even when he was a student. He 
contributed learned and informative articles in different periodicals 
of Bengal. He was appointed “Girish Lecturer" of the Calcutta 
University in 1935, and his lectures were highly appreciated by all. 
He served as the Secretary of the Bengali Publication Department of 
the University for pore than 17 years. His earnestness, competence 
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and industry in this field were praise-worthy. During the period of ° 
his service he edited a number of bopks and compiléd a number ofe 
-anthologies which bear an unmistakable testimony to his eruditioff ^ 
and scholarship. Unfortunately ihe last years of his life were 
darkened by a fatal malady. : :À useful career has been cut short. 
We convey our sincere condolence to the members of ihe oe E 
family, 


P d 


9. — : > . . 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 6 
e —— Notification 


No. G/315/139 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, the Sang it Bharati, Calcutta has 
been affiliated in History of Indian:Musie (Paper I}, Theory of Raga, Swara and Tala and 
knowledge of Musical Instruments (Paper II), English (Paper III, Bengali (Paper 1V), 
Classical Music Vocal only (PSpers V-and VI), Kittan, and Rabindra Sangit and Bengali 
Songs other than Kirtan or Rabindra Sangit or Folk Songs) (Paper VII to X) to the I Mus; 
standard and in History of ‘Indian Music (Paper I), Development of Music in the West 
(Paper ID, English (Paper IIT), Bengali (Paper IV). Classical Musié Voeal only (Papers V 
& VT), and in the following subjects to be taken up for Paper VII & VIII, viz. (i) Kirtan 
and (i) Rabindra Sangit to the B Mus. standard, with effect from the session 1957-58 i€., 


with permission to present candidates at the I.Mus. and. B.Mus,. Examinations in the. 


subjects from 1959 and not earlier. 


Senate.House, . - D, CHAKRAVARTI, | 
The 26th August, 1957. š Registrar, 


. 
P UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification | 


Ne. €/810/188 (A f.) © 


x. 


Yt is hereby notified for general information that the Nistatini College, Purulia has 

been affiliated, in Engiisbz Bengali Vernacular, Additional Paper in Alternative Bengali, 

` Alternative Bengali, Hindi Vernacular, Sanskrit, Commercial Geography, History, Civics, 

Logic and Mathematics tq the I.A. standard and in English, Bengali Vernacular, Alter- 

native Paper in Bengali Vernacular. Bengali, History. Economies, Philosophy and Mathe- 

matics to the B.A. Pass standard from the Session 1957-58 with permission to present its 
students for the examinations of 1959 and not earlier. 


+ š - . 
Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 26th August, 1957. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. 0/308/187 (Afft.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Alipur Duar College, Jalpaiguri 
has heen-affiliated in English, Bengali Vernacular, Civics, Logie, History, “Sanskrit, Com: 
Thercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping and Mathematics to the I.A, 
standard, and in English, Bengali Vernacular, Physies, Chemistry and Mathematics to the 
I.8e. standard from the session 1957-58 with permission to present its students for the T.A, 
and L. Se. Examinations in 1959 and nof, earlier. 


Benate House, | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
~=» Tho 23rd August, 1957. | ` Registrars 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


The following orders have been passed with regard to the remaining five R.A. cases ` 


arising out of the Intermediate Examinations, 1956. 
The Examination for 1956 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are debar- 
red from appearing-at any examination of this University in 1957 :— 


f 9 


/ 


- 


I.A. 1956 cases j 


1. Parimal Raychaudhari, Roll Jal. No, 98, Regn. No. 10411 of 1951-55, Jalpaiguri " 


A? C. College. | 
T: 2. Bimalendu De, Roll Jal. No. 160, Regn. No. 733) of 1945-46, Jalpiguri A. C. 
ollege. | ! 
3, Radhakanta Datta, Roll Kat. No. 28, Regn. No. 8811 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 


€ 
I.Sc. 1956 cases 


1. Chinmay Samanta, Roll at. No. 28, Regn. No. 3392 of 1955-56, Katwa College, 
ide 2. Malayranjan Aichsarkar, Roll Kat. No. 58, Regn. No. 9758 of 1955-56, Katwa 
ollege. 
The candidates pertaining to your College may kindly be informed of the orders in 
respect of them expeditiously. 


N. C. ROY, 
* Controller of Examinations. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


The following orders have been passed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate in respect 
x as cases of hreach of discipline arising in connection with the B.Com. FBxamination, 

I. The examination for 1957 of the following candidates is cancelled. 

1. Parimalkanti Siba, Roll Cal. 200, Regn. No. 1686 of 1951-52, City College, 2. 
Kalimohan Das, Roll Cal. 1963. Regn. No.*13994 of 1947-48, City College. 3. Dasrath Lal 
Gupta. Rol] Cal. 1823, Regn. No. 6451 of 1954-55, City College. 4. Philip Kurikattee. Roll 
Cal. 1888, Regn. No, 3604 of 1051-55, City College. 5. Mohammad Ali, Roll Cal. 1408, Regn. 
No. 3606 of 1954-55, City College 6. Bun$ikrishna Datta, Roll Gal. 9352, . Regn. No. 7751 
of 1953-54, Vidyasagar College. 7. Nitaichand Bandyopadhyay. Roll Cal. 3405, Regn. No. 
9644 of 1952-53, Seth Anandram Jaipuria College, 8. Shyam Sundar Todi, Boll Cal 8693, 
Regn. No. 18763 of 1953-54, St. Xavier's College. 9. Nabagopal Chattopadhyay, Roll 
Chander. 8, Regn. No. 10136 of 1954-55, Chandernagore College. 10. Ritendrarath Bysu, 
Roll Chander. 16, Regn. No. 21458 of 1933-54, Chandernagore College. 11. Subimal 


Chakrabarti, Roll Nai. 48, Regn. No 14118 of 1954-55, Naihati Rishi Bankimchandra 


College. 19. Nisithkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Nai. 121. Regn. No. 2561 of 1951-52, Nai- 
hati Rishi Bankimchandra College. 

JT. The examination for 1957 of the following candilate is cancelled and he is debar- 
red from appearing at any examination of this University in 1958 :— . 


ë Tarapada Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. 3027, Regn. No. 16872 of 1933-54, Surendranath 
ollege. : 

You are requested kindly to inform the candidates concerned who appeared fpom your 
college of the above orders expeditiously. 


N. C. ROY, 
š Controller of Examinations. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


The following orders have been passed with regard to the R.A. cases arising ont of the 
Final M.B B 8. Examination held in June, 1957 :— 

I. The following candidate is exonerated from the charge of Breach of discipline :— 

1. Rabindranath De, II Regn. No. 14952 of 1951-59, Roll Cal. No. 802. 

II. The Examination fog June, 1957 of the following candidate is cancelled :— 

1, Syamsundar Mallik, Roll Cal. No. 781. 

III. The Examination for June, 1957 of the following candidates is cancelled and they 
are debarred from appeaeing at the next Final M.B.B.S. Examination of this University :— 

1. Nirodranian Biswas, Roll Cal. N. No. 310. 2. Rabindrakumar Saha, Roll Cal. 
N. No. 856. l 

.IV. The Examination for June, 1957 of the following candidate is cancelled and hais 

debarred from appearing at the subsequent Final M.B.B.8. Examination of this University 
in 1957 and 1958 :— 

1. Subodhkumar Sarkar, Roll Cal *N. No. 357. 

The eandidate/s who appeared from your College may kindly be informed of the 


decision/s in respect of him/them expeditiously. ` 
N. G. ROY, 
° Controller of Examinations, 
15—1946P--X 
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class of the Gaya College, Gaya, 


THE 


CALCUTTA REVIEW 


unrverstty OF CALCUTTA 


Corrigendum 


[ ocr. 


+- 


In the list of Expulsión cases for the I.Sc. PNE 1957 published by thia office 
on the 24th July, 1957 on page 9 Serial No 33. 


in place of 


Narayan Ghoshal, Ber. 37, Regn. No. br of 1956-57, Krishnath College. ° 


. Srinarayan Ghoshal. Ber. 37, Regn. š 15519 of 1996-57, Krishnath College, 


Senaee House, 


The 24th September, 1957. 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 


No. 251-R ° 


N. C. ROY, 
Controller of Examinations. 


I have to inform you that Sri Raghubansh Mani Singh, a student of the IV Year Arts 


1958-59. 


Emmiina- Roll No. ' up to 
tion. and address. and inclusive of 
l : the examination, 
B. 3 = tobe held in ` 
B.A. 204D211 Rabie Begum Mr. Faiyaz Ali Khan, 1957 
: ` Khusro Bagh Road, 
: š . Rampur. 
B.A» 244 E1018 Kbair Mohd, Mr. Noor Mohd. Sadar 1958 
- ; . Bazar, F'aizabad. 
B.Se. 656 C7090 Qazi Jamaluddin Hafiz Qazi  Reazuddin Do, 
Ahmad, Vil. Nemot Hat, 
P.O. Azamnagar, Dist, 
; Purnea (Bihar). 
TI Yr. 48 D8422 Purshottam Das Mr. Trilockchand Jain, Do, 
Diploma i P.O. Rampur Man- 
(Engg.) hyaran, Dist. Saharan- 
pur, U.P. 
LL.B, - 192 488 Dinesh Prasad Shri Bhagvati Prasad Do. 
(Final) Saxena, Saxéna, Diwan House, 
Rang Mahal, Aligarh, 
High School 751 E2940  Zebul Nisa Begum Mr... Latafat Husain 1957 
j Khan, Imli Asmat 
Khan, Rampur.e 
° Tllegible, 
° ; Registrar, | 


has been expelled for gross misbehaviour till the session 


P. ROY CHAUDHURY, 
Registrar, 


ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 


Notice No, 89 


' The following examinees who ined unfair means atthe Annual Examination of this 
University held in the month of March/April, 1957, have been awarded punishment noted 


' against their names :— 


Father cr Guardian's name Debarred 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA 


$ 


In accordance with Regulation 14 of Chapter X of the Regulations of the Board. the 
following candidates who took recourses to unfair means at the Supplementary High School 


Notification No. C-499 


Certifttate Examination of 1957 are penalised as noted against each. 


4 


P 


, 
# "° 


\ 


' 1957] 


SI. N amo; 
No. . 
1 Sbri Gur Charan 


Mahanty, P.O. Bhawani- 
*patna, Dist, Kalahandi. 


9 Sri e Laxman Senapati, 
P.O. Bhawanipatna, Dist. 
Kaiahandi. 


9 Sri Lingaraj Dash, 

> — Parbatipur Sasan, P.O. 
Narasingpur, Dist. Cut- 
tack. 


4 Sri Ramesh Chandra 
Swain, Vill. Jayachandra- 
pur P.O. Ashram Bali- 
kuda, Dist. Cuttack. 

5. Sri Udayanath Patnaik, 
Vill. Ambithy, P.O. Tal- 
mul, Dist. Dhenkanal. 


6 Sri Brundaban Pati, Vill. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


` Roll Institution.. 


No. 


407 B. M. Hig 
Bhawanipatna. 


410 B. M. High 


Bhawanipatna, 


School, 


School, 


v ? " 115 
«97 


Penalties imposed 
, * 


Results of this examination 
eancelled and debarred 
from appearing at any 
examination of the Board 
prior to the Annual fixa- 
mination of 1959. 

Results of ihis examina- 
tion cancelled 


at any éxamination of 
the Board prior to the 
Supplementary Hxami- 
nation of 1959. 


583 A. N. High School, Nara- Results of this examina- 


singpur. 


1742 Kondrapara High Schools 


1951 Talmul High School 


3305 Town | High Behool, 


Hemgiv, P.O. Hemgir, Sambalpur. 
Dist. Sundargarh. s 

7 Sri Umakania Pandey, 3814 Do. 
Vill. Durgapalli, P. O. - 


Barabazar, Dist. Sambal- 
.pur, 


Cuttack-—1, 
The 20th August, 1957. 


No, 82/3188/57. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


tion cancelled and debar- 
red from appearing ab 
any examination of the 
e Board prior tothe Sup- 


plementary Examination. 


of 1959. 
Ditto, i 


Results of this examina- 
tion cancelled and debar- 
red from appearing at 

ny examination of the 
oard prior tothe An- 
nual Examination of 
1959, 


Ditto. ° 


Resulís of this examina- 
tion cancelled and 
debarred from appearing 
ateany examination of 


. the Board prior to the 


Supplementary Exemi- 
nation of 1959. 


8. SAHU, 
Secretary. 


Waitair, 5th July, 1957. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


Sub: Misconduct at University Examinatione—March-April, 1957. 
tead : Syndicate Resolution, datel 8th June, 1957. 


e ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1957, are cancelled and 


they are debarred from appearing for any of the Univer 


noted against each : 


B.. No. 


i D. V. K. Papa Rao. 


Name of the condidate 


Heg. 


Examination. 
š No. 


sity Examinations for the periods 


Period of rnstication. 


` Intermediate . 12458 — Debarred for one year and 


permitted to sit for the Uni- 
versity "Examinations to be 
held in March-April, 1968 
or thereafter, 


and . 
debarred from appearing | 


waar 5 
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" «uito 


2  Kaçvumanchi Venkatapati -J termediate, 12379 Debarred for one and half 
' Rao. I years and permitted to sit 


tions to be held in Sept. 


1958 or the reaftcr. ° 
8. Ti Ramamohana Rao. Do. 12477 Do. 
4 A. Venkateswara Rao, . Do. 192672 Do i 
5  Kolli Madhusndana Rao. B.A. 3345 | Do. 
° PERE V. SIMHADRI RAO, 


In-Charge Registrar 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


for the Uuiversity Examina- . 


e 


b° 


: 
The result, of K. Appa Rao, candidate with Beg: No. 8821 för the Intermediate Exam- 


ination held in September, 1956, is cancelled and he is debarred froui appearing for any of 
the University Examinations 3 in futüre, until and unless the Syndicate gives him" special 
permission. 


(By Order) j | 
l V, SIMHADRI RAO, 
: ' P - Deputy Registrar. ` 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY I ¿ssh 
Office of the Registrar.  . 
No. 11/14/6-20 ! s : July 13, 1957. 


Copy of the Resolution : 
** Considered the casg of malpractice of Roll&Nos. 3,8 of B.Sc. Chem, Engg. Part IV 
and Roll No. 17 of Supplementary Admission Examination of 1957. 


te Resolved that all the above three candidates be rusticated for two years and be not 
odds to appear at any of the University Examinations before 1959.” 


Boll Name and address of candidate ` l -annata 
No. i 
8 Sri Avantsa Krishna, Son of Sri Avantsa Venkata Nara-" B.Sc. Chem. Engg. Pt 
singe Rao, Dangeru Draksharama P.O. Bast Godavary LV, 1957, | 
Dist. (Andhra State). 
8 . Sri Bobba Parfduranga Nageswara Rao, S/o Sri Bobba Ditto.  :. 


Kotaiah, Amudalapall?, Guntur (P.O.), Indupalli (Via), 
Krishna Dist. (Andhra State). 


17 St Mukti Nath Chaturvedi, S/o Shri Ramdhari Chatur- Admission Supplementary 
vedi, C/o M/s. Pustak Kutir Gyanvapi, Varanasi. Examination, 57. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
` | No : 11806-485/57G 
From . - Po 


The Registrar, The Principals of all the Colleges 
Panjab University,» affiliated to the Panjab University, 
Chandigarh. Chandigarh. 
Sir/Madam, 


Iam toinform you that the Principal, Government College, Ludhiana, vide 
his létter No, 1189/35 Edn., dated 21-6-1957, has rusticated the following students, with 
effect from 21-6-1957 for ‘the ` reasons mentioned below (Beg. 4 x 5, Panjab University 


Calendar 1954, Vol. iit, "Page 17). 
S. No, Name nd the Regd. * Father's name. Class. Réason for rustication. | 
š No, of the student, ` 
1 Mobinder Kumar Tilak Ram Chathli, 4th year Gross misconduct 
Chathii (64-g1-161) Í 
2 — Kulwent Singh Gurdial Bingb 4th year Do. 


Grewal (54-gl-147) 
dS K, L. MUKERJI, 

Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
for Registrar. . 


/ ot 


°@ 


e 
+ 


/ 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


| Notitentfm : 
It is notifiedithat. — 


I. Bhag Chand Dayalwal, son of Shri Dayanand (Regd. No. 55-ez-0197), who obtained 
admission to the B.A, Examination, April, 1955, on production of a bogus Intermediate 
Certificate and Migration Certificate from Ajmer Board and subsequently tried to get his 
name changed from Bhag Chand Dayalwal to B.C. Arora on production of a false document 
hag been declared as not a fit and proper person to take any future examination of this “m 
University, under regulation 3, at page 83, of the Calendar, Volume I, 1954. 

lI. The concession of supplying the question papers set and printed in Hindi, Panjabi 
and Urdu besides English, to sich candidates as had not read English up to the 8th classem 
Examination has been extended for the Matriculation Examination, 1959. B" 


III. M.A, Part I Examination which was scheduled to be held on August 1, 1957 has 
been postponed to September 8, 1957. l 
IV. A Degree Course in Dairying in the Faculty of Agriculture has been instituted at 
this University with effect from this year's admission. 
° 


Chandigarh—3 l Ls J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated : June 27, 1957. ? .. Registrar. 


+ 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
No. 11643-11822/57G. 
Tam toinform you thatthe Principal. Vaish College, Bhiwani, vide his letter No, 


465, dated 24th “June, 1957. has expelled the following student for a period of three years, 
with effect from’ 24th June, 1957, for the reason mentioned below :— 


S. No. Name of the siudent Bather’s name Class Reasons 
1. | 56-vb-18 Sardul Singh 9nd year Grogs misconduct 
Charanjit Singh m 
K. L, MUKHBERJI, 
Chandigarh, Assistant Registrar (Co-ordn.) 
The 18th July, 1957. * for Registrar. 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY N 
Notification No. 1099 of 1957 . 


It is hereby notified that the under-mentioned candidates who have beenefound guilty 
of having used unfair means atthe College and University Examinations held in the first 
Half of 1957, are declared to have failed at those examinations and have forfeited their 
claims. io exemptions if any, earned this year or in previous years, and they are further e 
debarred from appearing at any college or University examinations, before the date men- 


tioned against each :— š 
t ; Debarred 
"No. Name of the Candidate College up to 


F. Y. ARTS EXAMINATION, 1957 
e 


60 Shri Hallur, Devendra Tai ^ Karnatak College, Dharwar 1st Decem-“™ 
Sitava. ber, 1957. 
w I : 
F. Y. SCIENCE EXAMINATION, 1957 : 
10L Shri Kulkarni; Vasant Venka- Karnatak College, Dharwar Doc dx 
-tesh. 
102 Shri Kshwrad, Bichappa "Gia- Do. Do. 
dappa. l ` 
105 Shri Kurubgond, Sadashivappa Do. Do, 
Basetteppa. 
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™ 4 o 
INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION, 1957 

224 Shri =Kademani, Krishnappa S. S. College, Dharwar ist December, 
Ta Parappa. 1958. 

582 Shri Kulkarni, Krishnaji, Vijay College, Bijapur lst December, ` 

Keshav. 1959. 
1168 Shri Nimbal,  Shivashan- Do. Do. 
- karappa. Channappa. 


INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE EXAMINATION, 1957 
wem] 260 Shri  Kakraddi, Narayan  Basaveshwar Golge, Bagalkot Ist December 


Govjndappa. 1959. 
INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE (AGRL) II-YEAR EXAMINATION, 1957 
°65 Shri P. 5. Varaghese College of Agriculture, Dharwar Ist gio ccu 
| I 1959. ` 
94 Shri Joshi Dattatraya, Raghu- Do ° Do. 
nath. ° 
7 8. S. WODEYAR, 
Registrar. 


SARDAR VALLABHBHAI VIDYAPEETH 
(Syn. 67/7-Item 6) 
Notifieation E(£) of 1957 


It is hereby notified that the following. candidatés at the Inter. Science Examination of 
this Vidyapeeth held in March/ April, 1957,’ having been found guilty of breach of rules of 
examinations debafred from appearing at the examinations of this Vidyapeeth to be held 
in March/April, 1958 and shall not be allowed to keep terms at any cf the constituent col- 
leges of the Vidyapeeth for any examination during the academic year 1957-58 :— 


Name of Candidates, : Seat No. 
1. Desai Kanubhai Purushobiamdas ` 7 
2. Amin Dineshchandra Fulabbai : 69 
8. Patel Pravinchandra Vithslbhai-D 290 
4. ('Pragad Chandravadan Jekishandas 894 
5. Patel Manubhai Mohanlal : 455 
Vallabh Vidyanagar T. G. DEOKULE, 
© Via: Anand (W.R.) : Act, Registrar. 


17th July, 1957, 
UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


(1) The following candidates for the various R Examinations held in 1957, 
who were proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to unfair means 
in the course cf the examinations have been disqualiñed from passing the examination held 

in April, HORE :— 


8. A T Roll No. Name of candi- Father’s name, College 
No. date. ` 
1 Qualifying 3 Kanwal Narain Shri Purshotam Hindu 
we Mehra. Narain Mehra. 
2  B.Se. (Pass) 1497 (Enrol No. Padam Narain L. Pyare Lal Ex-student 
Old Course. DC., 670). (Delhi). 
8 IIB. Text 295 ( rol. No. Dharam Vir B, Ram Lal Delhi Poly- 


DP. 766). technic. 


Cops 75 
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(2) The undermentioned candidates for ad various University Examinallons held in 
1957, who were proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to unfair* 
means in the course of examination, have been disqualified from passing the examination of 
1957 and debarred from appearing at any examination of the University for a further peried 
of one year, viz. 1958 :— 


+ 


8, Examination Roli No. Name of candidate Father's name College “ispa, 
No. i ! 
1 Qualifyinu i 249 Ranjna Mathur Shri Gur Prasad Indraprastha «ammm» 
(W) Mathur. 
2 Do. 1816 Darshan Singh S. Gurbakhash ° 8, G. T. B. 
Singh. Khalsa. 

8 B.A. (Pass) 782 (Enrol. No. Narendrakumar Shri Nem Chand  Ex-student 

H. 9224). Jain. Jain, (Hindu), 

Delhi š T. P. 8. IYER, 

The 15th July. 1957. | | g Registrar, 
e 
° 
* 
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THE "en GENIUS OF VICTOR HUGO 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


Victor Hugo is one of the greatest poets of France. In his book 
entitled ''Contemplations," we find verses on all different subject- 
‘matters. We shall refer to some of the poems that appear in this 
book. 
In L’Ame en cue (The Soul in B! Bloom) we get à éollecuom ot 
love-lyrics. Most of the poems are small. The language is very 
simple. 'The passions are personal and the sentiments expressed 
therein are genuine. There are no artificial expressions and no 
conventional words used by him.  Hugo's romanticism is not mystica]. 
He does not use words like unseen, limitless or infinite. In'this 
.respect his idealism is different from that of German romanticists. 
He indulges in direct and intimate contacts with nature and has 
personal relations with trees and flowers. He is a true romantic 
poet. There is no.attempt at mysticism in Hugo’s lyrics about death, 
-soul and the hereafter.. God comes in his love-lyrics as in his other 
verses. But his God is nothing very abstract, metaphysical or 
severe. - God figures in Hugo’s imagination as a solid reality. He 
considers every man to be a book written by God. He does not 
believe that wickedness is a creation of God. The idea of God is a 
characteristic feature of Hugo’s romanticism, 
; L'Amour (Love) is another poem in which Hugo - deserilses 

forests, streams, stars and birds. They are his constant companions 
. of man in joy and grief. This is romanticism as we find in the 
Vaishnava poetry. It is questionable if even Shelley, even among 
- 4h@ English romatieists had made use of nature so frequently or 


a. ` 
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! 
alks of flowers and birds so g ' as Hugo does. It is interesting, 


< aaa that Hugo is ver§ objective in his treatment of nature.” 
He is almost similar to the Vaishnava poets like Vidyapati, Chandidas 
and others. Shelley tries to personify the objects of nature toa 
certain extent. Tagore has gone much further in this direction. 
Hugo differs from both of them because he does not try to personify 


e- 


= his tredtment’ of nature, He is hardly swbjective," He is neverthe- - 


less idealistic like Shelley and Tagore. 

7^'- Tn his poem entitled La Nature (Nature) Hugo is very objective 
in bis real ment of nature. He. avoids imparting a soul to it. There e 
is no subjectivity in the manner in which he addresses natüte. The 


chief feature is his appreciation of nature as an agent beneficent to . ' 


man.. In hi$ conception nature helps man in his peaceful domestic, 
economic and social activities. He does not consider nature to be 
an aider or an abettor of man in his immoral, vicious and criminal 
activities. 
2t -' “Melancholia (Melancholy) is à T poem, in which Hugo 
presents us. With several. snapshots, of social life. Poverty, misery, 
-vicey ingnorality, crime, eic. are exhibited by him in their naked 
reality. It is interesting tó note that Hugo who is a romanticist in 
-eértain works is also a realist ''par. excellence." in others. In 
‘Melancholia we catch a glimpse of bis prose stogies like the Last Days 
'of a Condemned and Les Miserables. -The :social evils are described 
“and analysed -by him in a realistic manner. We get something like 
a socialistic analysis ehere, but--Hugo does: not attempt to find.a 
solution for the difficult problem. At any rate, we.can see him 
functioning as'a' poet of the down-trodden and. miserable people. 
In this convection, we should note that many. other French authors 
of the nineteenth century like Alphonse Daudet for example were 
. exponents of the’ miseries associated with the poor. | 
In La Chuette (The Owl) we find Hugo indulging in a moraliz- 
ing vein, -In ‘many nature-poems as. well as verses on family and 
social life, Hugo always says something: about the sins, vices and, 


` ~erimes of man. . He touches upon what men should do in order to re- 
^form themselves. "This tendency for reform is'a marked feature of his e 
romanticism. This, of cour$e, is more obvious in his novels and stories. 
= ° Tn Le maitre ‘d'Etude (The Teacher) Hugo presents us with *, 


another’ didactic and movralizing poem. Here he manifests himself 
a38 teacher, as 78 ' pedagogist, a propagandist and social reformer. 
-The poem becomes almost prosaic. In this poem Hugo loses as an 
artist. -Genuine poetry is sacrificed for & social message. Jt is 
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worthwhile to note, however, thal eden in such moralizing poems, 
. 2 « 4 
. there are a few phrases which indicate tfe poet's imaginative power. 


a 
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. Choses Vues (Things seen) is a poem where we find again prosaic 


tendencies. There is hardly any art in this piece. Hugo’s sympathy 
for the poor overpowers his poetic faculty. He goes into detail 
about the miseries of the poor widow and the sufferings of the 
orphans. The descriptions become almost like. a newspapér report, 
Perhaps it is interesting to note another item.in Hugo’ s literary 

workmanship. He is interested in the daily life of common people. 
Commonplace activities of ordinary men and women form the - subject- 
matter of a great many of his poems. A poem like this one reminds 
us of Wordsworth’s H ighland Lass and The Solitary Rape. 

Insomnie (Insomnia) is a fine, imaginative poem about: the 
sleeplessness of a poet. A really creative artist. cannot have ‘rest 
even at night. ‘The spirit keeps him busy... The idea compels him 
to think, to dream and to compose like a galley.slave. In. his sleep- 
less hours Hugo reviews the stories of world literature from the Old 
Testament down to Dante: Nay he sketches the designs of his own 
lyrics, dramas and novels. Verses follow verses d dring his insomnia... 

In his poem entitled “Le Revenant” (The Ghost) Hugo gives 
us a poem in the Wordsworthian style. Itis realistic and descriptive 
. poem relating about the misfortune of a family.. | 

Joie du Soir (Evening Joy) is another poem in P Hugo 
indulges in thoughts about death. The picture of a dying man in 
the midst of evening joys enables us to see that. Hugo has’ a pessi- 
mistic vein in his personality. This pessimism is to be regardéd as 
a mark of his romantic creativity. — . d ° 

Le poéte (The Poet) Hugo exhibits Shakespeare as. a wild and 
untrimmed creator. In his appreciation, Shakespeare lives, moves 
and has his being far removed from polished society and conventional 
manners. His creations are horrible specimens of life. This account 
of Shakespeare is an index to Hugo’s romanticism. Shakespeare is 
presented as an exact antipode to the well-ordered system of classical 
restraint. This poeni is written in the same key as _ Stendha)'s 8 
- Racine at Shakespeare (Racine and Shakespeare). | 


Magnitudo Parvi is a lengthy poeme divided into several par is. 


. Jt can be compared, in its general make up, although not in its 


general message to Tennyson's Im Memoriam and Browning's Men 
and Women. In this poem we have a rather. connected view of 
Hugo's general philosophy about nature, man, society and God. We 
understand that he makes a disthelion between two worlds. The 
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first. is the materia] world. cof prises the earth,. the planets, and 
. the entire solar system. Hb dives us almost a complete picture of. 
the planets as known to the astronomers of his time. We can regayd € 
the first portion of the poem as a poetic interpretation of astronomy. 
The second half of the poem is given to the other world. This is 
the world of man. In this. part, we get an idea of Hugo’s concep- 
tion of the human spirit, the mind, the soul, the progress of humanity, 
ete. In this. section two items are specifically noteworthy. The 
first is Hugo's reference t+ the infinite, eternity, divinity and last 
but not least to God. As in other poems, here too the thoughts of 
Hugo are never very far removed from God. The idea of God 
belongs to his system of thought as a very integral and essential 
part. Again and again he speaks. of God as indispensable to man 
and his existence. All the same there is no vagueness in his imagina- 
tion. Heis nota mystic. Esoteric idealogies do not trouble him 
in the least. In the second: place, we get a clear idea of Hugo's 
view abont human society. The suiferings of man in his daily life 
aré constantly before his mind’s eye: He is always troubled by the 
miseries of the ‘* pbor and the pariah a f | 
_, THe LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS OF Victor Hugo 


* 


Hugo is an imagist. He thinks only in images. It is simply 

due to his imaginative creativity that his poetry does not degenerate 
into dry didactic versification. He possesses the awkwardness and 
naturalness of primitive man. He creates myths out of facts, events 
and history. In his hands every sensation becomes a symbol and | 
every symbol a myth. The individual at once becomes a ‘symbol, a 
type, an universal. The principle of antithesis is fundamental with 
him like that of light and shade in drawings. He initiates a revolu- 
tion in prosody. He abolishes distinction between noble words and 
ordinary ones. He is also famous for coining new words which 
introduce meanings like remoteness, contrast, suggestiveness, multi- 
plicity, vigour, fantasy, ete. With his new words he was able to 
intensify realism. The fundamental defect of Hugo is his absence 
of measure and proportion, lack of taste, neglect of nuances, multi- e 
plication of antithesis, abusb of vocabulary and versification. 
° Hugo remains one of the greatest poets of France and can be* 
compared to Goethe of Germany, Shakespeare of England, Dante 
of Italy and Taggre of India, in his literary greatness and creative 
genius. 
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> . INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON SPAIN ^ 
DURING ARAB RULE 


Mp. Nunun Haque, M.A. 


8 

History should not be considered as mere chronology of events ; 

its sphere is to be widened enough to take into account affairs other 
e than the rise and fall of a king or the description of wars or other 
similar matters which are of little value to the common people. As 
history confined itself within this narrow sphere so far, a group of 
scholars, not to speak of the common people, are apt to come to the 
conclusion that the study of history is useless and comes from the 
. workshop of idle brains! Whatever might be the cause of such mis- 
understanding, it is the time to represent history as a living ‘subject in 
order to draw the interest and sympathy of our people and to fulfil 

the aims of the subject. 

But this is not an easy task. © The sources tb furnish the economic 
and social condition of the ancient people or to represent their 
thoughts and consciousness are few and far between. As a gift ef the 
two World Wars,—which opened a new vista before the whole civi- 
lised world—history just enters into this new phase of life, and aay 
recently some efforts are being made in this direction. 

But the fact that the physical geography of a country casts great 
influence on moulding its history hardly draws any attention from the 
historians. Plato’s. Laws or Aristotle’s Politica bears some*hints that 
“a deep study of history needs the study of geography.” Later, the 
Arab scholars like Ibn Sina, ai-Magdisi, al-Masudi and Ibn Khaldun 
studied the relationship between history and geographical environment* 
on a more scientific basis. But little compact study has yet been 
made to this direction. | 

Of the countries, the physical geography of which cast great 
influence on their histories, Spain offers the most interesting story” 

, Spain, the greatest Peninsula . of Europa, is surrounded by water on 
three sides, in the east by the Mediterranean Sea, in the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean and in the south by the strait of Gibralter. Bgyond 


this strait lies the desert land of Africa. In the north there i 


the great mountain the Pyr aneese. 
In those days of inadequate communicatio the Pyraneese and 
„Gibralter had some speciality of their own, while the former was 
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insurmountable and thus separatdd qpain from the rest of the conti- 
nent, thé latter was too narrow alwatbr passage to cross easily. Asa 
rult, the history of Spain was moré influenced by the political ^ e 
change of Africa than that,of Europe. Thus.in the 5th century A.D. | 
the Visigoths of Africa had established themselves in the Peninsula. 

By the end of the 7th century A.D. the Arab Muslims afier ea 
long struggle of 70 years, subdued the Berber of North Africa and 
"conquered the whole of the North .West portion. of the. continent. 
Now they wére to proceed either. southwards along the coast -of Africa 
or northwards for Spain. But as the task of crossing the. Gibralter, 
which would offer less resistance. than the desert. would do, was con- 
sidered easy, Muslim general Musa. made’, up*his mind to cross the 
Strait. Count J ulian’ s invitation offered an opportu nity to. do S0.. 

. Musa sent an advanced guard. to Spain under Tarif who returned” 
with rich booty and. good report of the prospérity of the- land. Thus l 
the richness of the Peninsula, (like that, of India) instigated the 
foreigners: to invade the country. | ... Pm E. 

Being assured of the favourable position, M: usa, now sent a body 
of 12,000 soldiers.under Tarif who Jandéd in Spain 1 in 710 A. D. ‘This. 
brave generdl conquered. half of. ‘the Peninsula. In the meantime 
Musa also arrived and completed. ‘the victory. The whole Peninsula 
came under the Muslims.. Büt beyond the Mount Pyranegse he could 
not advance. He was recalled. | 

The bravery and resoluteness of the African Berbers who formed 
ihe bulk of the Arab. army was largely responsible -for.. this rapid and 
grand success. Desert- life made the Berbers . fearless and they now 
came in geeat use to . this grand expansion.. Thus the - -physical geo- 
graphy of North Africa indirectly supplied the Muslims with the most 

` forceful element in the conquest of Spain. .. 

. Mount Pyraneese was crossed by. the successors o? Musa büt the 
battle of Tours sealed their fate beyond it. In the words of Prof, 
Hitti, ‘‘The Arab-Berber wave, already almost a thousand miles from 
its starting place in. the Gibralter, had. reached .a n: itural standstill. in 
-Separated. from thzir base by thousand üiles* of enemy lands, the 
Arabs were suffering from various natural sef- backs,—ihere were the 
hilly, tracts, the . hostile highlanders and the limited supply of man- 

- power, arms and ammunition. Thus the physical geography of Spain 
= served as a great check in the advancement of the Arabs beyond the ` ° 
land. M d | " | 

Spanish geogrfph y fixed another boundary line to the Moslem 
territory within ile country itself, The peninsula is divided into two 
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unequal bui natural divisions te pe and the south, `The north 
is smaller than south and full of platdhu and mountainous lands, while* 
the south is comparatively plain and fertile. A great plateau divides 
the two. With Cordova as their capital, the victorious Muslims esta- 
blished themselves in the south which they called Andalusia. The m 
defeated Goths fled tu the mountainous districts of the north and by 
establishing petty pringipalities like Galicia, Leon, Castile and Bisa 
cayan, they hold out in stubborn resistance. Situated, within the 
confines of mountains, they were well guarded by nature itself. Due 
to this geographical barrier; the Muslims, were compelled to agree to 
the independence of tle northern provinces, 

The hostile highlanders of these hilly tracts made constant inroads 
on Andalusia but these incursions did not materially endanger the 
position of the Muslims so long the latter were powerful. The 


Moslims made counter-attacks, defeated the Christians but could not 


crush their power because with every approach of the Arabs, the 
Christian highlanders disappəared within their mountainous homes. 
When the Muslims turned soushwards, they again started troubles. l 

| During the reign of Abdur Rahman III, Orlande IT of Leon 
invaded Muslim territories and defeated two Muslim generals? Abdur 
Rahman took the field himself and turned Orlando out of his country, 
But no sooner thaif he turned homeward, Orlando in co-operation with 


the ruler of Navarre re-appeared. He died soon and his son Ramire II 


carried on the raid. Abdur Rahman took the feld again, defeated 


 Hamire who took shelter in the hills. Abdur Rahman was to, remain 


satisfied by. obtaining nominal homage from Ramire. Ags soon as 
Abdur Rahman died and his son Hakam 1I succeeded him, the 
Christians started troubles. Hakam somehow managed io check the ° 
Christian advancement. 


When the later Giese Caliphs of Cordova became weak, these 
tribes: resumed their hostile activities with greater force. Alfanso 
VI of Castile and the chiefs of Leon and Navarre defeated the 
Muslims and occupied Toledo. Soon they. were driven out by the 


Albamride Sultan Yusuf. The struggle went on and finally in 1212 


A.D. the Muslims were defeated at the battle of Ukab. Soon the 

greater part of Andalusia with its metropolice Cordova was lost to the  * 

Christians (Ferdinand IID. | | — 
Now the table was turned. The defeated Muslims took shelter 

in Granada, an well-protected city in the hilly travis of Sierra Nevada, 

whe Christians from ume to time ‘made attacks upon Granada, the 
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last fortification of the Moon b Muslims taking opportunity 

" of the mountainous tracts repelbd the attacks till the end of lbth 
century. Granada fell to the Christians in 1492 and soon the Muslims. 
were totally expelled from the soil of Spain. | 


Thus we see that till the beginning of the l3th century, the 
northern hilly tracts of peninsula indirectly proved disastrous to the 
mes uslims because due to the existence of plateau and mountains, the 
Arabs were* bound to keep alive their defeated foes so dangerously | 
situated near at hand. It was an inevitable evil which proved fatal 
to them. But it was the mountains of south Spain which saved them œ 
for last two hundred years. | l ‘ | 


Geographical factors bastened the fall of the Muslims in another 
way. A considereble portion of the Moors originated from the 
Berbers of North Africa. Dwellers of the desert as they were, these 
Berbers brought with them their inherent tribal feuds ; ; and when 
after [1th century, the central powers of Andalusia Scone weak, 
their mutual jealousy and love of independence became prominent 
and created a numbereof semi-independent kingdoms detrimental to 
the cause df the Muslims in general.. This weakened their position 
to a great extent and paved the -way for-their own extinction from 
the Spanish soil. 

j -_ * ` * * "o y% * £ 

Like the political history the economic prosperity of Spain under 
the Muslims was influenced by geographical factors to a great extent. 
The climate and soil of Spain were different in different parts of the 
country,-suitable for cultivation in some ‘places and for pasturage 

in others. In north Spain, the climate was intensely cold and 
rainfall was heavy. This portion of ihe peninsula was bleak and “ill 
° to cultivate’. But it offered a good pasturage. The southern Spain 
was tormented by the hot winds which blew over from Africa but its 
. climate being geneal and Mediterranean, it was well watered and 
capable of high cultivation. 
7 Ot the six main rivers—Guadalquiver, Guadiana, Tagus, Duro, 
Minho and Ebro—the most navigable is ‘the Guadalquiver. The e 
Arabs settled themselves in *the fertile valley of the Taugus, the 
Guadiana and the Guadalquiver. The great productiveness of the > 
soil of these areas naturally suggested. me development of natural 
resources by agriculture. 
The Moors understood the soil and resources of the country 
better than any nation that had ever inhabitedit. So under them 
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agricultural system was the most |" ct one, They settled them- š 
selves in different places accordife their own nature ‘and ability 


* of production. The Berbers were give the middle of Spain or the 
Messeta—suitable for pasturage ; the Mulims of Egypt and Syria 
were settled in the south where cultivation was possible. From Egypt 
Mesopotamea and Hindusthan they collected seeds of useful plants 
and fruits hitherto unknown to Spain. These seeds were sown in 
proper places by experts. Every encouragement was afforded to the™™ 
agriculturists ; a most successful irrigation system through digging 
countless canals was introduced. This was made possible due to the 
existence of numerous rivers mentioned above. As a result, agricul- 
ture flourished marvellously. Spain is indebted to the Moors for the 
introduction of rice, sugar-cane, silk, cotton and infinite varieties of 


fine fruits. 

With the development of Agriculture, industry began to flourish. 
Spain is gifted with various minera! resources. Gold and silver were 
found in-Algiers, pearls in Catalbnia and rubies in Malaga. Toledo, 
Cordova and Granada became the centre of steel and iron industry. 

Spain possesses large areas suitable for pasturage. In these 
areas were settled the Berbers whose means for livelihtod in their 
past desert life had been the grazing of animals. Settled in proper 
place, they now produced wool which helped Cordova to grow as the 
centre of textile industry. 

But an extensive commercial relation with foreign countries was 
necessary without which the output of the soilewould bring little 
prosperity to the country. In this respect the physical geography of 
Spain ‘came in great help ; the proximity of Mediterranean suggested 
the extension of an world-wide commerce. ‘‘Little effort was required | 
for -the establishment of profitable commercial intercourse between 
the sea-ports of Spanish peninsula and those which at frequent . 
intervals dotted the sea-shores of the Mediterranean.” Spain had 
sae sea-ports of which al-Mariya was the greatest. It was called 

e ‘Gateway of the Hast". Goods produced in different paris of 
a land were carried on ‘through riverways, canals to these ports - - 
from where they were exported to different markets of the east and 
west. Spanish ports had regular commercial exchange with countries 
like Cicily, Rodes, Cyprus, Syria, Egypt and Morocco round the « 

° Mediterranean. The great markets of Cbristiandom also maintained mme 
a close relation with Spain.' The wares of constantinople, Venice, 
Genoa, found ready purchases in the bazars o& Cordova and other 
provincial capitals of Andalusia. 
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RAIN IN T ; CITY 
(A Sketch) ` | 
KALIDAS RAY 


(Translated by UMANATH BHATTACHARYA, 


from the original Bengali) 


It's raining and raining 

Since the morning hours. 

Incessant, unusual showers ! 

Sun’s not seen ; | ° 
Where does he float- who aes 
Unable to cross the horizon ! 

The trees and creepers swoon, 


^34: Whelm'd with so much bounty and boon ! 


Hush'd are the houses in the Sie 

They drowse. In foud felicity, at 

A pair of pigeons alone i 

Is cooing in the recess of the beams; > ` 
There’s no other bird 

In the delug'd world, it seems. 

No household-hearth is lit ; 

No cur is out in the street ; " 
Cover'd from head to foot, : 

Cars and rickshaws run their route, 

Now and again, 

Amidst the rain, `` 

Knee-deep is the water under the bridge, 
"Their wheels submerge and loose their ease. 


The clerks, they wade thro' the road,— 
A helpless band !: 

Holding in one hand 

The léose ends of their robes ; 

Securing under the armpit their shoes; 
. Rolled in newspapers ; 

And holding in the,other théir umbrellas, 
Patehy and old. - ` 
From house to house the Bois maids go, 

- Wrapping their heads with napkins. Lo! 
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Flooded is the n ad place ; 

All's in a mess! 

With basketful of vegetables on her head, 
The vender-maid,— 

She came for sale. What ails her ? 
With tearful eyes' 

And drench'd, dishevell’ d hair,e 
Shelter she seeks under the grocer’s ; 
“How to return home ?”’ - 

Ponders she, gazing at the sky. 

At the corner of his hovel idly doth lie 


The pedlar. ‘Lives he from:hand to mouth, 


No meal's in store for him this day, 
Muses he in dismay. - 

With tray of spiced nuts,.crisp and fresh, 
Near at hand, the dealer, ‘broods ; 1 
Ah, his goods 

Won't sell tomorrow—, 

O sorrow ! 

They are getting.damp ey. 
The cobbler has taken seat ` 
At the forge of the blacksmith ; : 


With empty stomach, coughs he every minute, 


There’ S no customer at the shop. 

The door-is left ajar; . From, my balcony 
A lunatic I see; 

Squats he 

With bundles of rags. 

Beggars and hags 

Gather under the neighbouring portico. 
With the rise of the day 

Rises the tempo 

Of bunger and tumult. 


On such a day as this . 
Wing'd is my'imagination within me ; 

As I sit at my window, my od doth flee— 
Listlessly. ° 

AWAY» away, to the Lind of Dream, 


Beyond many a hill, across many a stream . 
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. THE GLASSY ESSENCE ° 


š Pror. D. G. Brswas, M.A. = 
A. C. College, Jalpaiguri 


TCI but man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured 
His glassy essence—like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


Measure for Measure, Act IT, Se. iii. 


Ii may: seem an unfashionable freak to conventional taste to 
describe the dark comedies vf Shakespeare as anything but ‘dark’, 
Brooding, pessimistic, cynical, problematical, the trio is commonly | 
held to be as opaque as thé other comedies are refreshingly lucid, 
and the tragedies are effulgently transcendent. The spatkling, gurg- 
ling stream of his fancy seems to have entered a blind eddy, from 
which it emerges into. the high seas of his mighty tragedies, but 
its rippling musi¢ has meanwhile mellowed into a deep mournfal 
tone. The perplexities of critics to find out a suitable explanation 
have been summed up by W. W. Lawrence: - * 


“Critics have been too much maud to emphasize one or 
more possible explanations of the problem comedie#—personal 
misfortune or bereavement, disappointment in friendship or in , 
love, the degeneration of the age, the demands of the theatre, ° 
the influence of prevailing literary and dramatic fashions, haste" 
and carelessness.”’ | 
The bowilderment is the product of the myth of a tolerant, 

humane Shakespeare whom we miss here. While modern scepticism 
has disintegráted, dwarfed and even denied him, the mythical person- 
ality of a ‘sweet’ Shakespeare: persists. (The ghost of Milton dies  « 
hard.) Difficult though it is to corfceive of a duality between the 
man and the artist, the integrated artistic vision is not to be equated ^ 
with the catalytic material offered by faith in life or want of faith, 
pessimism or personal mistortune, etc. m is no denying the 
witchery of poetry. The process of imaginalive synthesis which 
«Coleridge described as ‘esemplastic’ is relevant here. The total vision 
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of Shylock as a inan “more sinnbd | than sinning’ comprises 
„tbe stuff of a persecuted jew sa 
Neither is the resultant vision of Macbeth as of a humanized murderer 


stealing our heart merely a summation of what he does or fails to do, . 


says or by silence conveys. So the artistic vision of, say, ‘Macbeth’ 
or Much ADO, Twelfth Night or The Tempest is as much*a 
transmited vision as the quality of imagination transfused. In other 
“words, the more successful is the ‘feigning’ the more effective is the 
art, and wider i is the gulf between the artist and the man. ‘Poetry 


is capable of saving us’, said I. A. Richards. But how, we do 


scarcely know. It can at any rate save one from self-exposure. So 
the masterpieces of Shakespeare are the least revealing so far as the 
thoughi-sontent pf the man—Shakespeare is concerned. 


agely vindictive, also transcend it. 
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The ‘dark comedies’ are admittedly his imperfect creations, but ` 


they are the most suffused with abstractions. The term dark is 
obviously confusing as these plays may in fact serve as the best 
iuminants. But there is always à convenience in calling man or 
things by familiar names. Moreover, the’ expression may be made 
to have an ass. jelation* with 'contemplation' in the manner of Miltonic 
Ilpenseroso. ° 

'  ' Orthodox criticism swears in the name of art- -puritanism and 
makes a bogey of intellectualism in art. The conventional Shakes- - 
peare is denied the carebral cortex as it were, and the liberty of any 
definite point of view. His problem comedies which gather up the 
‘significant thought-current into an integrated attitude to life itself are 
therefore under double ban. They seem to challenge the myth of 


a decent dnd docile Shakespeare, so comfortably malleable to a set ^ 


artistic pattern. More so, the pipe through which all the winds of 
the world seem to blow has inconveniently brought out a discordant 
“tune of its own. So there is no end of bustle and stir in the critical 


forum to make these plays conform to the conventional pattern- ` 


study. Measure for Measure, artisticaily superior to its companion- 
pieces and less intractable, is made much, too much of. Critics as 
early as Dowden and Pater, and as recent as Miss Alexander M. 
Pope, read in it an epitome of Shakespeare's moralejudgment—his 


sense of justice being in its*essenve a ‘‘finer knowledge. through — 


- jove and even a christian colouring in it. But the total impression 
7" of the play is very different, though there, are stray passages which 
support this view.  Isabella's prayer for Angelo's life, the Duke's 
final pardon, and thé transcendence of justice by mercy are cited as 


the stock illustrations. But these critics have taken the last act iooe : 


* 
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“a jingling crash. Love is lust, lechery. Chivalry is a mad idolatcy 
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seriously; The observation of Chpeefis very suggestives ‘‘mot only 
does this comedy verge upon trágejy, but here and there it become 
‘immersed in it, vainly attempting to return to the. light romantic 
vein and end like a fairy story, with every one happy.” Raleigh also 
corroborates this view when he says that here we have “mete plot; 


TE Ww 
devised as a retreat to save the name.of comedy.” Moreover, the 
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principal characters ofethis play, the so-called mouthpieces of thee— 


christian doctrine and tolerance repel us by their action and utter- 
ances, their inconsistencies and complancency. Isabella and Angelo 
appear almost as “two pendent portraits or studiesin the ugliness 
of puritan hypocrisy’. This, of course, is too severe a view. Non- 
theless Isabelia is too bard and ‘shifty to be aitractive. Her repel- 
jent selfishness of chastity shows her off in a worse*light than even 
Cassandra, who succnmbed to Promos, and that particularly in the 
shameful scene where she castigates the trembling Claudio. More- 
over, her overzealousness to save her soul leads her to be a bare 
procuress, and so far as the Duke is concerned we cannot quite get 
over Lucio's notion of him as “the old fantastica! duke of dark 
corners". This eavesdropper sneaks under the guise ofa holy man 
smelling out other peoples’ conscience. So the cumulative vision of 
the play is neither benign nor tolerant. Jt is the vile atmosphere 
of the stews, of mean hypocrisy and machination, falsehood and 
treachery, glozed over with a final glitter in the manner of a morality 
play. Shakespeare tears the veil of romance and sentimentalism to 
expose reality in its crudity and hideousnesss So, this play is funda- 
mentally analogous to the other two dark comedies in tone and 


- character and the homiletic strain is no more than intermittent, and 


does not determine the play’s total effect. 

Shakespeare seems to have the most profound preoccupation here 
with the ‘glassy essence’ of man, and almost a cynical obsession with 
man’s apish freak to erack his very essence for the mere sport of 


that ‘makes the service greater the Gods’. Honour is a false imposi- 


. tion. ‘‘Luet’s write ‘Good Angel’ on the devils horn, 'tis not the 


devil'serest." “Power changes purpose.” Virtue follows the ‘furr’d 
gown’. Justice is arbitrary, corrupted. "We are ‘our own traitors’. 


_ ‘Blood, thou art blood’ ! ‘Seeming ! Seeming'! | ° 


That this altitude of mind is neither freakish nor occasional, but 
the consummation of a mood of mind which the sportive mockery of the 
earlier plays subdued and the imaginative transfiguration of the tragedies 
did but transcend, it will be the endeavour of this discourse to show, 
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Let us star with the Englishfhistory plays, and mark how Jack 
° Gade, the buffoon, throws all othbprs Into shade by his quixotism, and 
how Falstaff pulls the leg of King Henry IV. How deftly does, *% 
Shikespeare shift the emphasis by sheer conviviality ! He hasa, crew 
of Jacks, the giant-killers in the comedies, viz., Bottom, Dogberry, 
Stephano, etc. In fact, buffoonery is a potent instrument in Shakes- 
«ars comic method ‘to reduce all the pompous fusses of a romantic 
love, the vindication of wronged innocence, love of power, to a farce. 
All the seriousness of Henry or his sort proves no laughter non- 
conductor! Laughter is as much an intellectual process as an auto- 
matism, once set in motion. Beside the clipkings of sack-cups, the 
giggles of the hostess, and Falstaff’s gargantuan laughter, Hotspur’s  . 
and Henry's cannon balls burst with no boom or bang but witha 
whimper ! Prince Hal is an easy convert to the magnetism of 
Falstaff’s amoral world, aud by his dissoluteness, irreverence, and 
subsequent superiority over his father reduces kingship and all its 
rigorous ceremonialism to a rot. His homily on the kingly crown as 
“thou best of gold, arb worst of gold’ read in the context of his 
father's confession of the “indirect crooked ways” he had adoptedto 
win it makes royalty a magnificent trifle. No less devastating is the 
impression that gains ground regarding the unworthiness of kings. 
Shakespeare divests his English Kings of all but the superflux of 
royalty. Henry V’s admission, “I think that the King is’ but a man 
as I am” is no humility, but a self-realization reinforced by circums- 
tances. Richard II, so full of pomp and grandeur feels the same 
smallness. 


“Cover your heads and mock not flesh and blood 
I with solemn reverence.'' | 
° All this deceptiveness of appearances finds a crowning utterance in 
Measure for Measure : 
: O place, O form, 
Which often dost with thy case, thy habit 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the Wiser souls 
To thy false seeming ! : : 
The mrry-mocking vein, gentle irony, and above all the lack of 
high seriousness which are the marks of Chaucer’s wide human 
sympathies and amiable good humour, are noticeable in-Shakespeare ` 
only by rare snatghes. Chaucer seems to view humanity with a 
degree of Olympic gusto at everything being right with the world. 
In Shakespeare the really humorous characters in the come‘lies we 
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sidelights, and the total comic isi isf sometimes a reflegted, glare. 


No matter from what angle the libhtgmay come it is the illumination, ° 


that of course matter! Leave out Dogberry and Verges, Much ADO 
descends down to the foppery of a wit combat, sometimes tco blunt 


and savage at that, and, in the main episode, to the exhibition of. 


life ' as. being a horrible mess.. Whatis Twelfth Night but a weary 


husband-hunting withoute tbe revelry of Sir Toby's Cakes and Ale?—— .. 


Is not As You Like It too ethereal and fantastic withowt a Touch- 
stone and a Jaques to guard against? But these. merry devils—-the 
near approaches the Chaucer's creations—play no star-roles in the 
plays, longest though they ‘live in the reader’s mind. Shakespeare's 
choice of materials and his placing of emphasis leave no doubt about 
bis seriousness to tear the veils of pretentions guises. * 

The antithesis between the real and the unreal is the soul of 
Shakespeare's comic technique. His supreme capacity of reducing 
every ideal of life, every situation and character to an unreality 
indicates his artistic aloofness, and something more than that—-his 
sceptical bias! He seems to measure life, and all its values with 
reference to either a positive transcendental standard which we cannot 
guess or negatively, from the cynical standpoint ! The yardstick for 
measuring the abnormality is with every comedian the accepted nérm 


in society and human conduct. In Shakespeare the norm does not - 
exist, or if it does it is variable with every man. Sometimes a Theseus ` 
rules out the lovers as absurd, and is himself ruled out by the superior ` 
realism of Bottom. Jaques measures the romantic life at Arden and ` 


finds it wanting, but when he meets Rosalind he discovers his own 
limitation. But Rosalind herself is her own critic. Sir John reduces 
Kingship itself to a nullity, but is himself reduced to such ! 

An analysis of the comedies will reveal how Shakespeare pricks 
the bubble of sweet follies and finds himself in grim earnest in the 
dark comedies. His satire deepens into Cynicism, and the man stands 


out with the artiste’s garb on his back—himself no less exposed than. 


those whom he exposeg. 

Tu the comedies the dominant theme is love, but the divine flame 
brightly though “it bürns 1s no steady flame. Apart from the atmos- 
pheric variations, and the proverbial unevenness of love’s courses, 


. Shakespeare’s presentment of love, particalarly of its contemporane8us 


variety of romantic love, has been satiric. ` In Love’s Labour Lost 
where ihe abrupt transition from the solemnity oq studious seclusion 
to the frolic, gambols and masquerades of love is itself ridiculous, 
the seamy side of love does not yet obirude itself. Nonetheless the 
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mock- heroics of an academic of is flatly exposed. In The 
` Comedy of Errors Shakespeaye has to ballast the mercurial element 
of Plautus’s farce by the sombreness of a sad start and by infusing 
an element of romance in the bohemian-twin's advances to Luciana. 
But the ‘venom Clamours’ of the jealous wife, and the scenes of 
harlotry eclipse the faint glimmer of the slender romance. "The. 
aming of the Shrew administers a sledge-hammer stroke to the 
brittle ess@nce of romance, and is savagely cynical. The shrew-tamer's 
brutal method is not only justified by the end, but its efficacy as the 
only method of inducing wifeliness is confirmed in view of the younger 
bride, so charming hitherto for her maidenly meekness, making a 
false start in disobedifnce soon after her marriage. In. Two Gentle- 
men of Verona love first appears in the hideous company of treachery, 
breach of friendship and deception. Its first disturbing manifestation 
in the play jars on the ears of some critics inasmuch as they consider 
it an altogether unhappy play. It is indeed too gloomy for a starter, 
but is nonetheless a landmark in the evolution of Shakespearian 
amour. Itis more linked with the dark comedies than with the 
middle comedies. A Midsummer. Night’s Dream described by the 
earlier critics as Shakespeare's first masterpiece of & comedy, for 
reasons of its conformity to an ethical standard, is for quite different 
reasons an important play indeed! "Never before or since have the 
vagaries of romantic love been so-much held up to ridicule as hére. 
Shakespeare seems to have castigated: it in brutal says--by keeping 
Theseus and Hippolyta free from the least vestiges of love, by, 


‘Bottor’s assy transformation, his translation to the fairy land and 


still keeping his feet squarely planted on the earth. Theseus’ sweep- 
ing, shattering - comment on love and poetry as being at par with 
madness, though not unwarranted by the situation in the play, is 
nonetheless very incisive. This negative attitude is the product of a 
temperamental incapacity masquerading itself as tolerance and sanity. 
From A Midsummer Night's Dream to The Merchant of Venice 
the fransition is so spontaneous. In the commercial society love 
too is a commercial proposition and Portia’s submission to her 
father’s lottery is too cold and conventional to “say the least of it! 
' Her subsequent championing of her husband’s cause, chivalrous 
though it is, confirms nonetheless her ,prudence and forensic skill 
which the commercial society fostered. The  ring-episode is a 
ticklish little yatrigue; but meanwhile Shylock has so much 
usurped our sympathetic interest that the winning party's title-tattle 
sounds as an inconsiderable trifle. Moreover, for the astute lady avho 
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has defeated the formidable 1 tofstoop toa petty prank | sounds 

like a condescension made in fe 

while become a superfluous non-entity. This afterall is. the common 
stuff, human nature’s daily food, and the gleam of romance fades 

into the light of common day. In Much ADO the main plot—the 

Hero-claudio episode is a pure marriage de convenance, quite a 

glamourless and insipid sort elevated almost to the level of a tragedy 
by a foul intrigue without a sufficient warrant in motive. ‘The 


our of her husband who has mean- e 


Benedick-Beatrice episode receives so much importance as to throw 
the main plot into the shade. The wit-duel of an avowed misogynist 
and a man-hater cauterizes the heart by its arid intellectualism. Even 
if it be just a seeming the real motive of the segmers is outshone by 
the motive of intellectual triumph over the opposite sex. ‘The way 
to their union is smoothed by the rude shock each sustains at Hero’s 
betrayal, which inclines them to make a common cause of avenging 
it. Shakespeare denies them the glory of the vindication of Hero’s 
honour; but revenge serves as a sufficient cementing principle. Their 
acceptance of each other is in the manner of a sceptic’s final con- 
cession to the conventional. Viola in The Twelfth Night ids 8 
husband-huntress whose decision to go tio Orsino's Court in disguise 
is too sudden —''what else may hap, to time I will commit’.  But«she 
seems pretty certain of her victory and goes into the fray more or 
less like the Shavian heroine Ana out to victimize "Tanner. Shake- 
speare has stifled the romantic motive of Barnaby’s Silla. Olivia's 
violent attachment to the disguised Viola serves to reduce the sublimi- 
^iy of romance to the ridiculous by the evident impossibility of the 
union. On the other hand, Malvolio, the unfortunate vietim"of social 
snobbery is made to realize that social propriety must have precedence. 
His prudery does not only invite stringent remarks from Sir Toby 
but the cakes-and.ale scenes reduce virtue itself to an affectation. 
Sir Toby, himself a half-brother to Sir John Falstaff has an idiotic 
chum whose merry ideal of life and unconsciousness preserve him from ` 
the buffets of circumstances. In As You Like It, so merry and 
romantic a play, a rehash of Lodge’s romance we notice a parallelism 
between the idyllic life at Arden and a running commentary on it by 
Jaques and Touchstone. Rosalind, a victim of love at first sight, 
makes a damaging comment on. Celia’s love and as a matter for that 
| on hers too: “There was never a thing so sudden but the fight of 
two rams and Caesar's thrasonical brag of I came, saw and overcome." 
In Romeo and Julict so intensely saturated with “romance Shakes- 
paare does not spare Romeo even at the moment of highest exaltation, 
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silly 


inge, the grenish tinge, to tha gl 


He deviates from Brooke's podm, lin original, to introduce a jealous 
rious hero. i 

Charlton's view that in Shakespeare's comedies there is a progres- 
sive attempt at the conquest of happiness is an altruism superimposed 
on Shakespeare. The difficulty is presented not only by the dark 
comedies alone but by the middle comedies also which Charlton 
considers to be the perfect embodiment of Shakespeare's comic idea. 
The cool reason which is said to offer an effective safeguard against 
emotional and imaginative excesses, is an abstraction and no body 
seems to be in possession of it. Néither Viola nor Rosalind nor 


Beatrice seems to be guided by reason. Viqla who may be said to 


be more reasonable, than Orsino and. Olivia each of whom 1s 1n the 


grip of a stramge infatuation is herself much too forward, and her 


abrupt decision to try her luck àt the Duke's Court cannot be opproved 
in the light of reason and maidenly decorum. Rosalind who falls 
madly in love with a swain. because he has overthrown a wrestler, 

and goes in male attire, talks incessantly like a chatter-box is no em- 
bodiment of reason. Beatrice, a half-sister to Katharina, the shrew 
would have found it too hard to find a husband, but for Hero and 
others. Her remark, “Thus goes every one to the world, but I and 
I ùm sun-burnt ! I may sit in a corner and cry heigh-ho for a husband" 
though made in merry jest has a ring of.earnes} apprehension in: it. 
Even Theseus and Portia are found wanting when judged by the 
all-too stern a standard in which reason and emotion are perfectly 


- balanced. " 


| Romantic love is but a vagary. Laugh at it or with it a, little. 
It may be foul and beastly too! The tragic torments of Trollus as 
he looks on Cressida’ 8 deceptions i is also life: 


O cressid !.O false Gai ' false, false, false. 
Let all untruths stand by thy stained name 
And they’ll seem glorious. 


Marriage is a holy institution sanctified by the experience of ages 


and devoted wifeliness is the grace and beauty of it. But even this 
can be filthy and loathsome. The questionable means Helena ‘adopts 
to win her snobbish husband is shocking. Does the end justify the 
Means here? All is not well that ends well! Virtue itself can be 
repellent as- is the rigid chastity of Isabella. She is shocking in view 
particularly of hey inconsistency. When she pleads for Claudio his 
vice becomes just a venial slip but when piteously implored for the 


. sake of her brother she flares out in a fit of fury. Soon after eshe 


* 
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gives her consent to the foul triqk td escape it. Justice Is corrupted. 
Authority, a demi-god is arbitrary end Hke 


` 
The words of heaven; on whom if will, it will— 
On him it will not, so. | 
e. Yet still 'tis just. 
CET. aae Il LI. 
a : ` - 


Great men may jest with saints; 'tis wit in then 
But in the less foul profanation. 


So life has become a hideous business to Shakespeare, and he 
does never emerge completel y out of the slo ough- of Cynicism. Echoes 
of the thoughts expressed in these plays— and there is a super-abund- 


"ance of abstract thinking in these plays, can be heard in his mighty 


tragedies. The satiric vein of the comedies bas deepened into 
Cynicism. Love, honour, virtue, etc. are all but seeming. Reality 
itself is somewhat relative; awditing supersession at the hands of a 


‘relatively superior reality ! 


Much of the thought-content of the dark comedies, generally 
pessimistic and even cynical, forms tne broadbasis of* his mighty 
tragedies. The abstractions of thought are embodied in moving 
forms, and even transfigured by imaginative vigour, depth of vision 
and feeling. But it ig easy to detect the genesis of his tragic concept, 
the soul-stirring emotions and the focal point of his obsessions. : The 
cumulative vision is certainly different, but there the artist has 


. wrought the transmutation. The dry materials of his thought gain 


in imaginative content and breadth of vision as they emerge from 
the dark eddy of-his mind into the sun-lit high seas of the tragedies. 
The themes of his tragedies and as a matter for that of almost all his 


plays are merely the canvases, the outlinés of which he did cull from ° 


various sources. But whatever might be the themes, the psychical 
obsessions may be charted in terms of corruption of justice, sexual 


- jealousy, hypocrisy, problem of morality, conflict between passion and 


reason, etc. These? seemed to have rankled in Shakespeare's mind 
and his perplexities are so abundantly evident in the dark comedies. 
In the tragedies, inspite of transfiguration of imagination and the 
diffusiveness conditioned by the breadth, their recurrence cannot be 
said to be accidental. The corruption of justice is too evident in 
Measure for .Measure to'be missed. Angelo is merely a devil 
wearing the crest of an angel, and that sternness is a mere seeming 


is virtually the theme of the play. In King Lear ihe theme is 
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different, bui Lear's mind isbverwbelmningly tortured by the corrup- 
tion of justice. Its relevance in the play—if we at all seek coherence 


is madness—is the injustice that his daughters had' done to him, 


And his daughters-being his own flesh and blood he feels that as a 
supreme dispenter of justice he must have been guilty of the worst 
excesses. ‘These obsessions gaining ground revealed themselves in 


iterative images. 
aito & 


Why dost thou lash that where? Strip thine own back; 
Thou hotly lusts to use her in that kind 

For which thou whip’st her. The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter’d clothes small vices də appear; 

Robes and fure’d gowns hide ail. 


Frailty. of women which is the soul-killing torment to the 
romantic Troilus, becomes a perplexity with Hamlet and the dominant 
tragic motif in ‘Othello’. The black moor is no less bewildered 
at the irreconciliability—‘ so sweet wag ne'er so fatal’. than Hamlet 
when he says “ 
an angel ! in apprehension how like # god! And yet, to me, what 
is this quihtessence of dust." That patriotism and even heroism are 
no gufficient motive Achilles’s conduct is-the best illustration. Does 
not Coriolanus too confirm it? The mighty war-gods are all ruthlessly 
exposed. The apparent insignificance of Julius Caesar in the 
play may also serve to explode the myth of romantic heroism. 
Desdemona’s worshipful adoration of mere -heroism and Othello’s 
surrender to sloppy maidenly sentimentalism preparing the way for the 
tragic catastrophe may also be interpreted as a cryptic conimentary. 


Blood, thou art blood 
(Measure for Measure) 


As we are ourselves, what things we are? 
Merely our own traitors. : (All’s Well) 


Antony's life in Antony and Cleopatra is the perfect iilustra- 
tion of the remark made rather ineffectually tn All’s Well, and no 
- sublimation of Cleopatra.or grandeur of Antony can suppress it. 

Isabella’s homily on apish pranks that men dressed in brief 
authority play on -life puts us in mind of the ‘glassy essence’ of 


life, aud we cannot avoid linking it up with Macbeth’s cynicism ` 


expressed in the line ‘*Tt is a tale told by an idiot” and ee with 
Prospero's “we one such stuff as dreams are made on.” Critics 
explain away Macbeth’s sublime lines as mere frustration of a man 


what a piece of work is man !... in action how like - 


edu. 
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of sin whose crooked, sinful ways have brought his ruin. .But no 
such explanation can be found efthey for Prospero’s statement or * 
even for Isabella’s. ! | 

In the tragedies the cynical obsessions may be said to have taken 
concrete forms in frustrated lives—in the shipwrecks of misplaced - 
fatherly love, of tyrannic ambition, impractical idealism, ill-matched: 
love—none of which ig by itself a sufficient cause. There is nae 
logicality in life indeed ! It is but a blind irrational instimct moving 
about in a dark immensity, much of which is so utterly incompre- 
hensible ! Yet there is no ''unkindness in things themselves” as 
Shakespearian tragic climax would make us believe. Life then 
would have suffered a total annihilation. ‘‘eA dog, a horse, a rat 
have life", so have we men }-Shakespeare seems to say. What 
final catharsis the plays may bring about in the audience is another 
matter. Itis the resultant of a complex process made up mainly of 
the unreality of the situation, and our constant awareness that what 
we see is not life’! That an Othello dies or a Hamlet or a Cordelia 
is no matter for us now. | Why ,after all should there be an Iago, 
a Goneril, an Edmund, or even a Gertrudo?” Is life indeed so bad 
a business as that? | 
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a Words are classified into four groups by the earlier grammarians, 

and this is accepted by many rhetoricians. These four groups denote 

substancs, action, quality, and universals respectively. To these 

four, others add words given by chance or convention to some objects 
as in the case of proper names’. Mukula? apd Mammata? recognise 

only four divisions rejecting the words denoting substances, while 
Rudrata* accepts Bhamaha’s position. Of these divisions words, 
denoting substances are the most important since the substance which 

is an object or a subject or a substantive is the locus for all the rest. 

Qualities are inseparably associated with ‘Dravyas’® and actions are 
predicted of them’. As regards ‘jati’, Rudrata observes : 


**Bhinna kriya gunesv api bahasu dravyesu citra gatresu 


Ekakarà buddhir bhavati yatah sā bhavejjatih’’*. r 


The, universal is a common idea or a concept we arrive’at from an 
observation of the similarities of various objects, qualities and actions. 
Thus the object or 'dravya' involves the -thre@ divisions, and the 
universal in its turn does the same. Thus the same word refers both 
to the particular ebject and to the universal. -Yet time and space 
constituting the context “or environment of the: word determine or 
condition its meaning to the particular’. But the outcome of such 
an interpretation is that the very division of the words into four 
groups is completely falsified; for, on the one hand, we have words 

e denoting qualities and actions, while there are words denotative of 
the particulars or the universals on the other. And these universals 
or particulars constitute the very life of the qualities and actions. 


1 Bhamaha : Kávy&laükara, 6.21: 
“Dravya kriyà jati guna bhed&t te ca calurvidaah ` 
Yadrceh& Sabdam apy anye ditth&di pratijanate’’. 
2 Abhidba vrtti matrka, p. 4: ''Catugtyi bi éasbdünüm ,pravrttih bhagavata 
mahābhāśya kürenopavarnità —jati $abdà, guna sabdà, kriya Sabdi, yadrech4 sabdaé ceti’’. ` 
3 Sabda vyanara vicára, p. 1: ''Jütih, kriyà, gunah, sania vàcyoe''rthah samita 
dhavgnih''. I _ | l 
Arthah punar abhidhāvān  pravaratate yasya v&sakah šabdah Tasya bhavanti 
dravyam gunah kriyā jātir iti bhedah'' (7.1). | 
5 ''Jati kriya gunàán&m prthag&db&ro ‘tra mürtimad dravyam'' (ibid. 7.2). 
6 “Dravyād eprtbagbbüto gunah"’ (ibid. 7.4). 
! *Nityam kriydnumeya dravyavikarena bhavati dhatvarthah’’ (ibid. 7.5). 
t Ibid, 7.6. 
9 ''Sareah svam svam rüpam dhatte 'rtho degaldlaniyamam ca Tama na khalü 
badhniyün niskáranam anyatbatiresat’’ (ibid. 7.7), e 
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As against this view of RKudrata we have the famops verse of 
Bhar trhari ; : 6 a 
: “Gaur hi svarüpena na gauh, nāpy agauh, 

gotvabhisambandhat tu gauh?’’, 
Theeword ‘cow’ does not denote the mere form of the particular 
animal that has a a dewlap; nor does it denote the animal that is 


A 


not a cow, for the spétific form ‘of the animal too enters into the - 


meaning. Itis the presence of gotva’ or the universal cow that 
determines the meaning of -the word ‘cow’ and of the object ‘cow’. 
And this presence, consequently, is essential and vital to the parti- 
cular ‘cow’. After observing that the word is a symbol, Visvanütha 
proceeds to explain the reference of this sign thus : 

“Banketo grhyate jütau guna dravya kriyásu cat? 

The symbol refers to the universal, to the qualities, to the particular, 
and to action. This is the original position of Bhimaha. Visvanitha 
observes that *j8ti', ‘guna’, and ‘kriya’ are properties of the particular 
object ; and the words stand as symbols for these properties of the 
objects, and not for the objects themselves’. This statement clearly 
contradicts his earlier statement since he is unable to reconéile himself 
either to the particular or to the universal. On the one hand, he 
takes the word to be a symbol of the universal and of the particular; 
and on the other hand, he considers the universal to be a property of 
the particular.. 

This confusion arises from an imperfect sympathy with the 
problem of the universal. There are two distinct views on, the 
question and the moment they are mixed up there arises confusion. 
At the outset we have the view of the grammarians that the words 
are symbols denoting objecte, qualities, actions and universale. As 
against this there are the Mimansakas according to whom a word is 
a symbol for the universal. . Says Mammata-: 

''Sanketitaá catur bhedo jatyadir jatir eva và''* 
For all practical purposes we take the particular object which alone 
satisfies our needs and demands. A word therefore has to refer to a 
particular. ‘Yet since the objects are many, and since the same word 
‘cow’ has to be applied to all cows, we have to take for granted that 


.the primary meaning of a word has no reference to the particulas? 


I Vakyapadiyam. 

2 Sahitya Darpana, IT. 4. 

3 “Bgy eva hi vyakter upadhisn sanketo grhyate, Na vyaktan' ibid, p. 383). 

4 Kavyaprakaga, p. 82. 

5 ''Yady apy artha kriyé kāritayā pravriti nivrtti vogya vyaktir eva, tathipy Soantyad 
vyaliicarücea tatra sanketal) kartum na yuiyate iti gauh. saklas, calo. ditths ity 4dingm 
Lgayavibhágo na prapnotiti ca tad upadhav eva sanketah" (ibid. pp. 32 83). | 
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But How* can we account for words like ‘white’, ‘moves’, and 
*Oitlha'? A universal quality,*a universal action, and a universal 
name cannot possibly co-exist im the sama particular; nor can we 
establish that the verbs and adjectives are merely particulars since 
they are dependent on objects. The object is apprehended thrqugh 
the universal, while the adjective and the verb condition this universal 
“by specifying and qualifying the object ', an@ hence the apprebension 
of the universal precedes that of the quality or act. This implies | 
that a word denotes the mere ‘upadhi’ or ‘vastudharma’ or the nature 
of the object; and the object as such is indirectly signified by the word. 


The ‘Upadhi’ is revealed either as the nature of the object or 
as a name attached to it by a speaker. The nature of the object can 
be either an existent or some forthcoming modification of the same, 
The nature of the object.as an existent will refer either to something 
vital and necessary to it, or to something accessory. The former is 
the universal while the latter is a° quality. The particular object 
as apprehended through the universal i is qualified by the adjective *. 
Hence words may"be divided into four or five groups but of these; 
one set will denote the particulars and the universals, and the other 
sete will denote the qualities and actions of the particulars ?. As such. 
qualities and aciions are not universals. 


As against this view, the Miminsakas contend that all words 
denote universals and incidentally the particulars, since the universal 
and the particular are iaseparably united.^ But the Buddhists’ reject 
these two views altogether and consider - i nd as the meaning of 
à word; by this they mean that a word ‘cow’ means the exclusion 
of non-cows as a whole. And yet the word cow refers to the object 
cow by giving rice to a purely mental concept *. 


However, we think of. the subject and the predicate, of a sub- 
stantive and its adjectives, ' and use words accordingly. The objects 
corresponding to the words are treated as existents in the world 
outside ° or at least given a mental existence. | Each sentence gives 
us a content or thought: in terms of this eee and in terms of 


1 Abhidh& vriti niBirk&, p. 6 > '"Kaáoit dus upüdhir labdha svarüpasya vastuno 
videgadbana hetuh, yath& ánk184; ir guyah. Na hi šuklšder gunisya patadi vastu svarüpa 
pMtilambhana nibandhanatvam, jati mahimnaiva tasya vastuuah pratilabdha svartipatvat”. 
Kavyaprakiéa, p. 34: Sukladin® hi labdha sattakam vastn visisyate’’- 

3 Abhidh& vriti mätrkā, p.6. ''Guna knyü $abda saujni vyaktinàm eva tat ina 
upadhi nibendhana bhedajusim ekSkGratévagati Hibandhanatvam. na tu jater iti pneesyeio 
mahabhasya karasyatrfbbimatam' P 

4 Kàvyaprakàéa? p. 45 : "" Vyakty avinàbhavitvaótu jatva vyaktir &kgipyate’’. 

5 advan apohova gabdarthah kaiscid aktah”’ (ibid. p. 38). 

6 Vyasa on Yoga sütra, 3.17: “Na sattam padirtho vyabhicarati. Vrksa ity ukte 
astiti gamyate", 


- 


nm 


tbe reference of the words io the objects, We have to exanune the 
theory of the universals to arrive at the correct import of words and ° 


- 
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Patatijali raises this problem when he attempts to answer the 
question, ‘what objects are denoted by words?’ He classifies all | 
words into those that denote class, quality, action, and personal 
names *. This classification is based on the objects and their quali” 
ties *. The main question turns upon the words that dendie a class. 
Does a word signify a universal or a particular? In Mīmānsā we 
have the view that the word. denotes a universal 3, and Mammata 
observes: ''Sarvesàm Sabdanam jalir eva pravrtti nimittam’’*. Stil 
it must be the universal with reference to the? particular. Vajapya- 
Jana held this view.“ An individual is a particular as determined 
by its universal, and it is the existence of a universal which unites 
its particulars. Ail things have their own particularity, while uni- 
versality is said to be an all-pesvasive categorical character of things. 
And Helaraja, tells us: ‘“Vajapyayanicarya matena sarvatriki jati 
padàrtha vyavasthopapadyate ° ''e ° 
But a different view was taken up by Vyadi: 2 


“Dravyabhidhánam vyadib 7 


According to this vigw, a word is primarily related to action and 
action refers to a particular. Thus Helaraja observes: 


‘“Vyadi mate tu sarva gabdanaém dravyam, arthas, 
tasyaiva si ksš$ kriyá samanvayopapatteh °”. - 


* 


A word denotes a concrete particular. Thus to fetch water we* require 
the concrete particular pot, and not the universal pot. If the word 
denotes a universal, how is the universal related to the word? Now, 
it is argued that ‘adhyaropa’ enables us to arrive at the community 


of objects. 


“Svajatih prathamam gabdaih rarvair evübhidhiyate 
Tato ‘rtha jiti rupesu tad adhyáropa kalpana "'." ‘ 


1 On1.1.2: "Catusfayt gabdanam pravritih: jatigabd&, guna sabdah, kriyš $abià, 

yadreché Sabdaé caturthah”. | , m 
Nagesa : Pradipodyota : "Sabdànàm arthe yä pravrttin sā pravrtti nimittabhedat 

*prakara catnstayavatityarthah. ° » 
Mim. Siitras, 1.9.30.5, , - 
Kavyaprakasa, II. ° 
Vartika 35, on Pānini 1.9.64. 
On Vakyapadiyam, TII. 2. ` 
Vartika 45, on Panini, 1.2 64, 
On V&kyapadiyam, TIL. 2. | 
Vakyapadiyam, III. 6. - f I". 
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Thus, the word ‘cow’ first gives rise to the universal! And between 

"the hearing of a word and the awareness of its meaning, there must 
be some transition, some interval’, In this transition the eternal’ 
'éabda' slowly merges in the universal ‘avtha’, and thus becomes 
identical with it. Thus arises the apprehension of a universal content 
from the cognition of a word which in its turn is also taken to be a 
"rniversal. | " 


9. It ig said that the universal is identical in all its particulars 
and hence different persons are able to have similar cognilions of 
the same. Words, therefore, mean primarily such universals as 
distinguish the particulars of experience?. If the word denotes only 
particular, the universal or generic idea of an object becomes impos-- 
sible. A word cannot be a collective term denoting all the particulars," 
for the collective term might have to undergo a series of changes with 
ihe exit and entrance of objects in the universe. The particular and 
the universal, on the other hand, are mseparable from the standpoint 
of both knowledge and existence. Butif à word were to mean only 
a particular, then it enust have as mañy meanings as there are parti- 
culars in that class. This is a clear.violation of the principle that a 
word can have only one meaning. If the word docs not denote a 
universal, there can be no unalterable or eternal connection between 
the word and its meaning. The particulars being many, the under- 
standing of a word would be complicated, difficult, and impossible, 
Hence the indisseluble union of the universal and the particular 
appears to be a necessity of thought. 


But there is an alternative. The word primarily denotes a 
universal; and we can say that its secondary meaning refers to the 
particular. That is, the reference of a word to a particular object 
is a case of secondary meaning or laksanartha*t. Thus a word like 
‘red’ means the universal ‘redness’; and in the phrase ‘red pen’, it 
denotes’ a particular pen with the quality of red colour, by laksana or 
implication. The word ‘cow’ means the universal . ‘cow’, but by 
implication or inference it comes to mean the particular*cow participa- 
ting in the universal. 


i "Bv& ñtiniya godabditmika, na tu sakala $abda s&dhàrani Sabdatvadib" — (Helür&ja 
on GIT. 6). 

2 *Arthasya jhatity eva éabda svartipibhedepavabodhe ‘pi yatha pratipadita 
rayene’’ (ibid.) Cf. "SiajBli praty&yan&d anantagam artha jatiném 
tasyah sabda jateh eamüropasya kalpana’’ (ibid.). 

3 Cf, Ny&ya Sūtra, £2 66. 

4 Süstradipikü, p. 154 : “Tatra gam ünayety &naystir &unayana sàmünyam abhidhüya, 
tad vyaktim lakgayati; go padam api svürlha dvàren&uayanam eva gokarmakatvàkürena 
tat sambandhi svartipena laksanay& pratipüdayati.... | , 


ktamaé- 
fotvadinam aitmasu 
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It is no doubt a weighty argument that in the absence of the 
identical universal, the bare particufars,cannot give rise to determinate 
Ideas, for example, of cows as distinct from the determinate knowledge 
of the horses!. The several particulars assume the character of the 
identical universal, become its basis, and also become the means of 
` revealing it. This view has to explain why some particulars get into 


relation only with some one kind of universal, and not all with alle 


universals indiscriminately. Thismust be due to the verye nature or 
constitution tsvabhava) of the things. And if the, particular alone is 
the object of immediate apprehension, the universal cannot spring 
into existence at a later stage like the head of king Charles. More- 
over, the universality of an object is appreheeded even before the 
name of the object is yet known. š 

The universal, however, isa whole or unity for these theories. 
Let us take the universal term ‘forest’; and by the forest we mean 
a series of trees appearing in a specific way. But is the idea of a 
forest perceivable in every tree? Every tree exists by itself, and is 
detached from the others. There is no bond of connection or unity 
between them except a spatial one, which unites many, more other 


objects besides these. But let us consider the ‘yellow book’. Here : 


the quality and the book are not two distinet things, but one and'the 
same. Itis not theeuniversal ‘book’, nor the universal ‘yellow’ that 
we cognise, but-a concrete synthetic unity of a yellow book?. Let us 
take the word ‘fire’ as a third example. By iíself the word ‘fire’ 
does not express the full nature of the objects The.‘akrti’ or pattern 
is only the combination of the component parts; ard: such a pattern 
leads us nowhere. Alexander argues that the particular owes its 
universality to the uniformity of its medium, thus making the 
universal to be the plan or configuration of the particulars which are 
identical in kind?. The plan embodies uniformity; and since "the uni- 
versa] subsists in so far as its particulars exist, it is spatio- temporal 
though. not particular". * Consequently, repetition of particulars i 18 
absolutely necessary J for -the possibility of a universal. The universal 
then is a plan demanding repetition; for ‘‘apart from possible repeti- 
tion a plan wbuid be only the plan. of a particular, not even an 
individual '.* 


e» 

| Sastradipika, p. 99. '"Katham asaty eka rüpe s&m&nye ‘tyanta vilaksanàni 
svalakgananjavilaksuna rüpam vikalpam janayanti". 

? “Samspiyante na bhidyante svato 'aibah paramarthikah rüpam ekam anekam eg 
tesu buddher upaplavah’’ (Tattva Sangraha Panjika, p. 228). 3 

3 8. Alexander : Space, Time and Deity, p. 910, 214. 

- 4 Ibid. p. 222. 

* 5 [bid. p. 229. 
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Such a theory would make the universal a pure mental construct. 
And according to Kanada, both dhe universal and the particular are 
rBlative to the understanding’. “The universals are marks or qualities 
with the aid of which we assimilate a variety of objects and classify 


"them into various groups and classes. Tbe universals are separate 


and distinct from the particulars’. The distinction, it is alleged, does 


got amount to a difference, nor separateness spatial separation. 
. . They may be said to be temporally separate. That is, a universal 


wt 


may exist even when no individual instance of it exists. Thisis a 
conceptual possibility; yet Kanàda tells us that the universal exists 
in the form of the similar or common qualities in the particulars, 

But if there is & specific feature in a cognition, there must be a- 
corresponding feature in the object involved. And if we apprehend 
the universal in an object this apprehension must have an objective 
basis. Hence some thinkers make out that the universal is a quality 
or an objective which alone is taken to be the “characteristic being of 
the universal’. This characteristic being is apprehended neither as 
universal nor as particularised.* The substantive or the noun is 
therefore treated as denoting a particular. 


3. Russell divides all terms into particulars, . qualities, and 
relations. Of these, qualities and relations are taken to be universals. 
Johnson simplifies this into substantives and adjectives, where the 
adjectives are the-‘universals. The substantives cán never function 
as predicates, whereas an adjective can be either a predicate or a 
subject. Thus in a statement like ‘‘unpunctuality is a fault", Johnson 
would treat ihe subject as an adjective which is a universal But in 
such a case the difference between a particular and a universal 
vanishes, since the univereal can be a particular by becoming a 
subject. Further a subject is self complete and can stand by itself, 
but an adjective is always incomplete and demands an auxiliary or 
support. And Russell's universals called qualities and relations: are 
eqally incomplete involving a combination of objects or words. Thus 
the universals of both Russell and Johnson are largely predicates. 
But in a sentence like ‘‘Socrates is mortal’’, mortality is the -predicate 
and is a universal. Aud in a sentence ‘Mortality is a characteristic 


of Bocrates'', we have the same meaning; but mortality is treated as 
° 


= 


1 aišesika Sūtra, 1.2.3 : S&mányam videsa iti buddhy apeksam.”’ 
Ñ W.D. Ross : Aristotle, p. 158. 
3 Jayanta : Ny&àya Mgfijari, p. 814 : 
“*Visayatigayam antarena pratyayatiéayanupapattch”’. 
4 Jobn Cock Wilson : 
Statement and Inference, pp. 3808. 
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s a 
0 
subject. In other words, the distinction between subject and predicate 
cannot be due io tlie distinction between particular and universal. e 
Morcov:r, by universal we always mean a substantive, since th 
universal is that of which something is predicated. | 


© 


„The universal should not be equated wtih a property or a quality. - 
We speak of a man with the felt hat, but we speak of a cow possess- 
ing ihe property of covmiess. If it is said that we cognise the cow se 
having a dewlap, then this dewlap is seen in all cow; afd what is 
the relation of cowness to this dewlap ? Wherever we see the dewlap 
there is the cow. The dewlap determines the cowness, and cowness 
determines the dewlap, and tbis is a vicious circle’. Here we have 
the differentia in the property or quality called the dewlap. over and 
‘apainst the universal called’ cowness. How are thefe to be related ? 
Tf the universal is different from the dewlap, it can be either a quality 
or a substantive. If it is a quality, we cannot relate this quality to 
the quality called the dewlap since qualities cannot be related to one 
another independent of a substantive. If there is a substance of which 
these are the two qualities, is that substance same as the particular 
object or not? Jfit is the same we will have a visible seality along 
with a visible quality, and this is a contradiction im terms. If it is 
not the same, then it cannot be logically related to the particular. 
But if, on the other*hand, the universal is-a substantive, this substan- 
tive must be the same as the particular since the other alternative 
fails us. Being the same as the particular, the eytire universal will 
have io subsist in one and the same object.? * 


Quality is not a universal. Oil, shining metal, water, and mirror 
reflect a fact in accordance with their nature, and the same face is 
reflected in them in many forms. In the same way a quality, like ° 
whiteness, is conditioned by space and time and reveals itself as many e 
when it is associated with the various objects. In other words, 
whiteness is one wherever it appears, whereas a universal, though it 
is one, is implicit in many as many.® Moreover, there Is no invariable 
concommitanee between a universal and a quality, since the apprehen- 
sion of colour, for example, is subsequent to the apprehension of the 


e 


® 

l Dandi dandavan, iti vad gotvi gotvavan iti pratyayabhivat. Sasnadimattva 
dharmasyaikasya sarvatra pratibhaso ‘stiti cet krtam tarhijatyü tata evünuvrtta vyabBahar. . 
opapatteh. Kim ca jatim svikurvat& tad vyaiijakam kincid vücyam tad api kutra vartata 
iti paryanuyoge yotra iàtis tatra variata ity uktav anyonyagrayata tCitsakhi, p. 304). 

2 Ubhayor và kutra vrbtir iti paryanuyoge, yadi vyaljaküntaram abhy upagacchet, 
tad&navasthi; yadi na, ladobbayor api vastu mitra vrttitayá sŠrvatra sarvāiātir varteteti 
iálisánkarya rraeangah'' (ibid.). 

. 3 Mukula : Abhidhà vriti mštykrš, pp. 5,6 : “Atag ea guklidi vyakter ekatvaj jüteá ea. 


bhinn&éraya gamavetatvào, chuktitvadi jaty abhivan na šukladi $abdanàm titi Sabdaivam"', 
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m t "Quality is dependent on substance or object, for without 
.« an object there can be no quality.e As such the existence of quality 

dépends on the existence of nobis and the object is apprehended 

through the universal. Hence quality is defined as 

‘‘Sattve niviate 'paiti prthag jatisu dréyate 
adheyaé cakriyajas ca so 'sattva prakrtir gunah* 

"Thé universa] does not reside in the mereeparticular, for it is the 

principle ufiderlying ‘dravya’, ‘guna’ and ‘karma’. As the fruit ripens 

its former colour disappears and the yellow colour becomes iníegral 

toit; and the yellow colour is integral to the nature of the object. 

Yet this yellow colour is different from the fruitness, since many 

objects, which are nof fruits, cin be and are yellow. This colour is 

not an object nor an act, nor a universal. š 

But this position is not compromised with the plurality of mani- 
fest®ions for any quality. Each quality is one aud not many. Yet 
because of the: multiplicity of the lociseach quality appears as many ; 
and we should not take this to mean that quality is a universal. 
Since its multiple manifestations onl? mean the multiple bases that- 
support it.^* We are to speak of many white colours as the manifesta- 
tions of a universal whiteness, we are mistaking an abstraction and 
thus running mto 8 delusion. Therefore; we have to conclude that 
the universal is neither a quality nor a relation*; and aan: and 
relations too are not universals. 

That the universals are qualities arises from the fact that we con- 
sider such concepts as 'Inanness' and' ‘cowness’ along with such ideas 
as honesjy, truthfulness and virtue; “That i is, by universal we at times 
mean an abstract noun. And one of the defects in the customary 

' formulation of the theory of the universals savours of abstractianism. 
. The particular cows are taken up, their specific differences and peculia- 
rities are systematically eschewed, and some likeness common to all 

of them is felt. The felt common element has at times no distinct 
name, and thus we get at an abstract noun ‘cowness’ or ‘Gotva’ 
which is said to be the universal. That this is aeviolation of the prin- 

. Cf, Kavyaprakasapradipsa, p. 99: “Yady api Suklatvàder nétyatvabhy upagame 


gotvädinā sama k&lam eva sambandhitvam, tathüpi tasya sambandhah kadacid apaity api, 
na tu gotvader iti visesah’’. 


g Bee Patafijali : Mahabbasya, 4.1.44. 
3 Cf. Tattvabodhini on Panini, 4.1.44 : “Saniña Jati kriyà $a^dàán hitvawegna valcinah ` 
Catustaye éabdanam avrttir ity akara grantha niskargid esa nirnayah". 
4 Mammata, p. 37 p Guna kriyà yadrechán&m vastuta, eka rūpāņām apy aéraya 
bhedád bheda iva lakevates 


5 Rasasaügádhara, p. 184 : “Tad uktatn—'guna kriy&yadrechanàm vistuit eka rü; &nšm 


- “agraya bb edad bheda iva luksyate’ iti, Patha ca bheda pratitir bhrama eveti bby h”, $ 
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. ciples of language and of common sense: has been shown ong.ago by 
Berkeley. Yet this error persists ; dor this abstract noun hasa ten- ° 
dency to slide into a collective noun. And in the ultimate analysis 

it turns out to be a quality, whence arise mysterious ways of relating 

it to the particular. But as Laird points out: “Tt might be possible 
io arfive at redness by the process after eliminating the distinctive 
shades of red, but it would be interesting to know what colour is when 
the redness of the reds and the greenness of the greens pave been 
abstracted from it............ Again the mutilated figure of a triangle 
which is neither right-angled, acute-angled, or obtuse-angled, is plainly 
not triangular’. And the universal, instead of dissolving the parti- 
culars into nothingness thus, has to enable us,to proceed from the 
kpowiedge of one particular to.that of another. Censequently all 
abstractionist theories of the universal fail to provide a satisfactory 
answer to fhe problem. — | 

4. The univerral, we are told, is ever operative only as an 

element in individual things ; it is immanent in the particulars. But 
what is this immanence ? We, can think of a univerzal even when 
no particular instance of it exists. The obsolete species like the 
mastodon can be studied and thought of new. In so doing we cons- 
truct mentally our own world of study and this world has its basis*in 
the obsolete past. Byt with the ideas of justice, holiness and beauty 
we construct values of life as universals and try to apply them to the 
actual problems of life. In so doing we are trying to understand the 
application of a single unitary principle to the manifold problems, 
objects, and persons we come across. The problem of the univérsal 
and the particular is in essence the same asthe problem of the One 
and the Many. And Prof. Dawes Hicks observes on the alleged š 
immanence of the universalin the many particulars: ‘‘tbe problem of 
the One and the Many is not solved by the simple device of stationing 
the One inthe Many. For, although in the world, universals may 
still not be of the world, and conceived as Aristotle conceived them, 
they assuredly are not. A concrete fact is not, that is to say,a 
‘syntheton’ made up of a fixed, eternal type or form plus an indeter- 
minate formless element, two being somehow welded together. How 
exactly the universal is related to the particular Aristotle was no more 
able to inform us than Plato had been. Perhaps no term in the 
philosophical vocabulary more often proves an obstacle to scientific 
thinking than the ierm ‘immanent’; and itis a delusion to imagine 


1 A Study iu Realism, p. 111. 
° $—1946P—XT | 
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that in the notion of immanence is to be found a means of escaping 
° the perplexities of Platonism.” ec i 

The universal is defined as ‘‘nityam ekam anekànugatam samanq- 

yam''. Itis real and one, and exists at one and the same time in all 

the species. It isimmanent. Immanence may be defined as running 

through or enlivening the many. This makes the relation between 

- the universal and ihe particular one of conjypction or external relation, 

or an inherént or internal relation. That there is no such external 

relation ig evident from our cognition. If it were an inherent relation, 

it would lead to & regress since relation is self-contradictory. Further, 
how can the one real run tbrough the many ? 


, nO 


“‘Anuvrttatvam simanyam ity apy alaksanam. 
Kim idam anuvrtiatvam fama ? Anekagritavam 
iti cen, na. Avayavina sarhyogidibhié cavyabhicarat. 
Nityatve satiti cen, na., Samavayena vyabhicarat. 
Aia eva na bahu vrttitvam ity &pi.”? '7 | 


Hence the upiversal in any possible relation to the partieular 
‘becomes inexplicable. The monads are immanent in every object, and. 
yet we do not take all the objects as the particular instances of the 
one universal monad. | a 


5. But if a word primarily denotes -a “universal, it becomes 
ununderstandable until it refers to.a particular. If the denotative 
power reveals or expresses only a universal, the.particular can never 
be known from the word. But if we maintain that the ‘Sakti’. or 
capacity of the word is to denote the particular, where is its ‘jati’ ? 
How can this ‘jiti’ be related to the *akti'^ ? If we grant that the 
. Word. expresses a universal, it may be urged that there is an invariable 
* concommitance between the universal and the particular, and 
hence the particular is invariably known. But there is no proof for 
this hypothesis’. If it be said that there is an inseparable relation 
between the universal cowness and the particular cow, we can only 
argue that the idea of the one arises from ¢he idea of the other; 
and this is a fallacy of petitio principii °. 
1 Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume V, p. 173. 
2 Sri Harga : Khandana Khanda Khadya, p. 1082. ^ 
9 3 “Asambandhatve satiti cen, na. Annbhir vyabbicarad iti" (ibid. p. 1089). Of. 


Citsukhi, pp. 190-193. 
| 4 “Atha jat&vevàvasita sangatikini padany akelita visesiyas tasy& boddhum aáakyatv&t 
tatrüparyavasita vyüpgràni viéesàn api bodheyantiti matam tad api na..... Visesesu 
pedanim saktir aeti, na và? Asti cej jatir eva sabdirtha ity abhyupagama bhanga 
prassngah'' (Citsukhi, p. 163). . 

5 "Avinàábbáva asiddheh'' (ibid, p. 161). 

6 *Atmaérayatvat” (ibid.). did 


$ 
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Moreover, if words denote universals then words ‘ike time, 
space, and direction will have to pe devoid of any meaning |o Bob . 
e Rudrata answers that an object is thaf which has a specific form” 
and that which is self-productive of change; consequently direction, 
time and space are no objects 7 and hence neither particulars nor uni- 
versats, The properties of the particulars. are only superimposed 
on these by the pcets* : and a conventional twist cannot convert 
them into particulars. But if they are neither particulars nor uni- 
versals, we have to take them to be relations alone. 

If the universal is distinct from the particulars then it should 
be cognised apart from the particular, if it is not distinct it would 
be the same as the particular. lt cannot be both distinct and non- 
distinct “. If it is distinct, is it omnipresent or is if confined only 
to particulars? It cannot be omnipresent because it is not known 
to exist in the intervening space between two objects °, Prasastapada 
argues that a universal exists only in its members. If so, how is 
the universal related to the unborn things of tomorrow? For, the 
universal is stationary and Inactive, unlike the particular. 

Anyatra vartamanasya tato ‘nya sthāna janmani 

Tasmad acalatah sthanid vrttir ity atiyuktata 

Yatrasan vartate bhàvas tena sambadhyate na tu ° 
. tad desinam ca vy&pnoti kim apy étan mahadbhutam ° ”. 


If it is confined to particulars how could it be cognised in a thing 
that will come into existence tomorrow? One cannot say that it 
comes into existence then, since the universal, «being eternal, cannot 
have a temporal beginning. [f it is unique, eternal, and inclusive, 
the universal cannot be the 'svarüpa' of the particulars which are 
many, non-eternal, and exclusive’. The universal cannot be per- ° 
ceived in time since itis said to be eternal; and an eternal entity 


is of no practical value. 
6. Butlet us consider the nature of a perceptual act which 
can be expressed as ‘this is also a cow’, ‘this too is a cow’, and so 


1 “Aniea jütir eva &abd&rtha ili niyame kalákšša dig šdi $abdánàm avacakatva 
prasangat kālākāśāđau k&latvadi jater abhavat’’ (ibid.). : l - 

° 2 "Jatikriy&á gunffnám prthag” adharo’ tra mürtimad dravyam dik kalaki sàdi tu 
nirüpàm avikriyam bhavati" (Kavyalankara, 7 2). " _ 

3 ''Gukaviparampatayá ciram avigitatay&anyatbü nibaddham yat vastu tad anyadréam 
api badbniyat tat prasiddhyaiva". (ibid, T9. — _ | 
: Sastradipika, p. 98 : '"Prihaktve vyaktito jatir drsyeta prübageva và abhede vyakti 
matram syām dvedha cen nà virodba!ah". —— f DOM 

5 '*'Yadica bhinnà Jatih, sã sarvagati? vyaktigveva vi? Na tavat sarvagatatvam, 
aniarale anupalabdheh”’ (ibid.). : : 

Sarvadargana sara sangraha, p, 27. 


T Gastradipika, p. 93 : “Katham hi b&nübhütánüm anityanàm vyavrtta svabbivandm 
` eka güpa nityüánuvrita svabhava ca jütir Sima syüt ?"' | 
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on. This perception is not modified by the differences of time, 
. space, and outlook. It offers a twofold idea of things. On the one 
"hand we have the ‘this’. ft excludes. It separates the cow of the e 
immediate apprebension, from the cow of the past. It particularises 
the perceptual act. The word ‘cow’ denotes the universal and includes 
ihe present one in itself. Hence in every cognition wë -have*both 
athe universal and the particular as the 279 elments of the whole. 
To put it jn a different way, the universalis eternal and i& can still 
be embodied in the particular. For, in so far as the universal element 
is involved, the particular too is eternal ?. The universal may be, 
absent in the particular entity that will come into being tomorrows 
But the particular while coming into being determined by. its causal 
conditions manifests itself as associated only with that specific univere 
sal to which it belongs ?. Just as some conjunction is necessary for 
the emergence of an effect, likewise `a particular must spring up so 
that there can arise a ‘jati-vyakti’ relation. In the absence of the 
manifesting - particulars, the universal is not perceived: for, the 
particulars can manifest it only in that particular space and at that 
specific time, where they are cognised. As such the universal exists 
everywhere but is cognised only when a particular is present. Con- 
sequently, there is no difficulty for the presence of the universal in 
the unborn thing of tomorrow or in the dead object of yesterday *. 
Since there is an element of identity betwesu the universal and the 
particular, with the origination of a particular there emerges the 
universal too. The yniversal only gets itself manifested, for it does 
note originate °, This explanation places the examination of the 
nature*of the universals on a different footing, rendering them almost 
invulnerable. This is & view which bears close affinities with the 
position of Advaita and with that of the leading Buddhist thinkers, 
for these thinkers have no sympathy with any adjectival theory of 
the universe or of the propositions. 
,l “Sarvegv api vastusu ‘iyam api gaur ivan api gauh, T api vrkso ‘yam apii 
vyüvrttánurttánukárem  pratyaksam deóakülàvasthantàregv aviparyastam  udiyam&nam 


sarvam eva tarkabhasam vijitya dvyüküram vastu vyavast&apayat  kenünyena sakyate 
büdbitum" (ibid. p. 99). ? i pa, y y 
Jütirapi vyakti rūpeņānityā, vyaktir api jàty ātmanā nityeti nātra kācid anista- 
pattih” e DE p 101). ` y$ itä- 
3 “Svikdranah nigpàdyam&nà yyaktir játi vises&tman& sambaddhaivetpüdyata iti 
dogah’’ (ibid. p. 102), eu : rx LE LL 
e Í Nyàys Mafijari, pp. 309.811. is 
5 ''Na hi gavadi vyahtinüm utpattimattve tad àkrtinàin apy utpattimattvat syüt. 
Dravya, guna, karmapàm hi vyaktaya evotpadyante nükr tayak (Sankara on Vedšnta Sütra,. 
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WAVES TO THE DISTANT SHORE 


"E oeee S. C. BRAHMO 


Truths of the past Ne enshrined for all times in books that gi% 
us a glimpse into the secrets of different ages and reveaf the wisdom 
of the distant past. The soul of man works upon these materials 
ihat beguile our hearts and bring bright sunshine in the bleak stretches 
of our life. The horiZon of man’s mind is widened by education 
that unfolds the intelligence of people to gf deep into the nature of 

* things. ‘“Whatsoever things were written aforetime’’ says a proverb 
“were written for your learnings'' m 

In connection with ihe Centenary exhibition of the Calcutta. 
University all the Universities of India lent out their publications- 
to make the book exhibition a success. The rare books exhibited 
in the Asutosh Building drew special attention of a large number: of 
visitors. Out of the book-stock of three Jakbs, the Gefttral Library 
of the University of Calcutta displayed thirty-nine rare books some of 
which are being explained here. 

Sri Karunanidhan—Bilas by Kavi Jayanarayana  Ghosal, a 
Kavya on divine love of Sri Krishna written during 1813-14 and 
printed in 1825 presents elaborate materials on “social education of 
Bengal during late 18th century. Rudimentary influence of English 


_ education on Bengali literature is first traced in this Kavya? In the 


Persian translation of the Vedas entitled Sirr-i-Akbar by Prince 

Dara Shikoh written in beautiful hand, the beginnings and the ends 

of the various chapters are highly ornamented and well decorated ° 
and each line in each page is written within golden line. This 

manuscript is not dated,-but it appears to be a copy of the time of 

Dara Shikoh himself. The facsimile reprint of Aitusamkara by 

Kalidasa, Calcutta *1:192 which is the first Sanskrit book in print in 

Bengali character and a rare book, viz. Thomas Carlyle’s Past and. 
Present with the signature put in by Br. Rajendra Prosad, President 

of India, one time a student of this University adding Eshan Scholar 

to’ his name were among the exhibits. A Grammar of Bengali 

Language by William Carey printed in 1805 from ,erampore and the 

first Bengali monthly, viz. Digdurshan (1818-1820) edited by John 

Clarke Marshman were of immense interest to the scholars. 
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Ó Like the rare book display of C. U. Library important rare 
exhibits lent by courtesy of Sudhir Brahmo were also informative. 
Thè collection from ‘Brahmo Family’ of Akrur Dutt Lane threw a 


. flood of light on the history of this University from its very inception. 


No age could be properly understood unless the past stands are re- 
vealed to the eye. Toe achievements of our forefathers stand like 
landmarks of the past and open vast fields. for research. 

The imprint of the book entitled Landmarks of Hai 


Ancient History from the Earliest Times to the Christian Era showed 


that Thacker Spink & Company in the year .1862 held the privilege 


-to be the publishers for books prescribed by the Senate for various 


examinations. The selegted English Courses of this University for 
Entrance Examination of 1872, T.A. Examination of Dec., 1875 and 
B.A. Examination of January, 1878 indicate that Thacker Spink & Co. 
were the first publishers to this University. In the year 1877 Univer- 
sity Book Press was set up at Manicktola area of Calcutta and printed 
a book, viz. Am Analysis of Sir William Hamilton: Lectures on 
Metaphysics which was duly exhibited along with undermentioned 
books that arose curiosity of many | visitors : — 
(1) The English Reader ... adapted to improve fhe younger 
. classes of learners in reading by the progressive arrange- 
ment of the lessons. Calcutta School Book Society’s Press, 
1857. 
(2) Manual of Practical Chemistry. Pub. by the ea 
College, Calentja, 1837. 


(3) Ontology being a translation of Tatwa-vidya a Bengali 


* work by D. N. Tagore, Cal. Central Press, 1971. 
During the period of formation of the University of Calcutta, 
students had to prosecute their studies with the aid of books published 


° and printed at London. The undernoted few books were read with’ 


interest by the predecessors of ‘Brahmo Family’ who were students 
of this University and valuable notes written by them along ‘with 
their signatures are seen-in the pages of these books :— 
1. The Conduct of the Understanding | Ea 
| —by John Locke (Size: 44 x a Inch., 1813. 
9. The Students’ Manuab ` DNA 
2 —by Rev. Jolin Todd (Size : 8x34 Inch.), 1885. ` ` 
8. The Season and Castle of Indolence ` | S 
-by James Thomson (Size: 4$ x 22 Inch.) 
| MDÓOOXLVI. 
4. Don Quixote 
—by De La Mancha (Size: 43 dicm: ), 1809. . 
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Leaving aside the contents of these books, if we make an lis 
tical study on size, printing, type face, binding, design, ete. from thee 
different dates of publications, the évolution of the physical aspect 
of the book, i.e., the history of book production, as a whole, could 
be understood. 


° The printing press came into use for the first time in Calcutta 
in the last quarter okthe 18th century. . Printers and publishers led 
to face opposition both from socalled society and the Government for 
printing was not in the first instance recognised as a medium for the 
diffusion of knowledge. Ignoring these obstacles, the late Amritalal 
Brahmo printed and «published some books and Journals from his 


printing press, viz. “Standard Press’ of Akeur Dutt Lane, Calcutta. 


A few pages of these century-old publications in English and Bengali 
were also exhibited. In the capacity of printer and publisher of the 
book entitled Speeches by. the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viceroy and 


Governor. General of India, 1888-94, Amritalal Brahmo wrote in 1895 


the — as follows: 


. It goes without saying that, with theespread of education, 
with the growing political aspirations of the people, with the military 
activity of a great European power on the North-West Frontier 
Province, with the growth of expenditure in every department of 
administration and*with the ever-falling Rupee, the task of gover ning 
India is becoming more and more difficult every day. The speeches 
will afford an interesting study as to how Lord Lansdowne tried io 
cope with the numerous and growing difficulfies... These ake some 
of the considerations that have actuated the publisher to eundertake 
the publication.” The letter of appreciation from the then Viceroy’s 
Palace, ‘Belvedere’, Caleutíg sent to Amritalal Brahmo in 1905 was 
also displayed along with the opinions of Newspapers : 


The Hindoo Patriot— The publisher bas done a publie service 
by bringing out Lord Lansdowne’s speeches and we are sure the 
public will accord to him that patronage which his venture will entiile 
to." . 

The Englishman-—'The book is well bound and carefully edited 
and should prove valuable as a book of reference in the study of 


Indian affairs.'' e 


° A Bengali Journal, viz. Bama Bodhini printed from ‘Standard 
Press’ in 1893 revealed the elegancy of early type faces in Bengali, 
Sanskrit and Enghsh. If we compare Bengali and Sanskrit types of 


to-day with types used in Bama Bodhint, we will find that no subs- 
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-tantial improvement has yet been attained in respect of fineness and 
variety of the type faces. "E. E 
The original M.B. Diploma awarded to  Buddynath  Bromo* 
(Baidyanath Brahmo) in 1847 from the Medical College of Bengal 
established in 1635 was an interesting item among the exhibits. ‘The 
diploma is in parchment and carry the golden seal of the Examiner 
eb Bengal Government and signatures of all the professors of the 
‘Medical Cellege. A comparative study of this diploma with the 
certificates awarded now will show the various changes which the 
University of Calcutta has effected in respect of form, seal, size and 
colour of paper. It is found from Vol. I Mundred Years of the 
Calcutta. University thet Dr. Baidyanath Brahmo's name is associated 
= with introduction of vaccination system in Calcutta. ° 
At the bottom of this diploma, the Entrance Certificates of his 
‘son and grandson, Babu Amiita Lal Brahmo and Asutosh Brahnio 
' were exhibited with two original seals of the University of ‘Calcutta. 
The University seal was imprinted in the white entrance certificate 
of 1899 but in 1873-74 certificate there was no seal and if was in 
blue paper of 7" x.6” in size. 
Thanks are.due to the Calcutta University for organising such 
a unique display of rare and antiquarian books which help to open the 
windows of the dark past and make known the unknown, | Exhibitions 
of this type, if organised from time to time, will prove to be a liaison 
between the past and the present. 


. HOW YOUR CHILDREN BEHAVE ^ 


Pror. P. N. Cumouszz, M.A. (Puru), M.A. (PSYCHOLOGY). 


The term “problem children” is used in abnormal psychology, 
child psychology and meðal hygiene. It stands for some misdee 
done by children of certain ages. Clinical observation *shows that 
from early childhood to the age of twelve children showing some 
abnormal and antisocial behaviour are known as “problem children." 
It is a hard task indeed, to bring up and to deal with them at home 
and in the school. So, many parents, nurses and teachers are looking 
fo the psychologist for proper guidance of such children. Modern 
researches show that the knowledge of Applied Psychology can con- 
tribute something of real value in the handling of the ‘‘problem 
children” and in the training of*the normal children so that they do 
not develop delinquency and criminality in the long run. ‘‘Problem 
children” upto the age of twelve* are left to beemanaged at home. 
There are a few psychologists and psychological clinics im India that 
give advice to parents on the management of such ‘“‘difficult children.’’ 
Cognizable cases between the ages of seven and fifteen are generally 
dealt with in Juvenile Courts and the punishment consists in removal 
to reformatories. These children are called delinquent children. Law 
does not take any special consideration of young offenders above the 
age of fifteen upto twenty-one and such young offenders when con- 
vieted are housed in ordinary jails or sometimes in Juvenile reforma- 


‘tories for the rectification of their antisocial behaviour. 


Misdeeds of ‘‘problem children’? are of various sorts, e.g., ene: 


. cheating, runaway behaviour, sex misconduct, temper us. 


enuresis, expression of violent aggression, nervousness, long-standing 
thumb-sucking habit, jealousy of morbid type, stammering, lying, 

etc. Many a child gets into the habit of stealing because it is a part 
of the activity of the gang with which the child happens to be asso- 


- ciated. Stealing isa kind of game to “problem children.” They 


are really 'unhappy children."  Such.children are not concerned 
about the things they steal or even what they may be exchanged: for. 


Stedling and other forms of misbehaviour are the vicarious manifes- 


tation of the unmastered tension dae to mental conflict ; ; and the act 
of stealing gives some sort of temporary relief to “problem children” 
and delinquent children, 
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Recent researches in clinical psychology have shown that there 
* 18 close ¿so ala HOB: of a cause-effect variety, between the parental 
attitudes’ or family situation and ‘the child’s misbehaviour, There are 
definite evidences that stealing or runaway behaviour is due, wholly 
or in large part, to the family environment. If we have made a 
thorough investigation of the social and cultural situation, the school 
hastory, the health factor, as well as the family adjustment, we shall 
be better able to determine the effect of each of these upon the be- 
.haviour of “problem children." It has been found that parental 
attitudes of over indulgence is largely responsible for the development 
of misconduct in children. So it Has been sald.by an eminent psycho- 
logist that “there are ne problem children, only problem parents." 
` Now we shall try io show how and why a child becomes a, 
“problem child” ; and it is of special interest to psychiatrists and 
social workers. Stealing is a real psychological problem, for often 
the child is unconscious of his underlying motives. I has been found 
by psycho-analytical investigations that almost all types of misbe- 
haviour shown by “problem chiidren'' are associated with some mental 
conflict, especially “those concerned with sex. The misdeeds of 
“problem children” may be the danger signals of personality dis- 
ordets which, like physical disorders, may require wise handling and 
guidance if permanent damage is to be avoided. , | 
~ Of late the socio-psychiatric aspect of abnormal and antisocial 
behaviour of children bas been drawing the attention. of sociologists, 
social psychologists, chfld psychologists and psycho-analysts. If we 
believe that delinquency is the failure of the individual to adjust to 
soclety, we should concentrate all our efforts on promoting that ad- 
justment. If we believe that delinquence is a social malady, then 
every measure taken to raise the level of society must reduce its 
incidence. Some modern psychiatrists and researchers are of opinion 
that the early childhood environment is solely responsible for develop- 
ment of delinquency in children. "They work on the assumption that 
the social, moral, cultural, economie and the ereditary factors all 
combine to influence the family iife and through it predispose the 
child to show abnormal and antisocial behaviour. Children are the ` 
product of their environment, and their failure is said to be the 
failüre of society at large. Hence efforts are made through ihe acti- 
vities of social workers and by the education of parents to bring about 
a healthier atmospltere ai home so that the “problem child” may be 
redeemed. In suitable cases psychological treatment is also under- 
taken to remedy the harm already done to the child. Delinquent act% 
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are sometimes done by young children during the confusion me 
following an epileptic attack. In, such cases proper physical and . 
mental treatment is advised. 1 E 

I like to conclude this paper by citing one or two- case histories 
which are perhaps typical : S 

* Take the case of a boy who was the only child of his parents. 
In schoo] he was all along well-up in studies. But at the age of ning 
troubles began. He developed a tendency of lying and stealing. 
Then in a school examination he did miserably. This drew the | 
attention of his father who after an investigation came to learn that 
his son was for sometime playing truant and staying away from his 
classes. 

The father was a man with strict deie about, discipline. He 
immediately engaged a tutor with the hope of mending the boy's 
behaviour. But the result was quite unexpected. The boy refrained 
from attending school at all. Being overwhelmed with agony the 
father brought his son to a psychologist. The psychologist tested the 
boy’s intelligence and found it much higher than the average. He 
prescribed for the boy a new environment, free both from Strict disci 
pline and pampering. 

Accordingly, the father sent his son to the house of a matesnal 
uncle, who was a considerate and affectionate person. The uncle gave 
the boy some painting colour and a brush in order to divert his 
attention towards a healthy hobby. The boy found much interest 
in the painting materials and began to draw whatever came into his 
mind. EP 
In the meantime his father brought a horse. The boy heard of 

this and insisted on being taken to his father's house. The father 
brought him back to his house and allowed him ride the horse; 
Riding was an exhilarating experience for him. After a few days 
the boy became so much enamoured of the horse that he devoted much 
of his time in feeding and taking care of it. All his delinquent 
tendencies disappeared. This case history reminds us of the boyhood 
days of Sir Winstom Churchill. Sir Winston relates vividly in his 
autobiography how his father's horse helped his young mind acquire 
poise, swiftness and courage. ° 
Here is another case history—Dr. Berkeley Hill was for some- 
‘time’ the Superintendent of Mental Hospital in Ranchi. Once a 
delinquent boy was brought to him. The doctoy examined the boy 
and thought that lack of sympathy and love at home was the cause 
of, his problem behaviour. He took special interest in this case and 
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kept the young delinquent at his own house. He used io take out 
the boy with him for walks, told him interesting stories, laughed and 
cut jokes with him. The tension was relaxed and the boy began to 
disclose his mind to the sympathetic doctor. 

One day Dr. Berkeley Hill's gold watch was found missing. 
All evidence of the cireumstances pointed to the boy as the culprit. 


The Doctor kept completely silent about the matter. He went on 


pouring more and more love and affection on the emotionally starved 
boy. He began to spend more time in the boy’s company. He was 
determined to reach the hidden recess of the mind from where sprang 
the boy's anti-social behaviour. In course ofea talk the boy confessed 


that he had stolenethe watch and broken it open. He could not 
explain why he had done so, but returned the broken watch to tbe 


doctor. | 

Through patient and persistent psychoanalysis the doctor came 
across a strange story. When the boy was very young his mother 
was carrying some months. There was some change in the mother’s 


attitude to her son. The mothe, who was preparing for a second 


child-birtb, could not naturally pay as much attention to the son as 
she had done before. But the more the mother shifted her centre of 
affection, the more the boy clung to her. The boy would often put 
bis ears on the belly of his motber. He tried £o listen to the throbb- 
ing of the baby in the womb. 

“What is in, your belly, mother?” the boy would often ask the 
mother. The mother felt disconcerted at such a question and would 
every time drive him out of the room. The mystery in the boy’s 
mind deepened and after sometime he found a new little member 
added to their family. This little brother of his displaced him in 
maternal love and care. The relation between the faint throbbing 
in his mother’s womb and loss of maternal love remained completely 
mysterious to him. So, whenever he happens to hear the ticking 
sound of a watch he breaks it open only to find out what lies in it. 

It remains only to be said that the boy was completely cured of 
bis delinquent behaviour. i 
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HISTORY OF*MANIPUR ` - 
` JYOTIRMAY Roy | 
° Lecturer, D. M. College, Imphal 


THe First S SS War (1824-26) AND GAMBHIR SINGH 


Though the English had commercial intercourse with Burma since 

the 17th century, their political relationship with that country began 
e to grow a century later. By the middle of the 18th century when 
the paramount power of India fell into their hands and their empire 
extended in the eastern side up to the farthgst limits of Chittagong, 
e Sylhet and Goaipara districts, the Empire of Alauwgpaya gradually 
bringing Pegu, Tenasserim and Arakan within its fold touched the 
border of the British frontier district of Chittagong. Conflict is 
inevitable when the two rising imperialist powers meet in the common 
frontier.! After the conquest of Arakan by Burma, large numbers 
of Arakanese for fear of oppresgion crossed the border and took asy- 
lum in Chittagong. The Government of Burma demanded total 
expulsion of all these Arakanese, and threatened war, if fhe demand 
was not met. Lord Wellesley, however, refused on ‘Grounds of 
humanity’ to consider expulsion. The imminent outbreak of hostili- 
ties was prevented by the mission of Symes. In the meantime 
fresh refugees from Arakan entered Chittagong and began to make 
inroads into Burmese territories from their new base. This rendered 
the Anglo-Burmese relations more strained. In 1718 when the 
English were engaged in suppressing ihe Pindaris, Bodawpaya, the 
emperor of Burma, sent a letter to Lord Hastings ''demanding the 
surrender of Chittagong, Dacca and Kassimbazar which in medieval 
times paid tribute to the ruler of Arakan’’. When Hastings received ° 
this letter the Pindari menace was over. “The Governor-General 
returned it to the Burmese King with the comment that it was per- 
haps a forgery.” On receipt of such reply Burma would have 
immediately declared war. But the death of Bodawpaya at that 
e moment, defeat of the Burmese forces at Siam, and on the other hand, 
ihe success of their opponent agains? the Marathas (1817-18) and 

the Pindaris made the Government of Burma pause. e 

` In 1817 the Burmese army taking advantage of the interna] disten- 
sions in Assam entered that country and placed their nominee Chandra 
Kanta Singha on the throne. Bul shortly after the Burmese army 
ehad withdrawn the party opposed to Chandra Kanta went on intriguing 
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against himland finally dislodged him. The Birmes were informed 

of the iufn of the events and they at once despatched a sirong contin- 
gent under the command of Ala’mingyi. Chandra Kanta joined with e 
him and was raised to the throne under Burmese suzeramty. But 
he was not long to enjoy the friendship. and protection of the Burmese. 
He scented danger and fled io Gauhati. Chandra Kanta then became 
determined to oust the Burmese from Assam. The Burmese forces 
again poured into Assam in 1821 under MTngimaha Bandula, who 
defeated and drove out Chandra Kanta’. 

The occupation of Manipur by Burma in 1818 has already been 
narrated in the previcus chapter., Govinda, Chandra, the Raja of 
Cachar deposed by the prineés of Manipur might have been nego- 
-tiating with ‘the Burmese authorities at that time. The British 
district. Goalpara became the victim of Burmese raids. Lord Amhërst 
wrote, “There is nothing now to prevent them from sacking Dacea, 
and plundering all the adjoining districts". In 1823 the Burmesè: ` ` 
occupied the island of Shahpuri near’ Chiang from the British. 
Next year Ram Singha IL, the Raja of Jalntia, was called upon to pay 
his homage to the d of Burma being also the sovereign of 
Assam. The British asked the Burmese not to enter into Jaintia. - 
The Burmease paid no heed to it and soon marched into Cachar and 
Jaintia.. No lerritory was then left outside the eastern frontier of 
British India, to be conquered by Burma’. 

Bodawpaya died in 1819, and he was succeeded by his grandson 
Bagyidaw. ‘The hew monarch living in the midst of sycophants . 
failed at times to measure accur rately his own strength or that of his 
adversaries. ‘*‘With absolute ignorance of international affairs king | 
Bagyidaw attributed to himself omnipotence of invincibility ; in his 
opinion which was confirmed by Mingimaha Bandula, the English 
were mere traders and they could be easily subdued by his Assamese 
levies, and his redoubtabie Burman Commanders might rest in peace 
behind the shadow of the golden throne." The British success in 
India was attributed to the incompetency of the Hindus ; the British 
army would experience different results when they would have to ‘deal 
with the Burmans who were not Hindus. The impoverished cofier isma 
caused by a futile war with the British was proposed to be. repleni- 
shgd by the plunder of Calcutta. “The Burmans had conquered the 
Chins, the Singphos, the Manipuries and the Assamese; and after ` 
stich a series of trium phs their victory over the British was a foregone 
conclusion, After the conquest of Calcutta King Bagyidaw proposed 
to march to England, the occupation of which would be signalised by 
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the installation of his son as viceroy of all the British Ñominjons.” 

Success of the Burmese in Assam further strengthened his beliefs’. Pan 

* > However provoking might be the activities of the Burmans, the 
British tried up to the last moment to avoid war. Neither the condi- ` 
tion in India nor the attitude of the British Parliament was in favour 
of their entering into a large-scale warfare. But when the Burmese 
became so much determined to invade the British territories and drag 
them to war, Lord Amherst, the then Governor-Genera of India, 
finally on the 24th February, 1824, declared formal war against. 

e Burma. 

The .princes of Manipur were eagerly waiting for this moment. 
When the war actually broke out the British Government realised the 
i portance of Cachar and Manipur. Moreover, the co- eperation of the 
local people was necessary to conduct-any operation” in that direction. 

It was under these circumstances ihat the British Government had to 
change its indifferent attitude towards those deposed rulers of Cachar 
and Manipur and open talks for alliance. A treaty of subordinate 
alliance was concluded with Gobinda Chandra, by which the 
British Government agreed to accept him as the ruler of Cachar. | 
Simultaneously, the British accepted the responsibility of protecting 
Jaintia’. In the meantime the British forces began their operations 
and by October, 1924, they became successful in driving away 
the Burmese from Jainiia and Cachar. But Manipur and the Brah- 
maputra Valley remained still under Burmese occupation’. 

After the expulsion of the Burmese frem Cachar the British 
officers called together the three brothers, Chaurajit, Marjit,* and 
Gambhir Singh and proposed the following arrangements: ‘“Chaura- 
jit to be Rajha, with Marjit Jubarajah successor and Gambhir Singh , 
Senapati or General-in-Chief.’’ Tt is said that Chaurajit and Maryit 
on account of age refused to accept this arrangement. Accordingly 
Gambbir Singh was made Raja and Nar Singh, a great-grandson of 
Gharib Niwaz was made Se enapati. Chaurajit receiving a monthly 
pension of Rs. 100/- from the British government went to Nabadwip, 
Similarly, Marjit also ‘got a pension of Rs. 100/- per month an‘ settled 

M Sylhet. He edied at Balughat, a place in the southern part of 
Sylhet.’ I | 
When the Burmese army retreated from Cachar but were still "n 
occupation of Manipur, a large British army of 6,000 strong under 
Brig.-General Suldham came to Cachar from Dae to enter into 
Manipur and invade Burma. But through the Jungles and swamps 
iJtey could not advance further than the Jiri river. Camels brought 
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for carrying ‘baggages were found to be useless in that area. Losses 
° due to diseases were so heavy that the army had finally to be with- 
drawn from that area. i 

David Scott was already carrying on negotiations with Gambhir 
Singh to have effective co-operation from him. Gambhir Singh 
expressed his willingness to advance into Manipur with 500 men 
who later on constituted the Manipur Leyy. After the agreement 
with the British regarding the future political set-up of Manipur, 
Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh with their men went to Badarpur 
camp to receive military training.  lóxpenses of training and equip- e 
ments of this Manipur Levy were entirely *borne by the British 
Government, °° ° 

Before Octdber, 1824 the Burmese had a force of ten thousand 
strong at Dudpatii near Silchar. Their sudden disappearance from 
that stronghold apparently seems to be very strange, specially when 
the roads were still muddy and swamps not dried up, offering an 
extremely difficult field for the British forces to advance. 

But a look into the general plan of the British operation will 
help to understand the mystery. The British forces simultaneously 
began théir operation by land in the (1) Assam front, (2) Arakan 
front and through the sea in the (7) Rangoon front. The object 
in the hangoon front was to keep a large Burmese force engaged. 
At the beginning of the war in the Assam and Arakan front, the 
British forces were, successful in keeping their enemy at bay, but 
they failed to make much headway due to lack of supplies and 
geographical barriers. In the Rangoon front also the achievements 
were negligible. On the other hand, the hill tribes of Assam 
oppressed by the Burmese began to rise against them. At this time 
Chandra Kanta, the deposed ruler of Assam, again laid his feet in the 
Burmese trap and was imprisoned at Jorhat. Still the conditions 
for the Burmese did not improve. Discontents and risings always 
haunted them. The Burmese general Mingimaha Banjula was 
faced with a grave situation due to shortage of supplies. He handed 
over the charge of Assam to a governor and himself went back to 
Burma withdrawing major portion of his forces. Tt was probabi 
for this reason the Burmese forces were found to disappear overnight 
'fróm Cachar in 1824. ?' 

Mingimaha Bandula after returnigg from Burma proceeded to 
attack Bengal through Arakan. A British force was defeated by him 
at a place called Ramu. But almost at the same time he was called 


upon to resist the advance of Archibald Campbell im the Rangoon 
9 
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front, At this stage the aggressive policy of Burma came #o an end. 
After that, all battles fought by Burma were purely defensive. In e 
* December, 1824, Mingimaha Bandula appeared with his forces befoff 
Rangoon but was driven 40,miles north to Donabew. In April, 1825 
he was finally defeated and killed by Campbell. Prome, the capital 
of Sduthern Burma fell to the British. Thereupon the war entered 
its last phase. "The emperor of Burma came down from his dream; 
land to negotiate peace with the British.” | a 

The liberation of Manipur from the Burmese occupation is 
intimately connected with the 1st Anglo-Burmese War. The brief 
summary of that war in ,different fronts given above wil! help the 
reader to understand the circumstances whigh favoured Gambhir 
Singh to achievs his object. When Suldham’s forces failing to enter 
Manipur withdrew from that area after leaving two small contingents 
at Sylhet, Gambhir Singh sought permission to enter into Manipur 
with his men. In the meantime the major portion of the Burmese 
forces having been withdrawn from the Assam front, the chances of 
severe resistance from the Burmese side became few. Hence the 
permission sought by Gamblur Singh to move was easily obtained.'? 

On the 17th May, 1825, Gambhir Singh with 500 Manipuri 
soldiers. marched for Manipur from Sylhet and reached Banskaadi 
within 7 days. Lieutenant Pemberton, a British Officer, also accom- 
panied him. From Banskandi they marched along the muddy road 
for 30 miles. Beyond that there stood in front of them steep ranges 
stretching from north to south. Gambhir Singh with his men, after 
crossing innumerable hurdles reached the western border of- the 
Manipur valley on the 10th June, 1825. On his arrival the Burmese - 
forces fell back at Undra, 10 miles away from Imphal. After oceupy- 
ing Imphal, Gambhir Singh marched to Undra and found that the 
Burmese had already left. By the end of June, he returned to 
Sylhet leaving behind only 300 soldiers to defend Manipur.** 

On December 18, 1825, Gambhir Singh, having obtained some 
reinforcements (1,500 muskets and requisite nümber of men)" 
returned to Manipur. ° He was accompanied by Captaia Grant. At 
et time, there were still 300 or 400 Burmese soldiers ia the Kubo 

valley. But shortly they left that place leaving the valley solely 
under the protection of 500 local people. Gambhir Singh sent hjs 
troops there early in January, 1826. The Raja of Sumjoo collected 
about 700 men in the Tammu stockade to resigt the advance ‘of 
Gambhir Singh's: troops. Thereupon Gambhir Singh and Captain 
Grant arrived at the scene and put them to flight. The sudden 
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— of the Raja of Sumjoo was partly due to the impression ` 


hat a British battalion had entered "Manipur. Captain Grant 
expected that such an impression would cause some alarm at ilte 
Burmese Capital and create a diversioa in favour of the British 
army operating in the Delta. Another stockade on the right bank 
of the Ningthi river also fell into their hands. Captain Grant reported : 
< The activity, judgement and skill, he Ge., Gambhir Singh) has 
displayed son this occasion, has proved the justice of the opinion 
previously entertained of his merits. The steady gallantry which, 


without the usual aid of canon could force à brave enetny to evacuate , 


a strongly fortified position, is & very. satisfactory lilustration of the 
character of his followers.’’ ** 

On February 1, 1826, Gambhir Singh arrived on the €— 
bank of the Ningthi and found the entire area deserted, The in- 
habitants had made a hurried retreat leaving their cattle behind aud 
allowing the Manipur prisoners to escape. Even .the land on the 
opposite side of the river was deserted.'/ It was then the last stage 
of the war. | 

After ibe defeat and death of Mingimaba Bandula at Donabew in 
April, 1825, the prospect of the war became clear to the emperor 


Bangydaw. Yetin order to have a better bargain he was advised by. his . 


ministers to continue the war during the rainy segson. Campbell spent 
the rainy season at Prome. The Burmese forces failing to. make any 
profit out of the season only whiled away their time. In the month of 
August when the sky again became clear Bangydaw at last showed. 
his: eagerness for peace. But the severe terms offered by the British. 
_ were not acceptable to him. His forces were still roving in -Assam, 
Manipur and North Burma. He was not ready to be cowed go easily. 


Fighting recommenced. For the last time the Burmese guns thun-. 


dered for a while and were finally silenced. In the meantime Gambhir 
Singh occupied Manipur and his forces proceeded to Ava, the western 
bank of the Ningthi river on the Ist February, 1826. Ava.was not 
far-off. -Campbell-also advancing northward occupied Yandaboo, a 
town within 45 miles from Ava. All chances .of defence through 


resistance vanished in the.air. The war came to a close by ts 


treaty of Yandaboo signed ort the 24th February, 1826.'^ 

e Gambhir Singh’s title to the throne of Manipur was recognised 
by the treaty. But there was stiil some confusion about the nature 
of his sovereignty... It was stated in the Article (II), ‘‘ His majesty the 


‘King of Ava renounced all claims upon and will abstain from all future. 


interference with the principality of Assam and its dependencies and 


* 


i y? 
also with the contiguous peliy states of Cachar and Jyntmea. With 
regard to Munnipore, it is stipulated, that should GamBhir Singh 
`e desire to return to that country, he shalt be recognised by the Kim 
of Ava as Rajah thereof. It was not clarified whether Gambhir 
Singh should he treated as the sovereign ruler of Manipur or a vassal 
king* under Burma. From the British standpoint it was not safe to 
allow Manipur to remain a dependency of Burma because the exist- 
ence of Burmese hold Üh Manipur would expose the Sylhet frontier - 
to the danger which had precipitated the war in 1824, The question 
was discussed by the supreme government and even referred to the 
court of Directors. “Major Burney, Resident at Ava, was directed to 
report to Calcutta the sentiments of the Burmese Ministers on this 
delicate subject. But fortunately they did not deman1 suzerainty 
over Manipur. On one point however they persistenly refused to 
make any concession. During the military operations Gambhir Singh 
had succeeded in occupying not only Manipur proper but also the 
Kabaw valley inhabited by the Shans. The Burmese government 
refused to agree to the inclusion of the Kabaw valley in Gambhir 
Singh’s dominions, claiming that it was an Integral part of the 
Burmese Empire. Within a few weeks of the conclusion of the treaty 
of Yandaboo some Burmese troops crossed the river Ningthi and entered 
the disputed valley, but they soon retired into the Burmese territory 
of their own accord. ` Instead of renewing hostilities Gambhir Singh 
submitted the matter to the decision of the British government. The 
authorities in Calcutta supported the claim of Ganibhir Singh until, 
in 1832, Major Burney submitted a confidential report in favour of the 
Burmese claim. In his letter dated July 5, 1832, he pointed sut that 
the disputed valley had been in possession of the Burmese Kings since 
1870 A.D. and that for 12 years prior to the outbreak of the late war 
the Burmese had enjoyed uninterrupted possession." Accordingly 
Lord William Bentinck decided t5 return ihe valley to Burma.” 
The government of India wrote to its Resident at Ava on March 16, 
1888, ‘‘...the supreme government still adheres to the opinion that the 
Ningthee formed thé proper boundary between Ava and Manipur ; 
eu; that in consideration for his Majesty’s (i.e. Burmese kings) 

feelings and wishes and in the spirit of.amity and goodwill subsisting 

between the two countries, the supreme government consents to the 

restoration of the Kubo valley to Ava, and to the establishment of the 

boundary line at the foot of the Yoomadoung hills’ "° The transfer of 

the valley took place on January 9, 1834. Gambhir Singh accepted 

the decision with reluctance. In order to compensate Manipur for 
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this loss thé government. of India agreed to give the Raja a stipend ot.- . 
Rs. 500/- për month, which Sagan ge till the inlegration of the state 
with the Indian Union. 


There are reasons to doubt the authenticity. of Major Burney’ g 
report. It is found in the history of Assam written by Gait that in 14 5 
the king of Manipur along with the king of Pong invaded Khumbat 
apd established, his authotity sover the Kubo valley. According 
to Major- "Gereral “Sir James. Jolinstone ‘(who Was & political agent in 
Manipur for š löng time), sometimes the rulers of Manipur ‘held a 
considerable territory east of the Chindwin river in subjection; at 
other times only the Kubo valley, a strip of &erritory, inhabited not 
by Burmese, but’ bye Shans and lying between Manipur proper and 
Chindwin. Again they were driven back into Manipur proper. Pos 
the greater part of the last century (18th century) the Kubo valley 
ucquestionably belonged to Manipur and it was never in any- sense a 
Burmese province, being, when not under Manipur, a feudatory of 
the great Shan kingdom of Pong." In view of the chequered 
history of Burma it is difficult to beligve that “the valley had been 
in possession of the Burmese kings since 1370 A&.D.'', as stated by 
Major Burney. The Puranas of Manipur also refer to the valley as 
a part of the kingdom of Manipur. In fact, the river Ningthi forms Ñ 
the geographical boundary of: Manipur in the eastern side and the 
political boundary ulsó: should have coincided with that; "The report 
of Major Burney regarding the Kubo valley was probably influenced 
by his desire to “gain, popularity in the Burmese court, William 
Bentinck also, it seems, pr eferred. lo please the powerful - Burmese ally 
by -conéeding to their demand at the cost of Manipur. But neither 
Gambhir Singh -nor his descendants willingly acquiesced. in the 
cession of what they considered to be their ancestral territory. It- is 
heard that when the decision of the . government of India was 
communicated to ailing Gambhir Singh in his palace, he became 
extremely mortified and on that very day breathed his last. 


e. 


Dy.a treaty executed at Badarpur on March 6, 1824 ‘Goris 
Chandra had been recognised as the pr rotected - ruler of “Cacher ins 
Gambhir Singh who ruled over Manipur for some time nourished the 
desire of anneXing that kingdom to. Manipur, 


It may be recalled here that Gambhir Singh after coming: 
from Manipur to Cachar served in the army: of Govinda Chandra 
for some time ona monthly salary. of Rs 5022 At. the end. 
of the Anglo-Burmese War, Gambhir Singh, having been placed en 
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. the throne of Manipur decided to take his revenge.. One tiay in April, : 
1830 Govinda - Chandra was assassinated at his secret. instigation.” 
Several claimants at once put forward their claim over. Cachar. . But. 
the ‘most serious claim was that of Gambhir Singh, who applied for. 
a lease of Cachar for 20 years on an annual tribute of Rs 15,000. . His 
claita was supported by Captain Grant, Commissioner: of. Manipur. 
but seriously opposed by Captain J enkins abd Lietitenant Pembertoa, 
who pointed out that: Tk would be dangeroüs.to entrust. ‘the defence 
of Cachar to the weak ruler of Manipur. : Lord ‘William: “Bentinck. 

, decided in favour of annexation. A hilly tract in the eastern part of. 
Ca¢har was given to Gambhir ‘Singh, the plains were annexed. on’ 
August 14, 1832 and formed a .district.?* ° ET 
e Successive Burmese invasions on Manipur for tl» ‘last .60 years 
came to a close with the termination of.the First Anglo-Burmese War. 
Burma at last had. to renounce her claim over ‘Manipur. But finally 
when they left the country, the number of the adult male population 
in the valley did not exceed 300.2? A large number of people had been: 
killed in action or carried imtg-captivity or had fled for safety to the 
Surma Valley.” Colonies of Manipuri refugees grew up,in different 
parts of Cachar, Sylhet and Tripura. Many went as far as Dacca, 
for “safety. Agriculture and cottage industries of Manipur ‘were 
completely ruined. „Fields were covered with jungles. "The valley 
presented a very desolate and gloomy appearance. Gambhir Singh 

' and Nar Singh had to begin everything from the start. The image 
of Govindaji was brought back from Sylhet and reinstailed in the 
palace-temple. The hill tribes who became independent during tbe 
war were again brought under the rule of the Manipur G lovernment. 
Normal life within the state was. gradually restored. Agriculture and 
indusiry were revived. Population began to increase. Gambhir Singh 
built a new palace on a hill top at Langthabal three miles and a half 
south of the old palace. A long canal also was excavated for boat-race 
in front of the new palace. ‘The rulers of Manipur used it for their 
residence till 1844. But later on it was badly damaged by two 
successive earthquakes of 1869 and id The ruins of that palace 

“may still he seen in that area. 

Formeriy the kings of Manipur hdd their sway extended even 
over the interior of Naga hills. This is evident from the Maniguri 
names of many Naga villages in that region. But during the period 
of the decadence, just before and during the Burmese war of 1819-25, 
whatever influence Mantpur had was gone. In 1832, captain Jenkins 
end Pemberton escorted by Gambhir Singh and his troops forced a 
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passage through the hills with a view to finding out a practicable ` 
*róute up to ° Assam. They went viq Paptongmei and Samagudting, to 
Mohong and Deljood. At that time Gambhir Singh re-asserted the. * 
authority of Manipur over that area and redyced io submission several 
villages including Kohima, the largest of them. At Kohima he stood 
upon a stone and had his footprints set up in a prominent position, 
together with an upright stone having carved figures (dragon insignia) 
and an inscription. The Nagas greatly respected this stone and 
cleaned it from time to time. They opened large trade with Manipur 
and whenever a Manipuri visited a Naga village he was treated as an 
honoured guest, at a time when a British subject could po venture 
into the interior without risk of being murdered. l 

Even till the Naga Hill compaign of 1879-80 ‘the Nagas regarded . 
Manipur as the stronger power of the two (Manipur and British).?? 
In 1833 when the Arigamis started giving troubles to the British, 
Gambhir Singh with his forces accompanied by Lt. Gordon, Adjutant 
of the Manipur Levy, again subdued Kohima and other Angami 
. villages and exacted tributes. ° As a result of the repeated expeditions 
many Nagas,began to learn Manipuri. Had there been no British | 
administration and European missionary activities the peopls of these 
areas might have gradually accepted the Manipuri culture. .. 

Gambhir Singh had no children for along time. After his death 
ihe succession of Nar Singh was almost a certainty, But a few years 
before his death in 1831 prince Chandrakirti was born. Nar Singh 
did not at all feel disappointed: He-had no hankering for the throne. 
n the year 1839 on the 9th January Gambhir Singh died in his 
langthabal Palace.” | | 

Gambhir Singh restored Manipur from the Burmese with British 
help. For that he was always grateful to the British and helped 
them according to his capacity, to tide over any difficulty in this. 
frontier. But in view of this it must not bë construed that he accep- 
ted the throne of Manipur as a vassal of the British. In his treaty 
with the British Government in 1833 (which will be discussed in the 
next chapter) there is no clause showing his sovereignty in any way 
curtailed. It is found in the Statistical Account of Manipus™ 
written by Mr. Brown in 1878 that “on the conclusion of the Burmese 
war by tbe treaty of the yendabo in 1826, Manipur was declared 
independent." Hence Manipur during the time of Gambhir Singh 
should not be ranked with other native states of India. There were 
reasons for the British also to remain grateful to Gambhir Singh. 
Had they not received the timely heip from this brave son of Manipur 


oe 
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it would have been impossible for them.to launch an attack en Ava 


through Manipur and bring the wa? to,conclusion, as early, in 1826,5° 
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PROF. SUDHANSUBIMAL MOOKERJI, M.A. 
Head of the Department of History, Khalsa lege, Amritsar ` 


‘There is only one reason for the original introduction of Indians 
from India to what is now called- the Union of South Africa—the 
“esire of the Natal Colonists of those days to’exploit the Potential 
wealth of the coastal diftricts . . ` The ultimate end of this policy was 


clear from the ovftset. The coolie was to be welcomed as a permanente 


settler of the colony and as a contributor to its prosperity . ... His 
coming amply justified the predictions of those who favoured it.” i 
———Jan H. Hofmeyr, Deputy. Prime* Minister of South Africa. 
“Tf our history proves anything—it is this—that however we may 
regard our Agiatic problem, the fact that it came into existence is due 


-to the Europeans and to the Europeans alone... the self-interest of 
the Europeans brought the Indians to the South. d 


—Jan' H. Hofmeyr, Deputy Prime Minister of South Africa. 


“Political and economic slavery exists within the British Empire 


and indeed it is not. an over-statement of fact if if is said, as ib is often 


said by many responsible British leaders, that the British Empire i 1s:the 
greatest “of the Slave empires of the world... . Racial discrimination 
and hostile class legislation against the ae of Asiatic and Negro 
labourers by the whites is something akin. to legalised peonage and 
slavery.’ 


—Dr. T. N. Das in the Modern Review (Baskaibak, 1927) 


“Mi. Gandhi, you are preaching to the converted, it is not vices 
of Indians that Europeans in this country fear but*their virtues’’.—Sir 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA: BEGINNINGS * 


1 


Lionel Curtis. p 


The Union of South Africa Unie Van Suid Afrika as the Boers 
calb it--a member of the Commonwealth of Nations, was constituted 
in 1910 following the Act of Union passed by the British Parliament 
in 1909. It is an amalgam of four provinces Natal, the Cape province, 


the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. The first two were British ` 


Colonies whereas the last two independent Boer rerublics before 
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Union. British influence is still strong—but qumpis an the first 
two. Boer influence holds sway fn the third and the fourth. The 
Union, excluding the contested area of South-West Africa, covers 
about 470,000 square miles. * It 1s, in other words, about the size of 
France, Germany and Ttaly put together. 

The Union hasa total population of 12,646,875 divided into 


different racial groups as dgllows : — = 
1. Africans 85,00,000 (approx.) 
2. Europeans 26,00,000 (approx.) 
3. Coloureds 10,00,600 (approx.) 
4. Tndians ' 4,10,000 (approx.) 
5. Cape Malaya 40,000 (approx.) | 


The European in the Union is thus outnumbered by a ratio of 
about 4 to 1 The ratios between Europeans and non-Europeans are 
more extreme ail over Africa ; “but nowhere has the disparity between 
the numbers of blacks and whites produced such turmoil, anguish and 
strain.” ! This tension is due i in the main to the racial policy of the 
Government of South Africa, which rules out°all ideas of racial 
partnership. Field-Marshal Smuts, one of the greatest South Africans 
that ever lived, justifies the policy in the following words—The native 
Africans ''have not the inner toughness and persistence of the 
Europeans, nor those ‘social and moral incentives which have built up 
European civilization in a comparatively short pong: But they have 
a temperament which suits mother Africa. .... 

"Nothing could be worse for Africa than the application of a 
policy, the object or tendency of which would be to destroy tlte basis 
of this African type, to de-Africanize the African and turn him 
either into a beast of the field or into a pseudo-African - . . 

s the British Empire does not stand for assimilation of its 
peoples into a common type, it does not stand for standardization, but 
for the fullest (and) freest development of 1ts peoples along their own 
specific lines, This principle applies not only to its European, but 
also to its Asiatic and*African constituents." ° 

em The European settlers in South Africa are divided into two none- 
too-friendly groups the Afrikaners ande the Britons. The former 
number 1.5 million in round figures and are mostly descended frog 
the Datch, Flemish, French Huguenot and German settlers. The 
latter, who number a little more than a million—1,100,000 in round 
figures—are, on the other band of British descent. Afrikans, the local 


*i  Insile Africa by John Gunther, p. 444. 
? Africa and Some World Problems by Jan Christian Smuts. 
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language derived from Dutel, is th» principal lanzua sé of the formar. 

Eyelish is the principal langugge® of the latter. The two groups are 

separated “not only by their background and language, but by bitterly 

intense emotional, economic and political flifferences.? 

South Africa, as noted above, is no believer in racial partnership. 
It denies the most elementary rights and privileges to nearly ten 
Million of its black and brown citizens. Itggacial policy is, in fact, a 
challenge to the conscience of civilized humanity. We are, however, 
concerned here with the policy of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa to the South African citizens of Indian origin. 

The Indian problem in South Africa, if it is a problem at all, is 
the creation of the G&Svernment and the European settlers of Natal. 
Half a century before the formation of the Union of South Africas 
Natal, then a crown colony, had invited Intian labour to work on her 
mines and plantations. | 

Natal, in the thirties and forties af the 19th century, says E. A. 
Walker, “was exuberant. First wool displaced ivory at the bead of 
the list of exports, gnd coffee and coston made a good modest footing ; 
but soon sugar became king in the tropical coast-belt and in the 
Legislative Council (of Natal). And with sugar-cane Indian coolies.” * 
The Zulus of Natal, accustomed to a leisurely pastoral life fhat 
they were, were not suitable for work on the swear-cane plantations. 
The Planters thought of im porting convict labour from England. The 
settlers addressed, a petition to Queen Victoria in 1855 for the 
necessary permission. *The request was, however, turned down. The 
scheme, of importing destitute children from Eingland for work in 
the fields of Natal too came to nought (1859).* 

The Government of India were first requested in March, 1856, 
to send Indian labourers, The Governor-General in Council turned 
down the request on January 2, 1857, "as no useful purpose” was to 
be ''gained by authorising such emigration”. "The-refusal of the 
Government of Indi: to export labour to Natal was followed by an 
unsuccessful attempt to utilize local African labour by raising the 
hut-tax from 7 sh. to 11 sh. per annum. A local company imported 
a few Chinese labourers. But they ha:l to be sent héme before long $9" 

The Government of India were approached again. The Governor- 
General-in-Council wrote in his despatch under date March 31, 1858, 
“After a careful consideration of the subject we have come to the 


° 
3 Tnside Africa by John Gunther p. 444, 
4 A History «f South Africa, p. 4. 
5 For attempts to get labourers from various sources vide Beginning of Emigration, to 
Natal by Iqbal Narain in the India Quarterly (Vol. XI, No. D, pp. 81-55. 
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conclusion that if the colony agrees fo thé rules whigh we have 
considered sufficient in regard to other colonies it will be unjust to it 
and to Indian labourers not to allowshem to go to the colony if they 
can be prevailed upon by legitimate offers to do so." " 

‘The Government of Natal then passed two ordinances ''autho- 
rizifg and regulating the immigration of Indian labourers’. The 


-ordinances were followed by Legislative enactments in 1859. Law 13 


of 1859 dealt with the inffort of coolies from territories Hast of the. 
Cape of Good Hope, not in India. Law 14 of 1859 authorized the 
Government of Natal to import labour from India. Law 15 of 1859 
enabled private individuals to introduce at their own expense immi- 
grants from India. "The laws obtained Royal assent in October, 1859. 
These Acts of the Natal legislature were folled "by legislation by the 
Government of India. Act No. XXXIII of 1860 passed by the 
Government of India on July 21, 1860 permitted the emigration of 
Indian labourers to Natal. The Act came into effect on August 7 of 
the same year. ° 

The first batch of Indian labourers to Natal sailed from Madras 
by S. S. Truro on October 13, 1860. They lartded at port Natal on 
November 16, 1860, after a voyage of thirty-four days. They included 
a statutory proportion of women and were imported at the public 
expense of Natal. ‘The labourers, on iheir arrival, were allotted to 
different employers fer three years—later extended to five years by 
Law No. 17 (Natal), 1864,--under indenture. The indenture system, 
as P. 8. Joshi puts i1t—‘‘was an invention of thé British brain to 
substitute it for forced labour and slavery. The indentured 'coplies" 
were half-slaves, bound over body and soul by a hundred and one 
inhuman regulations”. An indentured labourer was to receive a 
wage of 10 shillings a month in the first year of indenture with free 
board and bed. The wages were to rise to 12. shillings in the third 
year. On the expiry of the untd year, the labourer had to serve a 
fourth year of iudenture either under his oll master or under any 
other employer. He might serve a fifth year of indenture, if he liked. 
He was however eiven the option to compound at the rate of 


emi; 2-10 shs. a yeqr for the fourth and the fifth years. At the end of 


the five-year period, the labourer could live and work freely. He was 
then entitled either to a free passage home or to crown land in Natal 
in Heu of the free passage. In Gandhiji’s words, ‘They were under 
no obligation to labour after the expiry of that pericd (of ; years) and 


6 Home (Public) Letters to Court No. 44 of 1858, dated March 31, 185 
. 7 Verdict on South Africa, p. 48. 
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wêre entitled -to work as free labourers or (to) trade in Natal, and 
settle there, 1f:they wished." * The freedom of the indenture-expired 
cogliés was in practicó restrieted and hampered in a thousand ways 
and one. An indenture-expired coolie had to obtain a pass if he 
wanted to go from one place to another. ff he married and desired 
that the marriage should be recognised as legally valid by the Natalian 
authorities, he had to register the marriage with the Protector of 
Ifdian Immigrants. He was subjected io«» number of other restric- 
tions besides. | 

C. W. M. Gell points out—''It is also clear from Bishop Ferguson 
Devie's pamphlet? that Natal did not get- Indians on terms which the 
Europeans altogether approved. ` But, in fact, if they wanted Indian 
labour, they had no*choice in the matter of terms, for those were 
imposed by the Government of India as the conditions on which aloné 
it was prepared to sanction indentured emigration. The evidence of 
this is the correspondence between the Governments of Natal and 
India which preceded the opening of coolie immigration, the text of 
Law 14 of 1859 and the further assurance for the proper performance 
of the terms which,the Natal Govermment had to give to the Govern- 
ment of India before the latter permitted the resumption of emigration 
in 1874. There were some in those days: in Natal—and more 
particularly at the time of the Wragg Commission ten years later, 
who believed, as others like to believe today, that Natal gol its, Indians 
on the understanding that they must re-enter indenture on ihe expiry 
of their contracts or immediately return to India. Many Europeans, 
then, as to-day, feared* Indian economic competition, though a few 
saw that it might be in the interests of the community as a 
whole. But the Government of India confronted Natal either 
with tbe cessation of Indian immigration or with allowing the Indian 
to choose at the end of his five years’ indenture to remain in 
South Africa or a free passage. Throughout- this early l period 
the benefits occurring (accruing ?) from Indian labour were go 
obvious and immense that Indian immigration was welcomed almost 


(unanimously) despite its. (from a SE racial point of view) atten- 
dant disadvantages. " l 


amwe 
The indenture system had i in iie opinion of late G. K. Gokhale, 


six principal features. The indentured recruit bound himself to go to a 
diSiani, unknown land. He had to work for any employer to whom he 


8 Satyagraha in South Africa by Mahatma Gandhi, p. 42. 
9 Barly History of the Indians in Natal. 
10 ‘The Creation of a° Historic Myth quoted in the Modern Review (D 5 
pp. 483-34, from the Indian Opinion. E m es 1959), 
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might be assigned-and had no choice in the matter. He Bad to live^on 


the employer's estate and could not ieave the estate without a'special : 


permit. He had to do any work ife was asked to do, bowever diffigult 
and unpleasant it might be. The indentured labourer could not volun- 
tarily withdraw from the contract during the period of his indenture. 
He.had thus no means of escape from the hardships of indenture, 
however intolerable they might be. He bound himself to accept arbi- 
trarily fixed wages—lÜe«hilüngs a month plus free board and bed in 
the first year of the indenture rising to 12 shillings a month plus free 
board and bed in the third year—throughout the period of contract. 
The wages given to him were invariably lower than those paid to free 


* s ` * 
: Jabourers around him. Indentured labourers were at the same time 


placed under a special Jaw which imposed on them a ‘criminal liabi- 

‘lity for the most trivial offences of negligence or carefessness liable to 
imprisonment with hard labour.''* “Such a system’’, Gokhale pointed 
out, by whatever name it may be called, ‘‘must really border on the 
servile." The system ‘‘was responsible for increasing the rate of 
suicide from ten to twelve times what it was among those classes in 
India from whom the indentured were drawn,’’ 18 

Section 51 of the Act II, 1870 (Natal) provided fora free grant 
of land to the indenture-expired Indians if they. commuted their right 
to a free return passage to India. Nota few took advantage of ihe 
law and accepted ffee grants of land instead of a free return passage 
to India. Of these, “some remained in employment, others esta- 
blished themselves on the aw or became traders«or interested them- 
selves in some other enterprise.' : 

The Indians, it must be noted here, did not force thein way into 
Natal against the will of its inhabitanis. Large sums of publie money 
were spent on their travelling expenses The Government of Natal 
actually undertook to pay from public funds £ 10,000 a year towards 
the cost of the iransport of these immigrants, an arrangement which 
certainly appears to involve an inequitable subsidy to a particular class 
of employers. But the fact that it continued for over thirty years is a 
certain proof of the anxiety of the colony of Natal to secure Indian 
7 13 Each batch of indentured immigrants had, by statute, to 
include a certain proportion of women. , The Government of Natal had 
"specifically undertaken" that once the immigrants had worked out 
their indentures, ‘‘they should be free to engage in any ordinary occu- 


Ld 
ll Vide Verdict on South Africa by P. S. Joshi, p. 489. ° 
12 Ibid., pp. 48-44 (quoted). 
. 38 Natal's Indian problem by Mabel Palmer, p. 8. 
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pation and ghould not be subject to any discriminatory legislation." "* 

, The Goverrfnent of Natal should have foreseen that such conditions 
wowld inevitably produce a perm&nent Indian population in the colony. e 
They did not realise the consequences of their policy and have been 
trying to evade them ‘‘as soon as they became irksome’’. 5. 

The labourers were followed by traders from India and Mauritius 
and by Indians of other professions, whereas the mass of Indian 
labourers were low-cast Madrasis, the tra@érs, who followed, were 
mostly from Gujrat and Kathiawar and had a higher social standing. 
It was these laiter, who principally pushed over the Drakensburg 
into the Transvaal Indian traders in Natal graduaily became a perma- 
nent factor in the economic life of the colony. They often did well in 
‘South Africa and became comparatively wealthy." An increasing. 
number of ex-indentured Indian labourers began to settle down as free 
labourers in Natal on the expiry of their indentures. It began to 
dawn on the Natal Europeans that the Indians m Natal were not a 
merely migrant labour force, that they Were in Natal to stay. 

The stay-of the Indians in Natal was, in fact, a great boon to the 
colony. The Wragg*Commission observed in 1866—‘‘We-are content 
to place on record our strong opinion, based on much ob:ervation, that 
the presence of these Indians had been much beneficial to the whole 
colony and that it would be unwise, if not unjust, to legislate to their 
prejudice;"' Sir J. Leige Hulett, an ex-Prime Mihister of- N atal said 
jn 1903: “The condition of the colony (of Natal) before the importa- 
tion of Indian Labdur was one of gloom, it was one-that then and 
there threatened to extinguish the vitality of the country and it was 
only by ihe Government assisting the importation of labour that the 
country at once began to revive. P 

The coast had been turned into one of the most prosperous. parts 

* of South Africa. They could not find in the whole of the Cape and 
Transvaal what could be found on the coast of Natal—10,0.0 acres of 

‘Tand in one crop—and that was entirely due to tLe importation of 
Indians. . .Durban was absolutely built up by the Indian population. 

š - * 
M pid. ! š AL. ; am 
16 Eùrópean writers on South Afçica's Indian problem gererally attribute the success 

of the Indian traders partially to their lower standard of ving and some. questionable prac- 
tices, Cf. "Probably they (Indian traders? did not’ feelthat intense sense of superiority to 

the native which animated the white man, and were more willing 1o treat them with coustesy 
and consideration. But part of their success was certainly.due to their lower standard of 
living and one is tempted to wonder whether they also tcok advantage of the native by undue 


credit facilities or direct m»ney-lending, a development which might be expected under the | 
 eireumstances,"  Natal's Indian Problem by Mabel Palmer, p. 9. 


The opinion expressed in the above paragraph.is highly controversial and it is vaty ait. 
cult to say whether and how far it is true, i+ ] ve 
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The Indian traders set up retail business for the benefit of Indians 
settled in Natal and other places ip South Africa.  They'did well on e 
the whole. The prosperity of free Indians and Indian traders fright- 
ened the Europeans. Systematic attempts were made by them (the 
Europeans) from the eighties to curtail the rights of the free Indians 
and to stop further Indian immigration. Attempts were made to 
prevent the rise of a class | of free Indians, which might compete with 
the Europeans on ter me of equality and also with the natives in 
certain cases. The emergence of educated professional classes ‘‘exten- 
e ded the frontiers of the struggle from the economic to the political 

arena.” Sir Thomas .Hyslop frankly summed up the European 
attitude when he said, “We want Indians as indentured labourers but 
enot as free men.” It should however be admitted in, fairness to the 
European community thatit was afraid of the Indians for reasons 
more than one. These were the fear of an unfair economic competi- 
tion by Indians, of political domination by Indians created by the rise 
of professional classes, of racial juxtaposition and of racial inter-mixture 
due to a grave disparity in the numbers of Indian men and women. 
Last but not least, there was and there is still the feeling of sollective 
superiority of the South African Boer and English settlers over all col- 
oured races—Black and Brown alike.*® To sum up, “The socio-cultural 
differences due to diyergences in race, religion, language and civilisa- 
tion, among Indians, Europeans and the indigenous communities 
complicated the above issues and further widened the psychological 
cleavages... . economic, political and racial considerations in their 
turn led to statutory restrictions on Indian immigration and-setile- 
ment, on acquisition, occupation and alienation of land, on tr&ding and 
other professions, and on the recognition-of Hindu and Muslim per- 
sonal law of marriage, inheritance and divorce. Adequate educational 
facilities were denied and the elementary rights of franchise and 
representation were denied or restricted. Added to all these were 
the innumerable inherent problems of labour as so many manifesta- 
tions of the general question of capital versus labour. The surprising 
diversity of the problems ranges from Parliamentary representation 
^i, ceremonial cremation ! '' 1” 


Right after right was taken away from the Indians in contraven- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the condition on which the Goveruntent 
of Netal had obtained the Goyernment of India’s consent to the emigra- 


ə 16 Vide Indians Overseas, 1838- 1949, by C. Kondapi, p. 7. 
° — V Tbid. 
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` 
tion of. Indiat labourers. . (Beginning from 1895 measures were taken 
$ with the cole object of reducing pereous of Asian origin to position of , 
permanent inforiority vis-a-vis European.’’ !* | 
The year 1880 witnessed the beginnings of anti-Indian bitterness 
in South Africa. The Government of Natal was requested by the 
English Settlers to impose restrictions upon the indenture-freed 
Igdians who chose to settle down in Natąl.. Some suggested that 
the Indiau labourers be sent back to India on the expiry of their 
term of indenture. Others advocated the imposition of a poll- 
tax upon them. An anti Indian - "agitation, whieh came into exist- 
ence about this time, steadily grew in voltme and intensity. “It 
became so vehement éhat a Conimission—the Wrage Commission— 
had to be -appainted in 1833” to enquire into the truth or other-« 
wise of the anti-Indian allegations.” Representative Englishmen 
examined by the Commission’ were of opinion that the: Indians 
were very -helpful to the Colony „of Natai and its European 
settlers. Sir Henry Binns, one of the witnesses, Miche 
coolie immigration to be permanently stopped... ...in a very” 
short time after such stoppage there would cease to be as much 
employment for Europeans, as there is now. ‘Tropical cultivation 
nevet has been and never will be carried on without Indian labour- 
ers." * Sir J. Leige Hulett whom we have queted once before told 
the Commission—‘*The free Indians, at present in the Colony, are an . 
immense benefit being largely engaged in agricultural pursuits. I do 
not think the competition of the free Indians has interfered in the 
slightest - degree with ihe development of the country by English 
Settlers.” ? ‘The findings of the. Commission were in favour of the 
Indians, who were praised for their ‘‘commendable industry” in agri- 
culture. “In fairness to the free India," the Commission reported 
“we must observe that the competition (of Indians with Europeans) 
is. legitimate in its nature, and it certainly has been welcomed by the 
general community. There can be no doubt that Natal is admirably 
suited, whether as à temporary or a permanent home, to Indian iñmi- 
grants. We are impressed with the necessity, at, a time when the 
colony is labouring under a depression of the most serious nature, of 
so moving that its agriculturaf development shall not be. restrained. 
We are anxious not to imperil the interests of those persons, whe 
have been induced, by an abundant and continuous supply of Indian 
^as Spotlight on South Africa (Government of India publication), p. 5. 


20 Quoted in Verdict on South Africa by P. S.Joshi, p. 48. ` m . 
4 Ibid. f 
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labour, to invest their capital ia large industries of undoubted benefit 
to the whole colony." ** The Commission observed further that, to 
legislate against the free Indians “would be unwise, if not unjust.” 
Matters in the South African Republic (the Transvaal) had been 
taking an evil turn for the Indians in the meanwhile. Many of the 
free Indians, who had followed the indentured labourers into Natal, 
had pushed farther inland {nto the South African Republic to explofe 
new fields for trade and had settled down. as merchants, traders, 
hawkers and manual labourers of various categories. The Indians, 
if should be borne in mind, could lawfully enter, live and trade freely 
in the Transvaal. Aréicie 14 of the London Convention of 1884 
betweer Her Majesty’s Government and the South African Republic 
leid down---‘‘All persons other than natives confornfing themselves 
to the laws of the South African Republic (a) will have full liberty 
with their families to enter, travel or reside in any part of the South 
African Republic; (b) will bee entitled to hire or possess houses, 
manufacturing warehouses, shops and premises; (c) may carry on 
their commerce either in person ot by any agenís, whom they think 
fit to employ ; (d) will not be subject in respect of thei commerce 
or Industry to any taxes whether general or local other than those 
which are or may be imposed upon Burghers of the said Bepublic."' 
The above artiele, it may be noted. isin accord with Article 4 
of the Queen’s Proclamation (November 1, 1858,) issued on the. occa- 
sion of the transfer of India from the East India Company to the 
“Crown in 1858. Article 14 of the London Convention is in fact, 


a confirmation on the international plane of the spirit underlying the 


said Article of the Queen's Proclamation which runs as follows— 
‘We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories by 
the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects ; 
and these obligations by the blessing of Almighty God we shall faith- 
fully and conscientiously fulfil.”’ 

The Indian settlers in the South African Republic soon became an 
eyesore to the Boers, who sought to get rid of the ‘‘unwanted’’ intruders 
by all means within their power. The hands of the Republican 
“Government were strengthened .by a European agitation against 
“the threatened. invasion of Asiaties such as already has commenced 
in Pretoria". The agitators pointed out the danger to the Europeah 
community of allowing these Asians to settle in the centre of the 

townships owing to their “‘neglect of sanitary measftres and loathsome 


. 2 Ibid. 
9—1946P—XI 
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mode of livid: “ and urged that they should be ‘‘isolated within their 
' own locations quite separated fromethe white popalation''. 
| 7 Sir Hercules Robertson, tha British High Commissioner in the ° 
South African Republic, recommended to tle Colonial Office in January, 
1885, that Article 14 of the Lendon Convention (see above) should 
be so amended as to.deny the rights guaranteed by the said Article to 
the Africans, the Indians and the “Cl ringse Coolie imimigrants’’. 
Lord Derby, the Secretary of the State for Colonies, agreed. 
'. The amendment was followed by Law 3 of 1885, It imposed a 
number of humiliating and discriminatory disabilities upon the Indians, 
among others, and reads as follows :-- = 


1. ‘This law applies to persons belonging to any of the aborigi- 
= paf races cf Asia, including thereunder the so-called coolies 
G@s.e., Indians), Arabs, Malays and Mahommedan subjects 
of the Turkish Empire. 
2. With respect to persons referred to in section I, the rewire 
provisions shall be in force— 


(a) They should ‘not acqüire citizenship in the South 

‘African Republic; (07 
o> (b) They shall not be owners of landed property in the 

. Republic. This provision has no retrospective effect ; 

(c) Those who settle. in the Republi with the object of 
trading etc. shall have to be inscribed in a register, to be 
specially kept by the Landrosts of the respective districts, 
according to the model to be prescribed by the Government. 


A fum of £25 is payable with the registration to be effected within 
eight days after arrival—punishment in default will be a fine varying 
from £ 10 to £ 100 and in default imprisonment for not less than 
fourteen days and not more than six years. 

Those settled in the Republic before ihe law becomes operative 
are to be registered without payment. | 

(d) The Government shall bave the right to assign to them 
special sireets, wards, and locations fot habitation. 
This provision shall not apply to oe whe reside with thet 


masters in whofe service they are.’ 
" . 


‘The Indians protested against the Law. Sir Hercules Robertson 
advised Her Majesty’s Government to &equiesce: in the Law, ''as 
it appeared necesséry for the protection of public health”, The latter 
declared in 1886 ihat they would not raise any objection to anti-Asian 
legislation. | E. 

i | 
Ë 
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Law IIT of 1885 was certainly a flagrant violation oth of T 
letter and the spirit: of the original Tjondon convention and the Queen's: 
` Proclamation. Its only redeeming feature from the Indian point “of 
view was that it recognised the right of Indians to settle in the 
Transvaal for purposes of trade.” D 

The Law was amended by an Ordinanee of the South African 
Republican Government in i887. Articles (b) and (d) of Section 2 
of the said law were amended as follows: 


Section 2, Article (b)—'"They shall not be owners of landed 
° property in the Republic except in those streets, wards and 

locations that the Government for sanitary purposes shall 
assign to them." ° 


° Section 2, Article (d)—‘‘The Government shall havé the right for 
sanitary purposes to assign to them special streets, wards 
and locations for habitation’. | 

“Sanitary purposes’, were *however, a camouflage. The motive 
behind Law III, 1885, as well as the Ordinance of 1887, was in 
reality an economic one. A pefition to the President of the South 

African Republic from the. European citizens of the Reptiblic about 

this time confirms the above suspicion. Thepetition says, inter alia— 

“We firmly believe that the agitation against Indians owes its 

origin not to their Habits as regards sanitation, but to trade jealousy, 
because owing to their frugal and temperate habits, they bhava been 
able to keep down the prices of necessaries of life, and have therefore 
been an inestimable boon to the poor classes of the society in the 
State.” ` Another representation of the Europeans to the Repablican 
Government pointed out—that they recognised in the Indians “a 
peaceful and law-abiding and therefore desirable class of people. To 
the poor they are a varitable blessing inasmuch as by their keen com- 
petition they keep down the prices of the necessaries, which they can 
do owing to their thrifty and temperate habits". It was pointed out 
further that the withdrawal of the Indians from the Republie would 
cause not a little hagdship to the Huropeans, specially those who. 
Q,Aed far away from the centres of business as they depended upon 
the Indians for the supply of their daily wants. The representation - 
concluded with an appeal to the Government not to do anything that 
might *'scare away the Indians from the Transvaal”. The Govern-, 
ment however ignored the repfesentation and the sage counsel it gave, 
23 11 ||. ib appears that Indians were permitted noi only to ira le but Lo reside outside 


locatiens. They were allowed also to own property outside locations | through a neminal 
European truste- ''—Report of the Asiatic Inquiry Committee, 1921. 


A 
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The Press, tye organ of the Transvaal Government was of opinion 

. that. the Indians were the canker eating into the very vitals of the 
community. It also expressed “the fear that the Europeans might 
catch ‘contagion from the Indians many of whom were alleged to be - 
suffering from leprosy and syphilis. 

Expert medical opinion goes to show tbat the segregation of 
Indians for sanitary purposes was wholly unwarranted. H. Prior V ale, 
B.A., M.B., B.C. (Cantab.), a. medical prađtttioner with five years’. 
practice in. Pretoria in 1695 and with considerable practice among 
Indians, observed in course of a statement that he had found the 
Indians “generally cleanly in their persons, ard free from the personal 
‘diseases due to diet of careless habits. Their dwellings are generally 
clean and sanitation is generally attended to by them.... the 
lowest class Indian lives better and in better habitation, and ‘with 
more regard to sanitary measures, then the lowest class white . . ... . 
Generally, i in my opinion, it is impossible to object to the Indian. on 
sanitary grounds, provided: always ihe inspection of the sanitary 
authorities is made as strictly and regularly for the Indian as far the 
white.’ C. P. Spink, M.R.C.8., L.R:C.A. (London), a Medical 
practitioner of Johannesburg, observed in 1805 that Indian residences 
were quite up to the mark from a sanitary and hygienic point of view 
and might be safely inhabited by any European. He said further, 
“T have resided in India .. pr habitations here are far superior 
to those of their native ¿ou r : Another medieal practitioner, Mr. 
Namacher, M.D., etc. observed in 1895 that the better class of Indians 
at Jahannesburg “are as clean in their habits and domestic life as 
white ptople of the same standing". ze | 

| Commercial rivalry, we re-iterate, lay àt the root of snti-Ind'an 

feeling and agitation. The Indian traders by their economie ahd 
temperate habits were able to reduce the prices of necessaries. This 
did not.suit the European businessmen, who would make: very large 
profits. Indian traders were, almost all, teetotallers. Their habits 
were simple and tbey were content to make small profits. This is . 
why the European mercantile community was hdstile to them. 


: (To be continued) 


- ži Quoted i in the petition submitted to Lord Ripon by the British Indians in the Scat 
African Republic in 1898, 
25 Ibid, ° 
% Ibid. u 
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° : mu s= 
DviENDRA NATH GUHACHAUDHURI ` 


° Mother India produced a galaxy of great men in the nineteenth 
century. Many of. the, luminaries are no more in this world! Of 
them, Avinàé Chandra Guhat will be enshrined for centuries to come 
in the sweet remembrances of countless countrymen moved and 
thrilled by the soul-stirring strains and life-giving messages of him! 

Born at Rámchandrapur in the district of Bariáalin East Bengal 
on 22nd March, 1875, with a silver spoon in mouth, Avinas Chandra 
Aas the son of late Svarüp Chandra Guha who was a vëry distinguished 
lawyer of Barisal Bar at his time. Svarüp Chandra worked like a 
prince in his legal profession. He commanded esteem and compelled 
respect. As English is the Court language now, so Persian was the 
Court language in Pre-British & Early-British days. The proficiency 
of certain men in Eastern Classics (i.e. in Ayabic, Persian), both 
written & spoken, is a theme of wonder to many Muslims themselves. 
East has produced many such eloquent, and impressive speakers in 
Eastern Classics; among them Svarüp Chandra’s is a household word 
certainly to conjure avith in his days; whose eloquent, powerful and 
mellifluous organ-voice in the course of his legal arguments in Persian 
language, still seems to be ringing and lingering in the “‘fretted 
vaults’’ of the law courts of Barisal. He bec&me a past-master in the 
art of elocution in Arabic, Persian & Urdū, and was honoured with 
the surname of ‘‘Munshi’’, i.e. a learned person (in Arabic, “Allama” 
—profound scholar, from elam meaning learning, knowledge). For 
significance of ‘Munshi’, see ‘‘ Hindusthàn. Standard ", Late City 
Edition, Calcutta, February 5, 1952, p. 4, col. 4; see ''Svarüp 
Chandra Guha--A Biographical Study ", “ Barisal Hitaishi’’, Vol. 
LVII, Nos. 7.8, 10, 14-15, 17-22, 25, 1949—kept in the National 
Library, Belvedere, Caleutta—2?, Cal] No. 169. D: 52. 

Avinàé Chandra's early education began in his native village 
Pathašalá and Vernacular school and later on into the seventh class 


* Mem'oirs (-würz; -worz), m, (EF. me'moire, m., memorandum. fr, me’motr@ f., 
memory, fr. L. memoria). An account of something deemed noteworthy; a biography ; 
& record af investigations of any eubject ; essay on learned subject specially studied by the 
writer. (f. F me'moire masc., spec. &ise of me'moire fem. Memory). 

Prom Greek poluistor (potu. Poly-4- histor learned man from id-know ; cf. eidenai, to 
know, Latin videro, Sanskrit vid, English wit), pol-i-hiétor, a person of great and varied 
learning ; ; man of varied learning, great scholar. 

. _ Í "The name that made the man, immortal and best."' 
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of the Barkl Zilla School in 1884 at the age of 10. He lost his 
father when be was only 7 yeass old. He was brought up ina 
Bengali home under fervont care, supervision and affectionate eyes 
of his eldest paternal uncle who was nominated in the Will of Svarüp 
Chandra as Executor of the Zamindüri Estate and other properties 
left by hin to his son, Avinàé Chandra. Avinas Chandra's father 
was the youngest of the five brothers. All his palernal uncles were 
men ol letters, well- versed in Hastern Classics and were prominent 
men in their days. The sons of his eldest paternal uncle were 
scholars of the Calcutta University and were well known in the field 
of publie activities, in legal profession and in the high offices of the 
State service. All hie cousins were older than he. They tutored 
Avinas Chandrasin his school days. - No private tutor was employed, 
for- him. It was in this environment that Avinas Chandra was 
cradled. His mother Durgamani was a very good-natured, devoted 
and careful mother, unlike those who would spoil their children with 
too. much’ affection and too. much licence; with the presiding angel 
of his mother to guide him, Avingé Chandra was never in want of 


r 
. inspiration, example and advice; under these. happy. auspices began 


and progressed the instruction and; education of the future intellect- 
ual giant, the hero of noble works and-sturdy independence, in the 
most impressionable years of Avinis Chandra's,early life; and no 
wonder, he was advancing, in-his studies, by leaps and bounds. 
Avinaé Chandra did not fail to pay due respect and devotion to his 
parents, superiors, all«throughout his life. His promising career of 
futuré greatness was observed by all with great interest. He showed 
brilliant results all along al. class examinations. His answer papers 
were read in the class by the teacbers. He had learnt Latin (the 
language of the. ancient Romans in Europe, a classic? language of the 
West) from the clergymen of the Baptist Mission Church, while a 
student of the 4th class of the school. He was philobiblie. He read 
the standard works on varied subjects of English and Bengali writers 
from the School Library and from the Barisäl Public Library as well. 
He was far in advance of his fellow brethren, and was capable of 
sound and profound thinking on many serious subgects and had an 
abiding taste for serious littérature. He married Prabhat Kamini, 
aged 10 years,in the year 1890 on May 2 (Vaisikha 20, 1297 B.S.), 
under the guardian-ship of his elder first cousins, t.e, the sons of "his 
oldest. paternal uncle. Prabhat Kamin? was an educated lady whose 
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education was done at home and after her marriage under phe guidance’ 
of her husband. She was an able house-wife, a good cook, whose sweet- 
Mess of nature, suavity in manner, strength in character, impressed 
‘the mind of everybody. ¿She was the mother of educated sons and 
accomplished daughters. His marriage was celebrated with great pomp 
and “splendour. His married life was one of much conjugal love and 
respect till the last days of his life. He married in the much-esteemed 
Zulin family of Gabha in*Barigal, daughter of $yàmà , Charana Ghosh, 
the School-Tnspector of lis age. He got full marks in Sanskrit 
essay writing at the Test examination. He came out with laurels at 
the Entrance Examinsajion in the First Division in 1891 at the age of 
15, securing a First.grade scholarship of Rs. 20 per month, standing 
jenth and won “T. P. Desilva Medal’ (Gold) fo; proficiency in 
English and ''Bariéal-Kaéipur Prize" presented by Pratap Chandra 
Mukhopadhyaya (a Govt. Pensioner, Editor, ''Káslpur Nivasi’’, 
Barisal) for proficiency in Sanskrit* from the Barisal Zilla School, and 
joined the F.A. class of the Presidency College. He was a philomath, 
besides other subjects of his F. A. course. He made his mark at all 
class examinations there. In the Annual Examination of the First 
year class, be secured almost full marks in English hitherto unknown 
to many. Prof. H. M. Percival, M.A., a polymath and the most 
distinguished amongst the Professors of English and History (including 
Political Economy), later on offg. Principal (1909), read in the class 
the answer papers of Avinàé Chandra with delight and amazement, 
Avinés Chandra always preferred English edifions of the prescribed 
texts, because of their terse annotations. He passed his F.A. Examina- 
tion in the First Division in 1893, securing a Second-grade sclfolarship 
of Rs. 20 per month, standing eleventh, and took his B.A. degree in 
Honours in Sanskrit from the same college in 1895, standing First in 
the Firet Division in the list of which he was the unique figure. He 
was ihe first man to earn such distinction among the whole Vangaja 
Küyastha community of Bengal. He achieved the said distinction in 
his district as well. He secured very high marks in all the papers in 
Sanskrit and he wfote in Devandgari characters. In the Second 
Honour Paper, eAvinis Chandra answered the question No. 5, in 
Sanskrit Poetry in Anustubha meter, the subject being the translation 
of Mrs. Felicia Dorothea Hemans’s famous poem ‘‘Casabiancad’, 
stanzas I & TI, into Sanskrit. He had done it admirably although the 


* See '' Küéipur Nivasira Samgraha ’’, Part I, 1889, p. 18, vide Letter No. 362 of May 
7, 1889 given by Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal (1887.90), Sir Steuart: Colvin mu 
S.I., K.C.8.1., C.I.E. BSPP, Vol. XXXIII, 2, p. 19, 1950, s.v. “* Vidusu Vrittam ` 
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Sanskrit prowody was not prescribed as a text-book then. In the 
Fourth Honour Paper in Sanskrit Grammar, he showed an uncommon 
taléht in obtaining almost full marks in that paper. While he was 
subsequently reading in the Sanskrit Cellege, Pandit Hara Prasad”. 
Sastri, M.A. (later on Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad E 
Sastri, C.I.E., M.A.. D.Litt) who was then a Professor of- : 
Sanskrit in the Presidency College, said. n glowing terms in 
the midst of the students and the professors about the answers 
given in the said paper by Avinag Chandra, thus—''Generally, the 
Hindusthàni students secured high marks in Paninian Grammar, but . * 
lo! this year a Bengali student, some Guha, secured high marks in 
that paper answering all the questions wonderfully’. He won 
‘Radha Kantae Deb. Memorial Medal’ (Gold) for proficiency im 
Sanskrit at the B.A. Examination, Heat first took Honours Course B 
in both English and Sanskrit, The former was given up, the latter ~ 


.was retained. So long he retained Honours in English, he secured 


very high marks too in that subject in class examinations whieh again 
wondered the teachers and the taught. While reading in tbe B.A. 
class, Avingó Chandra once gave a lucid’ exposition of the term 
‘Observation’ - (Locke’s, “Conduct of the Understanding’’—Hd. by 
Thomas Fowler, D.D. Third Edition, Oxford,*1890, p. 36), thus— 
“The usual weaning of observation is attention to a phenomenon as 
it presents itself to us naturally, as distinguished from experiment 
in which we oursélves arrange the circumstances and conditions under 
which a phenomenon is to be observed. * * * * may mean either 
(1) look upon .all as pure matters of fact ; or better (2) look upon all 


-~as materials for future knowledge, but not built up by obs. into ` 


knowledge. History, in Gr., means ‘investigation’.’’ This was 
highly eulogised by all. He composed a Sanskrit poem “Capeta 
Màálinee' in three verses in Mdlinee meter in honour of the Goddess ` 
of Learning, which revealed his learning in Sanskrit. This versi- 
fication was published in a Sanskrit Journal (The writer regrets 
that he could not recollect the name of the journal. He will be f 
thankful if any person gives full informations about the publications of 
the poem in question as well as other compositions which are unknown, 
either in published, un-published, manuscript or in preparation forms). 
He secured a scholarship of Rs. 25 per month known as “Maharaja 
Durg& Charana Law Scholarship", while he was reading in the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. His knowledge of Mugdhabodha Grammar 
of Vopadeva too, was unusual. He passed his M.A. Examination jn 


“Sanskrit in 1896, standing First in the First Division and wort 
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"University Gold Medal” and “Sonšmani Prize" contajning books . 
worth Rs. 100 from the University of Calcutta for proficiency in 
e Sanskrit. This time, too, he got very high marks in each paper 
and thenceforth he was well-known in academic circles for his versatile 
and profound scholarship. It is to be noted here that Avinéé Chandra 
stoodefirst in Sanskrit among the whole Kdyastha community of Bengal, 
since the introduction of the M.A. Examination without Honours in 
1885 by the University $$ Calcutta (‘'Graduates—Honours in Arts, 
M.A.’’ was begun in 1865 and it was retained up to 1884 by the Caleatta 
University. Since then, Avinig Chandra was the first man to hold 
the distinction of being First in Class 1 at the M.A. Examination 
in Sanskrit in the district of B&kargan] in Hast Bengal and he was 
the second man of being First in Class [ at the "M.A. , Examinations 
in the rame district. He was the second man also, who achieved 
the unique distinction of being First in First Division in Sanskrit 
from the Presidency College in 1895 at the B.A. Examination in the 
University of Calcutta, since “Graduates—B.A. Honours” Course 
was started in 1885 by the University. An anecdote is prevalent 
about Avinag Chandra’s strong desire for hearing Indian Classical 
Music from a very well-known musician of India. No doubt it was 
a strange occurrence. The night: before Avinas Chandra’s AMA. 
Examination, he discarded his text-books and went to hear Indian 
Classical Music in the house of late Srinàth Das, a - distinguished 
Vakil of High Court, Calcutta (a public thoroughfare by the name of 
‘Srindth Das Lane", off Wellington Street, Caleutta—12, cherishes 
his memory), on the occasion of Jagaddhatri "Puja. Unexpectedly, 
the nocturnal adventure in the majlis stood the young Avinü$ Chandra 
in good stead. When the result of the M.A Examination was out, 
he stood first with very high marks to his credit. He attributed 
his success to the master-hand musician of India. It calls atten- 
tion of the readers to a fact akin to an event in the life of late Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, who, writing: his 19th Century reminis- 
cences, made a reference to a travelling Shakespearian Company, 
performing the drame under canvas. He was a student then and 
enot the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, which he became 
later. The boy Sarvadhikari was appearing at his Entrance Examina- 
iion, ‘The night before his English examination, the truant school. 
boy gave up his text-books and went to witness a Shakespearian play 
on the Maidan of Calcuita. Usexpectedly, the night enterprise in 
theatrical world stood the young examinee in good stead. When the 
reguit of the examination was out, he topped the list. He 
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%itribnted gis success to Shakespeare,” Avinas Chandra was very 
regular $n his studies and gifted with a singularly retentive 
memory. Even after a long time he could reproduce verbatim et e 
litteratim what he had read. He took to medicine and got himself 
admitted into the Medical College in "1897 and he studied there for 
about 3 years. In the Medical College examinations too, he showed 
brilliant results and for this he received all his tuition fees as a 
‘reward’ being added to the scholarship ixf*the Annual Examination 
of the First year class. He was the recipient of “Medical College of 
Bengal Medal’’ (Gold), Session 1898-1899, for proficiency in Che-, 
mistry at the Second year class Annual Examination. In all exami- 
nations of the Second year class. he occupied very high places as 
well.t His proficiency in Physiology, Zoology, Materia Medica, etc , 
_extorted great admiration from the Professors of the respective 
subjects. Avinà$ Chandra gave up the medical studies owing to 
partiality shown against him by the then Principal Surgn. Lt.-Col. 
G. Bomford, M.D., I.M.S., in the matter of College examination, 
while he was a student of the Second year class, and took to iaw in 
the Metropolitan ° Institution and ' passed the B. L. Examination in 
1903 with credit, While attending law lectures in the College, he 
dieplayed considerable proficiency in the subjects there also. He was an 
article clerk to Mr, Ram Charana Mitra, M.A., B.L., Senior Govt. 
Pleader, High Court (1899-1921), Calcutta. "He was enrolled asa 
Vakeel t of the High Court on April l4, 1905 and later on, an 
Advocate § (Ordinary Original Jurisdiction) on 2nd July, 1928 and 
retired from practice in July, 1959. 

Gut of the money he received from the University of Calcutta 
in ''Son&mani Prize," Avinaé Chandra purchased a good number of 
books on musical science that made his friends curious. To them, 
Avinas Chandra replied emilingly, “T have a mind to acquire know- 
ledge in musical science." He was philomusical or philharmonic, 
a great lover of Indian Classical Music, a maestro (an Italian word, 
meaning a great musical composer), a connoisseur (one who knows 


* “Advance,” Calcutta, Saturday, April 12, 1952, p. 9, col. 8; p. 8, col. 1. : 


e 

+ Free tuition, i €. refund of fees at the end of the Ist year “and, "Government Stie 
pendiary, Junior” for Rs. &/- per nfonth; Do., at the Second year class. Recipients of 
'Prosector's Prize” in Anatomy. 


f From Ar. ‘awka’ lat’ (9). signifying ‘hands over’; one to whom law-guits are o 
handed over for doing needful on behalf of clients, is Vakeel. In Arabic, God is also Vakeel, 
because living beings surrender unto Him. ‘Ptr, Vakil-t murdja‘a. Ar. wakil da’ ‘wa. 
ng: Pleader. e 


§ One who pleads the cause of another, esp. in à Court of law in Scotland and France; 
professional pleader in Courts of justice. O. Fr. avocat- Li. advocatus- advoca're,-ga'tum- 
ad, $o, voca’ré, to call: to call in (another to help, as in a lawsuit or in sickness). ° 
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a subject well; a critical judge in art, musics, &e. 6T'rom. Fr. 
connoite-L. cognoscere, to know), and had a profound knowledge 
*ofit. He was a good player on the Setar, Tübalà (modification "of 
the ancient Tritantri devised By Amir Khasru, Tabaldé and Banya, being 
invented by him as well, after dividing the Pákhawaj into two 
parts), etc. He could, prepare musical notation (svaralipi) in both 
English and Bengali in a jasterly manner. He had a desire to pue 
Sümans of the Sama Veda in ihe Bengali musical notation, but it 
was not fulfilled owing to his sad demise. * Avinas Chandra began 
*his studies in musical science, while he was reading in the Medical 
College. Well-known gand high-calibre musicians of India sang 
Ciassical music and they played on musical insteuments and stringed 
imstruments on the occasion of marriages and other eceremonies in 
the family at Ramchandrapur. They were themselves thankful for. 
having received such a good connoisseur as Avinas Chandra and they 
very much regarded him. They delighted Avinas Chandra by playing 
music in Régi-Raginis of high order on Classical music. No doubt, 
his love of music was very laudable and great. He received many 
invitations from musical organisations of Calcutta and he attended 
those functions. Sometimes, he acted as judge in musical competi- 
tions and his judgment was accurate and to the point and was 
absolutely free from partiality, Musical soirées -were occasionally 
held in Calcutta, where he formerly resided. Friends paid their 
occasional visits to Avinàé Chandra and amused themselves in his 
house by singing Classical music. Musical books of the Western and 
the Eastern countries abound in Avinas Chandra’s library of rare 


* 


° 


collections. 
Avinaé Chandra had a fine taste in cookery. He was polyphagous. 
He used to take daily meals deliciously with his own choice subservient 
to the preservation of health and mind. For he truly believed in the 
dictum mens sana in corpore sano. He was fond of feasting the guests, 
friends, relatives, acquaintances whenever occasions arose and that in 
a very grand style. AU were done out of his own accord and the 
-directions he gave to cooks. Sometimes the cooks wondered at him 
Por his valuable tlirections which were even unknown to them. Feast- 
ing the men sumptuously with different varieties of palatable cooked 
food and sweets was his great pleasure and enjoyment. He was always 
attentive to the invitees on the ,occasions. During his student life, he 
used to dwell in hired houses with servants and cooles surrounded by 


ex “Advance,” April 12, 1952, p. 2, col. 8; p. 8, col. 1. 
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friends giM relatives. Even in the professional life and after, the 
house of Avinis Chandra turnedento a ‘Lodging-house’ where many 


- i E i T .*4.0 
men other than relatives, friends, acquaintances aud others, lived and 


bad their messing with the family of A*inaé Chandra. This shows 
the man in his true perspective and throws a flood of light on his 
noble character. 

e  Avini$ Chanóra carried on studies qnd had no love for Jucre. 
He refused to be booked with more briefs than were necessary for 
his plain-living and high-thinking. His legal opinion couched in “Is 
marriage of an adopted son with a sagotra of his natural fathere 
probibited?' [See 88 O.L.J. (7 & 8), 19517? pp. 9Ón—19n ; Do. (1D, 


1951, pp. l8n—19ml,is illustrissimo in the Hindu Law. Finein ' 


advocacy, deep in encyclopaedic knowledge of literature, philology, 
history, philosophy, law, &c., he was adored in the High Court from 
all quarters. His mode of delivering legal addresses before the court in 


Oxonian (f. Oxon, latinized form of Oxenford, Oxford +—An.—of | 


or belonging to Oxford) aecentuation added great admiration to 
all. Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, the greatest Indian Jurist of modern 
times, who was also one of the most brilliant men, and an eminent 
leader of the present generation, extolled Avinàé Chandra for his 
acumen in legal matters and highly eulogised him for his correct 
pronunciation in English and his chaste and elegant manner of writing 
English and his selection of words in tbe right way and in the 
right place. Late Aévini Kumar Dutt of Barióal, classmates, 
colleagues, friends,» admirers, students and  clienteles, because 
of their regards towards Avinag Chandra for his profound learning, 
skill and talent in law, bad a great expectation of his elevation to the 
Bench, the most exalted positicn that the children of the soil could 
aspire. to, but for various reasons, the expectation of AgvinI Kumar 
and others could not be fulfilled. His forensic ability should be read 
with interest amongst others from the following cases which appeared 
in different Law Journais of India: 4 Cr. L.J. 488 ; LE.R. 37 Calc. 
863: 20 Ind. Cas. 399; 64 Ind. Cas. 518; 21 C.W.N. 860 (T,.P.) : 
24 C.Li.J. 40 (L.PJ ; A.L.R. 1921 Calcutta 806 5 A.T.H. 1923 Calcutta. 
18; 7 R. C. 451. Ind. Rul. Cal. Judges and lawyers often sought valu? 
able opinion from Avinàs Chandra in the matter of legal intelligence 


“and they accepted his opinion as true, authentic and bonafide. He 


possessed the rare combination of varxigd knowledge, and mastery of 
legal principles eand his addresses were ad rem, å droite and 
copia verborum. He was a legalist. He often uttered in the 
deliberation among his friends the ever-inemorable words ^ Wear 
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God and no lad’’, which are frequent among the common people of 


- " . .. . a * ` € 
England. The maxim “firmness, Jmpartiality and integrity, in fear 
° 


of God and without fear of man" (XIII O.W.N., 35, CCXXIX, 
Notes) wla foregoing adige is looked up to by the English Judges in 
the juridical realm. He was: regular in attending the Court, rarely 
kept himself away from there. . He made the Bar Association, High 
Court, a place of cultpye and learning. The following letters speak 


for themaelves: 


fg 229 udis ura ds 
398194 


ATI, ° 


* * * Sq HS agers gered agi sm Libraryà m SU 


« seg fürs stat wide agaa mS sm sms AA fire fas sf ees, 


AIA HIE SF AT RA | ATTA Sar Her SUIT EURO ely preserve 
at tals at Matthew ç weer verse ux (9) Greek Testament (3) Vulgate 
wa (3) Luther ux German translation Sr wet È atmosphere fd 
saw fat ene rs 


i 


MARIS IERM | 
S]. Avinas Chandra Guha, ' ° 


Advocate. 


The true perspective of the man echoes in the epistles below : 
“I heard very often from Pandit Haraprasad about your father. 
I was his pupil for 2 years 1897-1898. I knew how lovingly he spoke 
about him. * * * * His humility about his learning. He was the 
example, Am war fadi He was never obstinate in his manners. 
Yet he was always ready to give aid to appreciating questions. He 
was held in esteem by Brajalal Sastri. Often on the table we dis- 
cussed questions on Hindu Sastras. He was always up-to date in ` 
that respect',t i 
| “la, ang wa, 
aileearat 48 | 


RRIGOLS 
FAY, 


«s o o» SÜ saaa sr fe fRrefo a 99 ast ÑuQfs- dw 
META t amat Libraryé dm aa qisa ae fae at wá uaa ag ecg 


* Some portions of the letter. e 

+ B.L. Advocate, High Court, Caleutta (Date of enrolment—19-4-1907), 

f Narendra Nath Seth, B.L., Dharmavinoda, Advocate, Migh Court, Calcutta (Date 
of enrolinent—-16-4-1904; died-—-14-10-1948), a literator, a critic, a life-long political 
sufferer for the cause of emancipation of India from the British rule; whose criticism 


e “Government of India Act, 1935, A Repeal—What it Means?” (Submitied to the Home 
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MMAR faata a M Afa fee anmfdeg m= ‘walking encyclopaedia'* STE 
š fai fs eae aga, dren fae ARa faf aad efr emer ç 
amex qaraq war Raa sige, after, ghee, maa, qa Q iW 
fa pz que Qanun wea Sree sta gaat NASA EEG UD; wa Haas 
sarei ated ufaats CRE Sia aie aga America, Germany aT 3p sat 
dae wer ay ex Sena fere ef a aRar di gere wd safara eee fala 
aama & SEIN dus aa afar fada Q wa gga Serve faft ums 
amh | Anatomys Àa ma sra gè usua alee sur faa a aa gga 
aq agata Anatomys first gà Medical College am aa madal gg fee 


em gen fos undi dieqes; f; urged, & Baa, & sensor, ar fea à ae 


NIT AT AT! P < * x 
° AFBURIS ait 


aware wea T ` 


Avinag Chandra was elected President of the Bar Association, 
High Court, Calcutta, in 1930-31. He succeeded Golàp Chandra 
Sarkar, Sastrj, M.A., B.L., at whose feet Avinag Chandra had learnt 
Hindu Law in College and in legal careers, as an authority? on 
Hindü Law. He was presented by Sastri a copy of ‘‘Dayatattva 
of Raghunandana" (English translation with Original text—Second 
Edition, Caleutta, 1904) with blessings from him. Many outstanding 
authors, scholars of the land and abroad honoured. Avinig Chandra 
by making presentation of their books with their best regards unto 
him. ‘Only two persons in the High Court could interpret correctly 
the texts of - the Smritis from the original, the first being Golap 
Chandra, and the next Avinis Chandra. He bad the Vedic, 
_ the Smriti, the Purdnic literatures at his finger-ends. D. F. 
Mulla’s version of Hindu Law is veracious. It is verbum sat sapienti. 
He speaks quite fittingly, thus—‘There is perhaps no branch of 
law more difficult to study and comprehend than the Hindu Law. 


Secretary, Government of India on the 19th March, 1936) roused a great sensation among 
the people. This was read by Avinds Chandra all throughout. Nowhere did he 
raise any dissentient voice against tbe scathing remarks made hy the critic. lt was 
published in “The Caleutta Law Journal”, Vol LXILI, Notes Portien, pp. 19-42. The 
letter was written to the writer of this Article by late Seth, these are the excerpts. See 
‘Barigal Hitaishi", Vol. LVI, Nos. 88; 34, 1948, s v., Aviu&á Chandra Guha—A Savant. 


See Ganga Natha Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Manu Smriti, Vol. I, Part 1, Caleutta, 1920, 
Prefatory Note, vi, for tbe term. : 

+ Letter written to the writer of this article, a portion. B.L., Advocate, High Court, 

Calcutta (Date of enrolment—6-7-1909 ; died--14-19-1948), an eminent criminal practi- 


tioner. 


+ Person whose opinion is accepted, "esp. expert in (on) a subject. From Fr. 
a 


autorite’, from L. auctoritatem, 
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* * * * Of ali the topics of Hindu Law there is none yore intricate 
than that of woman's peculiam, technically callad stridhana,’’—. 
e ° Principles of Hindu Law, Third Edition, 1919, Preface fo the «First 
Tid, , vii. 
Sir A’éutoga Mookerjee very much appreciated Avinas Chandra's 
vast learning. At his desire, Ávinàé Chandra was appointed a 
Professor of Hindu Law in the University Law College, Calcutta in 
19:6. Later on, he lectured on Constitutional Ivaw as well to the 
students. He commanded encomiums from all quarters in the dis- 
e charge of his professorial duties. His wide range of study and depth 
of learning, especialty of aris, politics, etc., were universally 
acknowledged. He was really a miracleeof learning. Speaking 
eof Avinag Chandra’s erudition Dr. 8. C. Bagchi, LL.D., 
observed, “Professor Guha directed my attention to the Germen 
authorities on the Vedic literature quoted in the lectures; he bas 
read the proofs of the Sanskrit,portion of the third lecture and I ain 
sure that his knowledge of Sanskrit has made this portion quite free 
from any error’? (See ‘‘Juristic Personality, of Hindu Deities’, 
Foreword, vi, Asutosh Mookerjee Lectures, 1931, University of Cal- 
cutta). Avinds Chandra won great popularity in the University 
Law College (See *"The Calcutta University Law College Magazine ', 
Vol. VIII, Januasy, 1938, No, 1, ''Editorial Notes'). He was 
regular in bis classework, seldom absented himself from the College. 
His loving-kindness lowards the students was immense. He retired 
from service in July, 1937. He was appointed Examiner and Paper- 
setter in Arts and Law examinations of the University of Calcutta. 
He was offered the posts of ‘‘Tagore Law Professorship”? and “Dean 
of the Faculty of Law’’ in the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca, 
but he refused all the covetable posts with thanks to the respective 
authorities for want of time. 
Avinag Chandra was known as an Allama (profound scholar),* 
a polymath, a man of vast reading and erudition and a great linguist. 
He received great ovation and recognition in the educated circles 


throughout the land and abroad. He was a Classicist.t He knew 
e ° 


* Learned person, person versed in literature,esp. that of ancient Greece and Rome. 
From AF esceler (School,-er! refash, On UL scholaris (-ar). L. schola. Gr, senole’. 


+ Latin and Greek scholar. 'Classicism' —oclassical scholar (ship); of classical educadien ; 
(-ism) a Datin or Greek idiom. ‘Classics’ is derived fron the Intin ‘Classicus’ (of the first 
class). ‘The Romans were divided intg glasses, those iu the first being called ‘Classics’. The 
word ‘Classici’ in the past, was meant ‘the choices’ products of literature of uncient Greece 
and Rome.’ ‘Classics,’ now-a-days, include Greek, Roman, an modern writers of the first 
rank, or their works of intrinsic value and excellence. 'Olassicist one versed in the classics. 
Góathe's Faust” is a classic of a very high order in German language, so also “Abhijñana- 
Sakuntalam” of Kālidāsa in Sanskrit, 
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many modern,aud ancient languages no less than a score and five of 
dhe West anf the Mast. Ha was a Vedic scholar. His Vedie studies 
were= profound and extensive. His? was intention to write essay for, 
"Dwaraka Nath Pal Vedic Competition Prize'' (See Cal. Gaz., Aug. 9, 
1922; Part IB), but it was not fulfilled owing to his illness. The 
subjects for essay for the ''Dwàarak& Nath Pal Vedic Competition 
Prize" for the year 1924 were under seven heals. The com- 
petition was limited to Hindu inhabitant 9f Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Assam; irrespective of caste or age. The subjects were 
on Vedic research work. He possessed a very big brary of 
precious books worth several thousands of rupees on different 
languages and on varied subjects. He collected the books not only 
from India, but from places outside India, especially from Germany, 


America, Egypt and England. In his tesns, while a student of the ° 


Second year (1892-93) F.A. Class of the Presidency College, his first 
literary production saw the light. His first poem ‘‘Varsé-geeti’’ in 
Bengali and subsequently, his many poems and reviews on books 
and Vedic article were published in the ''Navyabhàrata'' between 
1299 BS. to 1325 °B.S., and in the ‘‘Bhiarati’’ in 1309 BS., 
which spread his reputation as a writer, critic. of high order 
far and wide. He was a polyhistor, and even if he had never 
written any poetry, his criticisms in the ''Navyabhàraia" (1307- 
1810, 1817, 1825 B.S.) would style him to be* ranked as one of 
the greatest critics of Bengal. . He was a star of the fir.t magnitude 
in the firmament of letters. He was one of the most suggestive of 
critics. Young men, especially literators, flocked to hear his talks 
and they gained by his rich and wonderful mine of knowledge. 
They set store on Avinag Chandra's deep lore in literary matters. 
Alas, the poetic career of Avināś Chandra was too short as the flight 
of a meteor. In almost siz years like the English poet Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (1772-1884), Avinaé Chandra had presented to the 
literary world à body of poems in the ‘‘Navyabharata’’ (1299 B.S. 
to 1304 B.S.) many of which may rank with the very greatest in 
the realm of poetry, These will retain their glory and charm so 
long as the Bengali language and literature endure. The style of 
Avinàá Chandra has an austere majesty that extorts respectful awe 
[rem al. He was marked as a poet by originality, insight, grace, deft 
subtlety of thought, and charm of diction. His poetry abounded, 
in a series of vivid pictures, with his keen sensibility to the spiritual 
aspects of the universe, his sense of mystery and wonder. Yet he 
had given to all these things an air of probability by a wealth of 
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vivid and life-like details by placing the scene of action in an#age long 
gone by, far away from the world of man. Avināg Chandra’s deep 
Ense voice charmed all even when he was a student at School 
and Co lleges. He was a ‘voracious reader, studying day and 
night. His student life did not end with his academic career, but he 
had been a student all along. Like a Yogin he had devoted his life 
to the pureuit of knowledge, and learning was the sole business of hise 
life. He had‘ no other Did or interests than to acquire know- 
ledge. He was interested in a bewildering variety of ‘subjects—in 
elassics, medicine, sociology, aesthetics, and so forth. He studied 
all these subjects both intensively and extensively and kept himself 
thoroughly conversant with the latest advancement in them. His 
industry in these respects was indefatigable. This was aerare achieve- 
ment in this modern age of specialisation.. He tried to be a specialist . 
in every department. His ambition and eagerness were to know more 
and more about more and more and they remained in him till his last 
breath had ceased—“ “Tight, more Light ! Light is Divine! 
Light is life ! A Living example ! A Shining Light! An 
embodiment of true culture, irue Learning—that was ip Avinüš 
Chandra 1”: So also, the last words of Góethe were ‘Mehr licht!’ It is 
a matter of great regret that Avinàé Chandra did not leave behind hitn 
any work worthy of hiygreat-learning, excepting a few poems, articles, 
criticisms, etc., referred to elsewhere which are almost all that remain 
of him. He who might have enriched the literary world by sheaves 
of knowledge has given only a few morsels. His friends, admirers, 
pupils, “relatives, acquaintances, often asked him the reason for 
this ; the-reply that he gave reveals not only the encyclopaedic sweep 
of his great intellect, but also, his intellectual integrity and 
modesty of character. He was a polyglot. He used to read 
the original works on all topics of all subjects in Greek, Latin, 
French, Germanin the maiter of Western civilization and culture 
and in Sanskrit, Sanskritic languages, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Urdü 
for Eastern civilization and culture, leaving aside the renderings of 
them. His pronunciation and intonation were exemplary. They 
femained in bim*unimpaired to the last of his life. The Classical 
languages of the West and th» Hast, excepting Persian, were self- ` 
taught, by Avinag Chandra. He had learnt Persian from an eminente» 
Maulvi of Calcutta Madrassáh. ¿He was very much pleased at the 
learning of Avinaé Chandra. One day, in courseof study, Maulvi 
Sahab in an ecstasy of joy, said to Avinaé Chandra, “Well, why 
then, are you keeping me as your teacher of. Persian?” Tike his 
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“father Munshi Svarip Chandra, Avinig Chandra had great erudition 
in Persian language—''He Was envied by most Persians themselves, 
fer his vast knowledge and uftrivalled command over Persian language 
and deep erudition in Persian culture" (See Avinà$ Chandra’s ‘‘Verb- 
inflexions i in Persian"). The Hon’ble Justice Sir Zühhádur Rahim 
4ahid Suhrawardy, Kt., M.A., B.L., ‘Barrister-at-Law, Late ‘Judge, 
„High Court, Calcutta, Maulvi Wahed Hossain, B.L., Advocite, High 
Court, and gther Persian scholars shéféd the same view about 
Avinàé Cb. He was an Arabist too. He studied the Arabic 
language through the medium of French & German languagese 
Observing on the Arabic language, Maulvi A'hmud Ullam, Date Arabic 
Senior Scholar of the Calcutta Mädrāssäh, opined, "* * *-* y. 
classic language as the Arabic—which varies so widely in its cops-: 
truction from all other languages of the world."—(From a letter, 
Calcutta, The Ind March, 1882, opening para. : The centre place of the 
Arabic la anguage was in the middle and the northern portions of Arabia 
(Nezd province and Syria). From . these places the Arabs as. well as 
the Arabic language had spread oub on all sides. The trace of the 
oldest Arabie is "found in an- inscription being dated 4th Centory. 
Before that, no Arabic composition could be obtained. See Bahr-ul- 
Gloom Maulana. Obaidullah-el-obaidi : Suhráwardy's “An essay on the 
Arabic language and literature," 1873 ; . Qor&n, Saripha, 4th edition, 
1343 B.S., Calcutta, Preface, 1292 B.S., rendered into Bengali from the 
Original by Bhai Girig Chandra Sen); Such is the Arabic language, It 
is one of ho most difficult languages of the world. People say ‘Greek 
to any one.” Why not ‘Arabic?’ In India, Darululum at Deoband, 
about«90 miles from Delhi, is a well-known institution. in Muslim 
theology and Arabic culture and language, As for the Sanskritic 
language Pali, Avinàá Chandra attracted the attention of Mahàmaho- 
pádhyüya Dr. Sati$ Chandra Vidy&ábhüugans, M A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S., 
F.A.S.B., Late Principal, Sanskrit: College, Calcutta, who was 
considered to be the best spirit in the ocean of Learning of: Pali & 
Tibetan languages. Even a veteran scholar of his eminence spoke 
about Avinà$ Chandra’s great learning in Pali, thus—''As regards 
Pali, I have to learn many things which are unknown to me, still te 
many, from Avinas Babu.” He was homo multarum litterarum. 
«He left a Sanskrit composition in verse where he discussed that the 
Kayasthas were nothing but twice-born, because they possess gotras | 
which are not possible for the Südras and, as for some reason or other 
the ceremony of investiture with thé saered thread has ceased to 
continue in them they are known to be Südras at present. Sadias 
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E not forbidden to the study of the Vedas. And he has cpuclusively 
proved the same from the texts of the Vedas, the views of the com- 
mentators of the Hast thereof and the exegesis of the Western scho- 
lars. That what he has written down will be held in great esteem 
among the scholarsin the realm of Indian History & Cultare and 
his name will retain a niche in the temple of fame as a scholar of 
outstanding merit, Written in elegant style embellished with melo~ 
dious Sürddülavikridita meter all throughout, the composition resem- 
bles no less than the composition of the renaissance period of the 
Kavya literature of the Sanskrit language. A’ very distinguished 
educationist valued him byethis significant epithe-—‘‘Compared to his 
depth of learning all our University professors,eelucationists of the 
coyntry are as mere children, He is more learned than adl of us put 
together !"' | 
Ot late, Avinaš Chandra's articles on .Vedic —''Parjanya''— 
The Calcutta Review, August, 1955; Legal—''Is marriage of 
an adopted son with a sagotrü of his natural father prohibited ?''— 
88 C L.J., 1951, pp. 5n—12n, 13a—18n; '' Plebiscite''—University 
Law Cóllege Magazine; Calcutta, Vol. XX, 1950-51 ; ; Mimamsia rules 
of Interpretation’’—Do., Vol. XXII, March, 1954; “Athenian Law 
& Custom''— University College of Law Magazine, Calcutta, Vor 
XXIII, March, 1953; ‘‘Significance of the State"—The Calcutta 
Review, August, 1956 ; * Historical— Successive Strata of the Popu- 
lation of Eagland''—Vidyüs&gar College Magazine, Vol. XXX, Winter 
Number, 1932 ; ‘‘Chithi’’—Mandira, Pousa, 1361; Vidy&sagar College 
Patrika, Jyaistha, 1362; Miscellaneous matters—Invitation Letter 
composed in Sanskrit:* ‘‘Sri Sri Mahamaya Vijayate" (Sanskrit 
güthà +)—Kayastha-Samaj, Sravana, 1944 ; '"Tararahasya-tantra,'' 3, 
2,3, 8 (Ancient & Modern dhyan): translation from Sanskrit into 
English—Barifàl Hitaigi, Vol. LIIT, No. 50, 1351. B.S. ; Compilator 
of the hymns of the Goddess Sarasvati from the Rigveda; Do., aT, 
asa, TTA, aret, aaa, aget from the Rv., Vs., Ts., Nirukta; Do., 


* The invitation letter ein Sanskrit versš to the learned: Brahmanas (in pursuance of 
the custom prevalent in the Hindu society from tims immemorial) on the occasion of the 
Srüdh ceremony of Sj Amasundari Gubs Chaudhuraat, was composed by Avinag Chandra in 
a; very beautiful language and style in Sàrddülavikridita metre, That memorable work 
was performed with great eclat and much costs on: "*gxtfafeaq qe quei dud i. 
gafingdtanzanadg uiafdae gatis —Friday, October 20, 1922 (3rd. Kartika, 
1829 B.S.) at Hàmehandrapur in the district of Barisél in Hast eee 8yšmasundart 


was Avinàáa Chandra's eldest-paternal aunt. 
+ Gatha in the Rigveda usually means only ‘song,’ ‘verse,’ like Gata ~Macdonell & 


Keith’s Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, Vol, L, London, 1919, p. 224; Rgveda—VIIL, 
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On Old indian Poeties (Alamkira: bibliog.); Philosophical 
“Sch wegid on Hume’—The Calcutta Review, December, 1935 ; 
Musical composttion—‘‘Rige Wasanta—Tala Tetala’’ : Sangitg— 
Vijian Praveśikā, Jyaistha—A/’sida, 1861; ‘Rag Sindhu-Vairavi— 
Tala Tetaéla’’: Do., Kartika—Agrabayaha, 1861; ‘Rag Chhayinat— 
Thumri'" : Do., Agrahayana, 1362 ; “Ragmala—Jayajayanti, Bhüpàli, 
Iman-Kalyan” : Do., Jyaistha, 1863 (Sanskrit); “Mia Mallar—Tala 
Teoda’’: Do., A’sida, 1864, are published. -Others are awaiting 
publication i in various journals. He had a. mind to write two volu- 
minous books on cultural topics, but being snatched away from 
his 8 sphere of activities by the cruel hand of death, his desire remained" 
a desire for ever.—‘Death opens the gate of Fame, and sbuts | 


the gate of Envy aftér it."—Tristram Shandy, Vol. V, Ch. 3. 
;, He corrected many manuscripts, theses, articles, addresses, 


l 


papers, pamphlets, memoranda, legal drafts (such as, deed of gift, 
endowment, etc.) on various matters, coming from personages and 
places of importance at home and abroad. Sir A'utosa Mookerjee, 

the great educationist, the Juris Consullus (Juris consult), the chief 
architect of the Calcutta University, entrusted to Avinas Chandra in 
bringing out a revised edition of Vyavah&ra- Matrika of Jimütaváhana 
(Ia memoirs of the As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. III, No. 5), but it could 
not be done for preoccupations being followed by the lamentable death 
of.Avinà$ Chandrs.—-'Death ...openth the gate to good fame, and 

extipguisheth envy''.—Becon, Essays : Of Death. | 


| Avinés Chandra .was a man of born genius. His unique com- 


bination of all the- various aspects of genius gave him the true 
epithet—'/the Man". His genius shone forth, of course in its 
greatest brightness, in the course of his practice at the High Court, 
Calcutta. Genius is of no age, nor of any’ locality. Had he been 
born in any other age or in any other clime, or, had he adopted — 
ahy other profession, his outstanding merits and personality would 
have left their marks on them. Of Avinàé Chandra it may truly’ be 
said nullum quod tetigit non ornavit—nothing did he touch which 
he did not adorn. His was a full and varied Career, giving acquain- - 
tance with -everything that can broaden, deepem, strengthen oi. 
liar pen the mind. He liké Góethe scorned knowledge that does not 
stead to action: ‘‘men ought to know that in the theatre of human 
life it is only for Gods and angels to be oS S 


2, 1; 71, 14; 98, 9; IX, 99,4; gāthā, I, 167, 6; IX,11,4. Gàtu—I, 151,9; 1I,90, ` 


B; 111, 4, 4; IV, 4,6; V,87,8; X,90,4; 122, 9." I 
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f What a wonderful personality was that of Avinàé Charffira ! 
His personal magnetism acted like a charm upon peopld «wherever he 
went. He was a strong-built Mmaa who lived in the world of lofty 
thoughts and deepest convictions. He had no craze for worldly 
honours. Nor did he earé for the frowns or favours from. anybody. 
All honours came to him unsought and unsolicited but in recognition 
of his va-t erudition, profound scholarship and ideal character. 
He was a thinker of ẹbe highest order, a piercing seer into the 
unknown future, a philosopher whose utterings wero in cadenced 
words.. His great reputation rested on solid structure. He hated 
self-propaganda, self conceit, self-esteem, self-feeling and always lived 
a life of plain-living and Ligh-thinking. He was.a good conver- 
sationalist, grave in demeanour, but full of jol lity. He was so jolly 
green. His was geniality in his smiles and his sense of humour in 
his utterances. He was a bel esprit. Face is the index of mind, so the 
gift of humour of eininent persons reveals their inner trait of character 
for as Thomas Carlyle truly’ said, “The. essence of humour is 
sensibility ; warm, tender fellow-feeling with all forms of existence.” 
(Essays: On Richter.) And Avinis Chandra had that in plenty. 
He was accessible to all, rich and poor, high and low alfke. He was 
first and foremost a gentleman in true sense of the word as Samuel 
puts it, “It isa grand old name, that of gentleman, ‘and has been 
recognised as a Mnk and power in all stages of society. To possess 
this character is a dignity of itself, commanding the instinctive hom- 
age of every generous mind.” He was ad extremum a nationalist in 
every walk of life. He was a quiet and unassuming man. His so 
much learning was concealed behind a closed exterior. His motto 
seemed to be one lived best by the hidden life—bene vixit qui bene d 
latuit. The eight fold qualities of the learned given below, are- 
perhaps applicable to Avinaš Chandra: 


"amd qaqa a Gafa gery sit asa - 
su dafs fira SEE AMIS SAA 1 

qar aaaf manai qawa gE 

vu" ama aga ast gar qet u" 


| — TRESS 
He was a loving. father to his sons uni daughters and gave them as 
much opportunity to be with bim as was possible in the circum- 
stances. He was of coursé,® always forgiving, bearing no ill- -feeling, 
malice, grudge or whatsoever, though he Was a very severe tusk- 
master. He was suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. He was extremely 
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E ‘tolerant ma His was a sympathetic heart and he was helpful to 


‘ajl. His aia was full of the milk of human kindness and love for | 
one and all. ` He gave away his mbney liberally to those poor students, * $ 
who came to bim for help and it was from the money that he received — — 


as scholarships in the College life. He made provisions for the benefit 


of thé people by establishing charitable institution, thoroughfares, ete., 
in hig village, town, sub-divisions of the district of Baquirganj after the 


name;of his illustrious father Svarüp Chandra: "aha Chaudhuri, His 


self-sacrifices and works for ihe people were a beacon light to many, 
specially in his family and native district. He was an orthodox A ‘rya 


by religion, Kéyastha by caste, performing religious riles ‘properly 
tbroughou’ life and a pious man to the very core of his heart, enjoying 
life ' in unreproved pleasures free’. He was not a so-called Puritan ot'a 


Purist moralis or a Sandtanist, nor any. other ‘ist’. He is to the. 


younger generation an inspiration, an ideal, an example io follów, 
io mould and to enliven. He is dead but in the words of Bate 
Sarojibi Naidu—‘‘his imperisbable genius "will shine through the ages 
in undimmed beauty and splendour." A man of this kind has a 


lasting resort in the-bogoms of all, never to decay and never to be 
forgotten ! Avinas - Chandra. always recalls to our mind the famous 


lines of Géethe : 


| > 
|... f* Wonach soll man am Ende trachten ? ° 

W Die welt zu kennen und nicht zu verachten."' 
! : 


| * og 


oe ‘Guha family of Rámchandrapur 7 which Avinàá Chandra 
belongs "is treated Lo be the abode of both the Goddess of Wealth 
and the Goddess of ee , living conjoinily with each other iu 
peace and harmony: | 


| ient wet geared araa: 1 
| uates fated aap a fava: " 
| aniteeqifatgeqa a sim aga: | 
| dst agenesa dat aa. 
| | —gfa sr: ° 
Thoss who come in contact with the members of the family of Avinàs 
Chandra (a family which is considered as one of the most respectable 


families in Bengal, ifs status being in ‘the society very august) will 
certainly testify that they have possessed in them i in a marked degree 


` & 
* 


/ 


ihe supreme attributes of sweetness, sociability and light which, as , 


| 


| d 
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Matthew Arnold remarked, surely constitute the very essence of true 
culture,* I | | s 
- ° 
| . i - 
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*&a'—Usmànah (Palatall— $a, As, Avjniga, Prasanta, 
U i D, N. G, 
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E 
THE HYPOTHESIS THAT DEFORMED WORDS ARE ETERNAL IS NOT TENABLE: > 


' Now, the defenders of the eternality of -deformed words come ° 
forward ` and hold a’ brief for* their hypothesis. "They argue in the ` 
following manner.. The critics should put forward direct proofs in - 
order to .establieh -the late growth of unchaste words spoken by T ` 
uncultured people. The origin of words like gavietc. is surely traced 
tö inadvertance and such other defects. Hence they cannot enjoy | 
the: same.exalted position as the chaste,words; viz., go etc. do. 

i The critics say in reply that they will give the proper answer in = 
no time ‘and their wish will be fulfilled. The great thinkers who _ 
hold that deformed words such as gavi etc; have been current in. this 
country from: eternity are asked io solve the above-mentioned rational . 
doubt. They should ponder over it. The chaste words. ‘hasta’, 
“pani and ‘kara’ "are. synonyms. Is the word ¢gavi’ isa synonyms 
of the word ‘go’ in the same sense? or, is the word 'gavi' is the | 
perverted form: of the word. ‘go’ owing to some possible defects either ` 
in the reception or in the pronunciation of the latter one. Tt is not 
rational to think that many synonymous words denote a single object. 

. If. the raison d'etre of the said statement is asked, an answer. is as 
follows. The canon of the philosophy of grammar is this that a- 
single word donotes a single object. What leads to formulate the | 
eáñon is this that if if is accepted then the relation of denotation. 
holding between a word and its meaning is easy to establish. Again, 
one; is to face a lot of troubles if the relation of denotation holds 
between many words and a single object. If a word exclusively de, 
notés a single object then a word and its meaning remain-unaitered for 
ever. They will never falsify. each other. This wort denotes only ° 
this, object. This object is "denoted. by this word only» Thus, this 
| eon is justifiable. - But if many words signify a singlé object then 
the: ‘object may not be denoted by % particular word since there are 
many other words te denote the said object though the said word does 
not denote the said object. Hence, if the hypothesis.that many 
words denote a particular — 18 accepted tab there i is a chance fot 
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misrepresentation. Again, if another hypothesis that a word ‘denotes | 
many meanings is accepted them aeward has a fair chance of Qisre-- 
presenting its meaning since the said” word points to meanings: ‘other 
than the known one. Hence, any hypothesis which embodies the 
bregch of the above rule may be a menace to the understanding of 
the true meaning of a word. > ` ev ree: 
All the synonyms syeh as ‘hasta’, ‘kara’, ‘pani’ ete. denote? a 
single ‘object. ` A few stray cases like this donot ilftistrate the vióla- 
tion of the said rule. Each of the words such as “aksah’, ‘padah’, 
‘masah” etc. do not come under any rule: - As they are exceptional 
‘cases so one is compelled to admit-that a single word denotes different 
meanings. This rule is quite accidental. Bt the initial rule is easy 
‘and straight. It conveys that one word has" got a singile denotation 
only. ‘In other words, a word. stands for a single object. Now; if 
one admits that the words ‘go’, ‘gayi’ and- other deformed ones are 
Synonyms then the above rule does not hold good since every chasie 
word hasits corresponding deformed word. "Hence, it yields place 
to another rule. "The breach of the initial rule ie dué to some defects 
in the speaker such as inadvertence etc. It bas been said before that 
the deformed words such as gavi etc. do not enjoy the same ‘elevated 
position in language as the chaste words such as ‘go’ ete. do because 
of their defective origin. Lu Br eas 
Moreover, the power of denotation belonging to a word is vely 
subtle. It is neither perceived nor inferred. ' Tt is revealed only by 
means of presumption. If presumption is too eak to reveal it, no 


-other sources’ of knowledge can illuminate it. Again, if presumption 


is indirectly established then words like ‘ ‘go’ ele. cannot gather. suffi. 

cient strength from presumption to communicate their meanings. Thus 
we see that words such as ‘go’ etc. possess the power of denotation by 
means of which they -convey their meanings such as the real cow 
ete. The s power of denotation does not belong to deformed words 
such as 'gàvi' etc. "Why has the age-long tradition of the expert 
-grammarians been broken by the uncultured rustic? In other words, 

why do not the uncultured persons imitate the practice of the cultured 
“ones if chaste words are only competent enough to convey their mean- 
ings? An answer to this question is this :-—the use of chaste words, 
has been superseded by that of vulgar words just as the comm aniéation 
‘of one’s intention by means of the winking of an eye and the signal, 

given by hands, etc. has yielded place to the use of words of 


theelower caste non-Aryans. Does not the power of denotation belong 


fo the winking of an eye or to words and: sentences, spoken by the 
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‘ower tasteg® We stick to the view that they do not possess the 
| 
° power of denotation. If this ig true, why do they convey their sense? 
We say that' they have got no innate power of conveying their sense. 
Asi they have got no stable character so th& innate power of denotation 
does not belong to them. These hints or words convey meanjngs 
oni the strength of convention arbitrarily set up by the people who 
ust them. The power of denotation as propqsed by the Naiyayikas 
has a universa? significance. This power of denotation has been set 
upiby God and has been in vogue since the ‘first day of creation. It 
is cognate with the innate power of deno'ation advocated by the 
. Mimansakas, It should not be compared witl'the conventional power 
of denotation thé. range of application of which is very limited. -The 
innate power of*denotation or such power as has been introduced bf 
God belongs only to: words like ‘go’ etc. but not to deformed words 
such as gavi etc. Owing to the similarity of letters belonging to words 
‘go’ and “gavi when the word 'gawi- is pronounced it revives 
the memory of the word ‘go’ and thus conveys. dn meaning of the 
word ' go' recalled iy our mind. | 
I How do such persons. as are.iguorant. of words like ‘go’ etc. 
remember them? Which is the sure means of learning them? A 
special study is the sure way of their, access. Which science is to ` 
be! studied? - The study of grammar is callede abhiyoga, which is 
necessary for this purpose. One has got repeatedly to study the 
science of grammar and closely to observe the illustrations cited in “it. 
The complete acquisition of the science of grammar is known as its 
special ; study. By such study one acquires innumerable chaste words 
which are worthy of being used by the cultured, persons. Such 
acquisition of chaste words helps. him to detect the nature of 
.unchaste words used by the uncultured ladies and the majority of 
rustic people because of their dissimilarity. But our objector has 
said that the number of chaste words is so vaste that none can. get 
thém by heart by hundreds of divine years. We do not share the 
"view of our objector. Tradition says, ‘‘ The science of grammer 
which bas been formulated by Panini and elaborated by the two 
other sages of great repute teaches rules well tested by them. These 
rules give such a faultless analysis of words that they stand above - 
-x defects such as cefects of being too wide or too narrow."  A& the 
Vedas distinguish virtue from vice,as the incarnation of God. draws 
distinctions betwetn truth and falsehood, as the codes of Ethics 
differentiate between good and evil, as the instructions of Manu eand 
others: discriminate between edible. and. non-edible as an oath points 
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out the difference of purity from impurity, so gramma shows (hd. 
distinction between chaste and ,unchaste words. Every body is 
acquainted with the truth of the above statement. No body^can 
deny its truth. The truth of the said statement may be easily 
verified even today. It is a well-kpown fact that there is a gulf of 
difference between the speech of persons well versed in the science 
of grammar and that of Other persons such as the uncultured rustic. 
Thus owing to the absence of training the employmeat of deformed 
words may owe its existence to ignorance. We shall make gratui- 
* tous assumptions if we hold that the power of denotation uniformly 
belongs to chaste and* deformed words. If we learn by heart the 
science of grammar, we can easily discern the difference between 
ehaste and unchaste words. There is a standing erule that chaste 
words atë denotative but uncbaste words are not. Hence, we are im 
a position to conclude that all charges, levelled against our hypothesis 
by our objectors, are refuted. One objection still remains unanswered. 
It is- this that there is no source of valid knowledge which points to 
the chastity of a word. 

The chastity of a word is not a perceptible ‘property. There is 
no mark which ‘helps to infer it. The authoritative works do not 
reveal it. Therefore, the hypothesis of chastity is full of defects. ' 


Tarn CHASTITY OF A Wonp rs Fit TO BE PERCEIVED WITH 
THE AID oF THE AUTHORITATIVE WORKS 


"There is another verse which contradicts the findings of the 
above verse. It says: The chastity of a word is a perceptible 
property. There is a mark which points.to the existence of chastity. 
The authoritative works reveal it. Therefore, the hypothesis of `’ 
chastity is not defective. | | 

Ás we visualise the purity of water not contaminated by a piece 
of floating hair etc. so the auditory perception of the chastity of a 
word its proper accent, the actual order of its constituent letters 
and such other properties are correctly presented to Our conscious. 
ness. This awareness is neither indecisive nor contradicted by 
another true judgment nor is produced by a defective sense-organ 
viz, ears. The ascertainment of the truth of the said auditory 
perception is nothing but tœ clear and distinct auditory perception 
of a word which is a colletion of letters. When we judge a piece of 
auditory perception as ‘untrue the perception possesses a contrary 
‘character. The defects which invalidate its fruth have been exactly 
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K defined. ence, we hold that the ¿husk ta or the unchastity of a word 
e is directly oognised by our sense-organ. i, = 
: > The objectors come forward with a' pertinent question vict Is 8 
as follows: If the chastity or the unehastity "of a word had been. 
directly perceived with our ordinary sense-organ then persons whose. l 
intellect has not developed under the tutelage of grammatical. train- ' 
ing would have been, directly acquainted with ` the - said properties I 
(chastity or unghastity) of a word. ' But it fsa fact that such: persons 
do not ‘perceive the chastity or the unchastity of a word only with 
their ears. ` Therefore, the i er. the — of a dis is not * 
a bereeptible property. — ` . i 
> * The upbolders:of, the above hypothesis nee that the . said 
objection doeg not hold good. The' complete statement of ous 
hypothesis is this that’ the said property is grasped by our auditory ` 
| sense-organ if- ib receives the aid:of instructions from a sound 
grammarian. In other words, though ‘our naked ears cannot detect 
it ' yet our trained- ears: are opala enough. to do it. This is 
what we admit. Similarly, we cannot deny that :Brahmana- 
hood is perceptible ‘since it is perceived with our eyes ‘which 
have improved under . the " instructions ° ‘of ‘the Sastras. Some 
logteians have advanced arguments ‘in favour of our, hypothesis. 
If one . goes up the. peak of a mountain, and sges an object below 
from the top of the mountain, then one cannot say that the said 
perception has not been rightly designated, Or, if the truth of 
. determinate perception is éstablished, verbalised perceptions have 
been also proved to be true. Let us cite another well-known parallel 
case of “perception. Suppose, aman sees-a jack-fruit tree in , front 
é of ‘him for the first time. An experienced man who is conversant 
with the name of this tree comes there and initiates him into its 
name. He teaches him that the name of this tree is ‘Panasa’ (jack- 
fruit tree). He remembers the’ word of the experienced man and . 
sees the tree. His eyes in co-operation with the memory of .the said 
name produce a piece of verbalised knowledge(in the form “This js 
a jack-fruit tree." ^ Thus when one acquires the rélation of denotation 
. holding between..a name and the object named a piece of verbalised ° 
knowledge ofthe above destription is unavoidable. ‘The author of 
— he Nyaya- -sütra realises that this piece of verbal knowledge is. of 
course perceptual. But this is not the only form of perception. In 
order to give a clear expression to his view he adds the word 'avyapa 
de£ya' to the definition of perception which has been recorded in his 
sūtra. The initial perso pte which arises from- the sense-object- 
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contact ms is called ‘indeterminate perception’. I$ is ae verbalisefi. 
When one communicates his perceptual knowledge to “others it is 
'akbways verbalised. The memory of *the word (the above name), 
instructed by an experienced person, and the eyes jointly produce the 
second perception that this is a jack-fruit tree. Thisis an -instance 
of visual perception. This is the account of the above logicians. 
Similarly; ix the present case the auditory sense- organ, accompanied 
by the instruction impasied by a person well versed in grammar, 
grasps directly the chastity or unchastity of a word. Hence, the 
, above properties of a word are perceptible but not otherwise. The 
"above logicians have also pited other ways of determining Brahman- 
hood at-th= sight of a man. Ina country where the moral code is’ 
well maintained by the efficient administration of án influential king 
` the good conduct of a person reveals that heis a Brahman. A king, 
ably governs a particular country in -accordance with the code of 
Manu and other distinguished law- givers. Owing to the personal 
influence of the king there are persons who observe the duties of their 
caste and different stages of life. Nobody belonging to a lower 
caste, can pose as a rhember of a. higher caste, putting on the garb 
of a member of a higher caste and adopt à higher profession i in that 
state. During the teign of such a king if we notice the good conduct 
of a particular person, we at once recognise his Brahmanhood. This 
recognition is direct. "Similarly, when we notice that some persons 
have applied themselves to à work, hearing a distinct word we gather 
the sense of the word from their activities. We also remember the 
rüles of grammar and find out the formation cf a word. We find out 
its root and suffix. In the ease of a verb we notice stfh an 
inflexion as represents its class-character, With regard to the 
structure of w word we also take into consideration other points, viz, 
the dropping of a letter, the super-addition of a letter, the super- ~ 
session of a letter or a syllable by another letter or syllable and such 

other points. All these things constitute the infallible sign of the 
chastity of a word ora sentence. If the said infallible mark is 
present in a word ané ihe word conveys a meaning then we rightly infer 

ethat the word is chaste. The anthoritative work, viz., Vedic and 
Smrti Literature instructs us to use chaste words such as madhu 
(honey) ete. during the observance of a sacrificial rite so that theim.. 
institutor of a sacrifice surely derives the result of the said sacrifice, 

viz., heavenly bliss since the use of chaste words during the perfor- 
mance of a sacrifice is beneficial to a sacrifice. The Sastras instruct 
that*if a learned person uses unchaste words during the performance 
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- offa rite then he commitsa sin which hinders ihe completion of 
rite. They ‘also bear evidence to the existence of the language of the 
coingnon people who use non-sausktitic words (unchaste words). ° , 
, Now, an objector opposes the above view and holds that if the. 
nature of unchaste words is previously défermined like kalafija (a kind 
of fruit or the meat of a dear, killed by a poisoned arrow) then an 
. injunction or a prohibition bas room for working upon it. “But the 
Siptras say nothing about the nature ofgugchaste words. It is not 
also proper to think that the nature of unchaste words is implied by 
an injunction. This point has. been stated before. The upholders 
of the hypotheses in question meet with this objection. They hold 
that there is an element of truth in the above objection. But it is 
also a truism that Vedic literature and Dharma Sastras furnish us 
vith instructions on virtuous and vicious deeds: From the above" 
statement it is implied that one should use chaste words and avoid 
the use of unchaste words. But it is also a bounden duty for a 
‘dutiful man to ascertain the nature of chaste and unchaste words since 
the injunction or. the prohibition presupposes the definite knowledge 
of buch words. Such knowledge is also true. It cannot be disregard- 
ed' since an injunction requires it. Or another solution of the above 
problem is possible. Panini has quoted ‘a passage from the Smrti 
Sastra as an authoritative one. On the strength of ‘its validity a 
Vedic injunction when enjoins the use of ‘chaste *words as the basis 
Ld the said Smrti passage may be assumed. , | 
' We have no access to a Vedic injunction which. enjoins the sip- 
ping of water before the commencement ofa religious deed. But 
Smrti works furnish us with this instruction. We postulate a Vedic 
injunction as the basis of the instruction, given by the Smrti works. — 
Ther efore, the validity of the hypothetical. Vedic injunction should not 
be challenged. Therefore, the: chastity of a word comes within the 
province of the Sastras. A person, skilled in the use of language, 
uses unalloyed chaste words. Good speeches, delivered by sush a 
person, consist of the faultless order of letters. - Their style is elegant 
and vigorous. They command applause, from the learned scholars. 
They are a class in themselves. But the utterancgs of the rustic 
people consists of ill-chose letters which mar the development of 
—eelings or sentiments. They, being very harsh, irritate the mind of 
thelaudience. Everybody has direct experience of difference between 
the speech ofa leagned man and thafof a vulgar person. With the 
aid of a grammar only we are in a position to ascertain the purity of 
the: faultless speech of g learned person: Therefore, the distinction 
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eiween chaste and unchaste words is not baseless. The Vedic, paš- ` I 
sages such as “A .Brahmana should not speak the language of the very e 
low.caste people and shouldot als use deformed words sinte a 
deformed word is as good as a word of the base’ people", being inter- 
preted, pomt to the efficacy of employing chaste words. 

‘The objector-has raised a point which runs thus: There is an 
injunction that one should speak chaste words. Iiis regulative in jts 
character. There is alsotaeprohibition that one should not speak un. 
chaste words. Such a prohibition is meaningless. Therefore, the 
, Said Vedic passage carries no weight. This point is not forceful. If 
there is an injunction that one should drink water and if there isa 
prohibition that one should not drink fire then, the said prohibition 
becomes absurd since it has no scope. But the above prohibition is 
not of that character, ‘The objector may argue that the very injunc, 
tion that one should use chaste words implies that one should not use 
unchaste words. Therefore such a prohibition is absolutely unneces- 
sary, The reply to it is as follows. As the non-Aryans have no status 
in the society of the Aryans so unchaste words have no place in the 

classical language (7.e., Sanskrit Language). Thetefore they ‘are not 
worthy of being used. But our experience says that the unchaste 
words correctly. convey their sense. Therefore, the use of unchaste 
words has a possibility. So the above prohibition is signicant. 
Though all worldly transactions may be conducted alike by chaste and 
unchaste words yet the use of chaste words is conducive to merit; 
This injunction stands.on the same footing with another injunction 
that one should take his meal, facing the Hast. There injunctions - 
serve no worldly interest. Their goal is merit. ° 

As a line of distinction has not been drawn between chaste and 
unchaste words so one apprehends that it is an impossible feat to teach 
all chaste words since one has got to instruct them one by one. This ™ 
objection which has been raised before lias been solved. We have 
elaborately proved thatthe true nature of a chaste word is both per- 
ceived and inferred. .As a chaste word is recognised so rules may be 
easily prescribed concerning chaste words. Thus all sophism which 
ecenires round the definition of the chastity of a word stands refuted. 
We have said that a word is chaste if it eobeys the rules of grammar 
and conveys a meaning. The chastity isa universal. It belongs lqumamim 
all homogeneous words just like the universal of cowness. Or, it is 
not a universal. It is the common property of ajl chaste words like 
pacakatva—the common property all cooks. ‘Though the chastity of a 
word is a common property yet it acísas a differentia. The net 
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. result of this aseumption is this that all our transactions with all chasfe 
“wards areiMade by means of it. The chastity of a ward is a common 
property shared by all chasteewerds. Hence, it connotes all homp- 

geneous chaste words. | ° 
' Or, let expressiveness be equivalent to the chastity of a word. 
Let us accept your suggestiof. Thougb your suggestion is aceepted 
yet the rule, viz., “One should speak chaste words only" may -be 
prescribed with impurity. Though an unghgste word does not convey 
a meaning, yet one may suspect that it has a meaning since on hear- 
ing it the hae chaste word is recalled to mind. This benefit of doubt - 
may accelerate the use of unchaste words. The above rule will be° 
I fruitful. since it will check the possible use of unchaste words. As the 
above rule imposes restriction, it, truly speaking, amounts to a negative | 
rule since its faain function is to dissuade persons from using unchagte 

À words. Thus a regulative ruie is de facto a negative rule (pari- 
 Samkhyà vidhi). Shall we hold that the rule in question has double 
functions? Our solution to this problem is this that if a rule- has 
double characters, no serious defect defaces it. Let us discuss another 
objection. If an snjunctive statement holds out & promise of reward 
| then it is*to be treated as a recommendatory statement since it has no 
independent voice. If one follows a recommendatory statement, he 
acquires no merit. If one. does not follow it, he commits no sin. 
‘Thus, the rule which governs’ the use. of cha8te words and dissuades 
one from the use of unchaste words deserves to be neglected. This is 


| the sum and substance of the above objection. But it does not stand 
to reason, 
| 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 

Towards the Unification of the Faiths, Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh 
Lectures, 1954-55—By George Perrigo Conger, Ph.D. University of 
Calcutta, 1957. Price Rs..6, | 

The book under review comprises the Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh 
Lectures for 1954-55 and consists of eight chapters. In the first chapter 
the author attempts a brief historical account of the religions as well as 
an autobiographical sketch of himself. In the other chapters he treats of 
such themes as intellect and intuition, monism and monotheism, matter 
qnd spirit, Avataras and prcphets, faith and works, this world and another 
world. The discussion throughout the book is rather laboured and there 
is no continuity of ee Some chapters are even riddled with 
contradictions. 

In the discussion on intellect and intuition, fo instance, the author 
maintains that intellect aud intuition are incommensurable and that 
intuition is autonomous (pp. 23, 26). He, again, says*that intuition is to 
be tested by empiricism, rationalism, and pragmatism. What, then, 
happens to the autonomy of intuition? He further says, “This is. the way 
to a true integralism, with intuition open to intellectual criticism and 
with intellect leading to intuitional fulfilment, wherein full rounded 
experience, socially tested, gradually minimizes. and ideally eliminates 
the errors of which philosophies and religions have been guilty" (p. 26). 
But this goes ill with his statement ‘‘intuition must be recognized and 
accorded status though it eludes intellect and. need not be caught in its 
net” (p. 26). And, what is worse, “What is needed in the problem of 
intellect and intuition”, says he, ''is to. find a thought or concept which, 
communicable enough, can serve, so to speak, as the radius of an intuition, 
so chat one man may reproduce for himself the intuition of another’ 
(p. 27). But the problem remains: How connect the two—intuition and 
intellect? l 

On page 28 the author says, “We said that typically the religions ` 
wifich in outgrowing polytheism lave developed in regions east of Iran are 
A principle monistie, interpreting all Reality as of one sorb or kind— 
"Whether as we say spiritual, as in India, or more natural, as in China— 
while other religions which have developed in Iran and west of Iran, 
especjally Judaism, Christianity and Islam, are ‘dualistic, emphasizing 
at least a temporary contrast belaveen the one personal God and the world 
He has created.” We are really confused by this statement. Monism, to 
be sure, is the theory that there is, one supreme Reality, while dualism 
ise the theory, according to which, there are tworultimate realities. How 
can one regard Judaism, Christianity and Islam as dualistic I wonder, 
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l ren ¿ding to,these religions, there is one God who is the ultimate Reality 
e and the d as the author himself admits, is His creation. 
| Again, on page 29 he says that Hegel, existentialists, and Vedantists a 
regard being as “the most general and all-inclusive concept.’ There are 
Vedantists like Sankara aud Ramanuja. What Vedintists, then, does the ` 
author refer to? On the other hand, according to Hegel, as we know, *being 
is the least and, for that reason, the most imperfect conception of Reality. 
A’ confused or confusing statement like thate cited above we may have 
from a begiuder in the philosophical, studies, not from a Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Lecturer. In like manner, the author makes a mess of 
monism and monotheism, matter and spirit, Avataras and prophets, ° 
faith and works. In the chapters he discusses things that Have no 
bearing upon the themes under consideration. In the chapter on matter 
and spirit, for4instance, he discusses the proofs for the existence of god. 
Sometimes some problems are stated, badly stated indeed, and no solu- 
-tidn of. them is sails Dati According to the author, “matter and spirit 


are not opposites,” He says, “We have seen how the traditional views 


of, matter have in recent years been modified, and how traditional 
spiritisms have been rendered more and more dubious. There should 
now be not merely %-revised estimate of matter, but a view which will see 
true spirit "as indigenous to i$" (p. 55), Needless to say that our view of 
matter has been changed by modern scientific researches. We now 
regard matter in terms of energy. For us matter has thus become very 
subtle. But, as we see, there is still a gulf between matter and spirit. 
Sometimes, again, the author deviates from the theme under discussion. 
In one context in the chapter on matter and spirit, he says, “Thus the: 
experimental empiricisth of the Western scientists, interpreted in ‘Germs 
of, microcosmic epitomization, may Lice in orderly évolution to the 
‘experiential empiricism of ‘the Indian ‘sages’’ (p. 61). Bus how? If the 
phtase ‘‘experiential empiricism of. the indian. sages" means anything, 
it means the supreme spiritual experiences ‘of’ the sages, who in their 
experiences, transcended the empirical world. The experimental empiri- 
cism of the Western scientists,.on the other hand, obviously ‘means the 
empirical study of the empirical things by sensuous means. How bring the 
empirical study cf things by the scientists into line with the supersensuous 
redlization of the Supreme by the sages? : In the author’s view, ''spirit is 
matter at its best, matter refined and purified, as itis in the Integrations, 
E and differentiations of personalities in -bhe great religious groups.’ An 
overzealous materialist could be proud of this statement. For, according 
— | ‘materialism, consciousness or spirit, as we call it, is nothing but . 
matter in its subtlety and complexity. That he is matter-minded the 
author exhibits wherf he says, “The day is coming for new insights into 
the world around us, to see that the sciences are interpreting a universe 
which, without supernatural supplements or idealistic transformations, 
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° . 
eortains within it resources for religion" (p.59), He quotes the late Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose as saying , I have built this laboratory as a° 

& temple.” And the author himself says, The universe of science Ë like 
a great temple; worship, however, in such a temple will require some 
revisions of traditional theologies” (p. 59). Sir Jagadish obviously used 
the’ term ‘temple’ only as a figure of speech. Prof, Conger, however, 
means that the universe of science is literally a temple and that the. 
pursuit of scientific knowledge is religion. Ib seems that Prof. Conger 

has written only some annotations on Julian Huxley’ 8. Religion without 

Revelation, wherein he says, “There is no revelation concerned in it 

(religion) more than the revelation concerned in scientific discovery, no 

different kind of inspiration in the Bible than ati in Shelley's poetry.'* 

What, then, happens to the religions? 

On page 118 Prof. Conger says, “Ib should be axiomatic that no 
unification of faiths can leave out one sixth of mankind. Let us nb 
forget the millions of men and women and children in the Soviet countries, 
many of whom have advanced beyond us in their distrust of superstitions 

and whose passion for social justice with dedication to the common good, 
though we think it has sometimes led them to extremes. and has engen- 
dered political hostilities, still stands ideally before us. We have: argued 
that with the advance cf naturalism and new understanding of its religious 
resources, materialism should be revalued.........- Thus the Soviet 
system, so often regarded as irretrievabiy hostile to religion, may turn 
oub-to be principally hostile only to theology and BOISE in spite of 
itself to be one expression of a new type of religion’’ (p. 119), In so 

máy words, then, Prof. Conger says that naturalism or materialism is a 

. religion, religion, according to him, -being adjustment to the universe. 

- In, that case, indeed, we cannot stop with matetialism. Exuberagt sexual 
love i is, then, the. religion of the youth; drinking and getting drunk is 
the religion of the drunkards; for they assuredly think they are in  * 
their ways best adjusted to the world, The question, however, remains :; 
How can we be actually or factually adjusted to the universe? Prof. 
Conger does not touch even the fringe of this problem. He neverthe- 
less speaks of unification of the faiths (p. 121). But, if naturalism 
stands, the unification of the faiths is out of the question; they can 
only be replaced by eaturalism or naturalistic religion, as he calls it, 

e The publishers’ blurb on the book is headed “A philosophy for the 
twenty-first century". I wender, however, how could a bundle of 
contradictions and half-baked cee ins this book is make a philosoph dt 
for next century. 
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" E . Adhar Chandra Das 
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James Jqyce: A Study in Technique. By Dr. Sisir Chatterjee, 
M.A. (Cal.), ‘Ph.D. (Lond.). Published by Dasgupta & Co. Private Ltd., , 
Calcutta 12; 1057. Pages 108. Price Rs. 3:00, Foreign 8. 6d. 

This i is the last volume in the author’s series of publications on the 
contemporary English novel. Hardly a prophet with a message in the 
contents of his works, Joyce is- rightly studied as an experimenter in form, 
as one preoccupied with the technique, the style, and the medium of 
fictional. articulation. Through an analysis of fefhnique the author seeks 
to interpret the aesthetic theory behind, with profuse illustrations from 
J oyee 's writings at different stages of development. Incomprehensible- 
as Joyce appears to common readers in his final effort “to push language 
to its extreme, at the loss of. its universal connotative value, they are 
helped by Dr. Chatterjee*s elucidation. to find meaning in his works, m 
the confused mats of notations, phrases, data, images, situations they” 
begin to discover & complicated book which has a key. 

Joyce is viewed ás a medley of influences of Aquinas’ philosophy, 
Freud’ s psycho-analysis, Dujardin’s internal mcnologue, and Kierkegaard’s 
existentialism, The starting point of his art j is. the theory of Epiphany, 

“a showing forth of the mind by which one gives oneself away; ...a 
sodden spiritual manifestation, whether in the vulgarity of speech or of 
gesture or in a memorable phase of the mind'itself’’ (Stephen Hero). 
Based on the cardinal principles of integritas, consonantia,, and claritas, 
that! is, wholeness, symmetry, and radiance, “ the luminous silent stasis 
of aesthetic pleasure' ', i$ achieves realism of the intensest kind in the 
representation of inner life. It enables Joyce to catch the incomplete, 
chaotic, and confusing flux of life on the levels of the preconscious, sub- 
conscious, and unconscious, and to ‘‘dump a huge quantity of the 
raw material of. life in. the- middle of the high way of modern English 
literature ". The technical pattern becomes ^ the counterpart of the 
chaos of modern life itself". It is for the man of letters to record these 
epiphanies with extreme care, since these are the. most ‘delicate and 
evanescent of moments, though this rigid. recording of immediate percep- 
tion ;of reality tends to make a product of art rather distasteful. Whether 
this absolute “‘truthfulness almost to a fault” is to be the ideal of the 
artist involves the fundamental question of the function of art as thg 
repr esentation of life. ° 

Epiphany as a new literary technique does away with the traditional 
necedsity of “plot with style"; and its pitiless method gives the literary 
= the precision of physical sciences and the subtleties of arts, from both 

which Joyce has borrowed techniques. He has absorbed vitaltsm 
ae ;philcsophy, free association from psy¢ht-analysis, impressionism from 
painting, and leit motif from music. Cine montage, close-up, flash-back, 
fade-in, and fade-out are also freely used in unravelling thoughts. Here 


is &, specimen from Ulysses of compressed associative writing: '' Sindbad 


| 
| 
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« the Sailor and Tinbad the Tailor and Jinbad the Jailor and Winbad®’ the 
Whalor and Ninbad the Nailer and Finbad the Failer €nd Binbad the 
_Bailer and Pinbad the Pailer and Migbad the Mailer-and Hinbgd the 
w Hailer and Rinbad the Railer and Dinbad the Kailer and Vinbad the 
Quailer and Linbad the Yeiler and Xinbad the Phthailer." And this 
from Finnegans Wake loads language with symphonic qualities: '' The 

- fall (bababadalgharaghtakamminarro-nukonnbronntonnerronnthunntrovart- . 
hounawnskawntoohoohoordenenthurnuk !) 


I . å | | 
As a self-conscious artist Joyce endeavours to. confer on language a 


complete autonomy as an integrating agent, effecting synthesis of imme- 
. diate perception ` through old devices like poetic cadence, metaphor, 
apostrophe, and verbal variation of sound, as much as through new tricks 
like play on etymology and multiple accretions of meaning. Language 
imitates life and acquires a distinct structural rhythm. The vitality of 
"Joyce's language experiments is shown in the boldness of his spelling 
(e.g. Voise, Kishes, Somewhit, Saptimber, Beausome) as also in the 
` freedom of his compound-formation abolishing hyphen and dove-tailing 
words naturally (e.g. nocoloured; suddenrise,.coalsmoke, thusness). His 
successful reproduction of the whole cycle of the evolution of English 
prose style from Anglo-Saxon to American slang in describing Mrs. Purefoy 
delivering a child in the Oxen of the Sun episode in Ulysses is a further 
evidence. Joyce is of greater interest to the philologist than to the mere 
critic, and the potentiality of his experiments still awaits full prospecting, : 
The Interpretations of Joycean technique by standard critics like 
Levin, Daiches, and Infroyce are so closely woven as to make the volume 
lose freshness at times, but then intellectual stuffing is a feature of much 
modern critical as well as creative literalure.. A succinct appreciation 
on the coverflap would have more ably introduced the book than the 
reprint in a hurry of practically the entire preface. Asa prestige publica- 
tion, the production lacks a‘standard in its make-up regarding the quality 
- of paper, the narrow margin, the type font, and a fair sprinkling of errors 
in printing. - 
The select bibliography including references to periodical reviews, 
will be of considerable help not only to researchers in Joyce’s works, but 
also to students of modern fiction, nay, of contemporary literature in 
general, 


K, LAHIRI . 


u  Qurselpes | / 
` | DEATH oF SARI RAMAPRASAD DASGUPTA . 
. ` 


| We deeply mourn the death of. Shri Ratha prasad Dasgupta which; 

suddenly and unexpectedly occurred towards the end of this month. $ 
Shri Dasgupta was University Lecturer in.the Department of History 
for, about twenty-three years and he endeared himself to his colleagues 
and! students alike by his quiet and unostentatious manner, simplicity 
of tharacter and genuine love for learning, Lhe University teachérs 
and: students meeting in the University on the day following his death 
passed a resolution recording their sense of sorrow and loss on the 
sudden and unexpected demise of Professor Dasgupta. A. eopy of 
the: resolution was sent to the members of the bereaved family. We, 


convey our sincere condBlence to Mrs. Dasgupta and her children. 
F ° | + 


i DraTH or SHRI PANCHANAN SINHA 


| We also mourn the loss of Shri Panchanan Sinha who was the - 
Principal of the Asutosh College and: University Lecturer in the 
Department of Economies for many years. Principal Sinha was one 
of the last representatives of the old generation: of teachers who 
adopted the teacliérs" vocation seriously, earnestly and with all sincerity. 
Work—work for the good of the students entrusted to his care, was 
the ‘ali-absorbing passion of his life. From morning till late in the. 
l night, he was always present in the college premises to perform 
regularly and assiduously the duties of the Principal. His colleagues | 
and students, all alike, cherish his memory with love and affection. 
His indeed was a life Which was lived for-the well-being of his pupils 
and he has left an example which. is worthy of being followed. We 
send our condolence to the members of the. ‘bereaved family. 


pa " UNIVERSITY LxoroRds | 

During the month a number of special lectures was delivered in 
the University in accordance with the terms and conditions of various 
endowments and trusts. Prof. S. P. Chatterjee, Hirankumar Basu _ 
Memorial Lecturer for the year 1956, delivered two oe on “Theory 
of Continental Drift and Origin of the Himalayds' Dr. Subodh- 
chanüra Sengupta, Saratchandra Chatterjee Meworial Lecturer for B 
1956, delivered four lectures oh “Michael Madhusudan Datta—Poet 
Kaneszsaessc] "Dramatist"'. Kazi Abdul Wadud spoke for four days on “‘Sarat- 
chandra and Bengali Fiction after him", , Justice Dalip Singh Sanud, 
the ‘first person of Indian descent to have been (elected (to the 
Congress of the U.S.A. gave a talk on ‘‘My. 87 years of experience „in 
the United States", ° us : 
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Aotifications. 
* 3 UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification - 
$ e 
No. 0/1083/2 (Am) ` š 


Ttis-hereby notified for general inform ttion that in extension of the affiliation already 
«ranted, the B.E. College, S.bpur, Howrah has been affiliated in the Degree Course in Min- 
ieg Engineering (B.E. Mining) with effect :from the session 1956-57, f.e: with permission 
to present candidates at the D. E. Part I exa nination from 1958 ani mot’ earlier, in the. third 
, year subjects from 1959 and not earlier, and atthe Final B. E. Part II (Mining) examina- 
tion from 1960 and not earlier. s 
E s i . D, CHAKRAVARTI, 
' Registrar. , 


^ 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
: 0/2096/76/(Affl.) 


. : + 
It is hereby notified for general information that the Obstetric and Gynaecological 
department of the Nilratan Sircar Medical College and Hospital, Caleutta is recognised as à 
place where sersice for six months will qualify a House Surgeon for admission to the D.G.O. 


Examination. ë 


Senate House, D, CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. a . Registrar. 


- 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


ii l Notification 
No..0/407/44 (Af) ` DEC 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of tha afflliatión .aiready, 
granted, the Serampore College hus been affiliated, in Alternative Bengali and Additional 
Paper.in Alternative Bengali.tethe T.A.. standard and in'Bengali (Pass) and... Additional 
Bengali Vernacular to the B.A. standard with effect from the session 1957-58 £e: with per- 
mission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations: mentioned, 
from 1959 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


.  Caleutta 
The 91st August, 1957 Registrar. 


ad ° UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
. Notification ° 


No. C/397/46/(Aff.) 
It is hereby notified for. general information that in extension of the affiliation ‘already 
granted, the Narasinha Dutt College, Howrah has been, affiliated in English,- Bengali, 
General Economics, Indian Economics, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Commercial 
Geography, Commercial Law, Advanced Accountancy and Auditing, Banking and Currency 
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` to S. B.Com, standard with effect from te: session 1957. 58 i.e. with permission to prese 
candidates i in,th® above-named subjects. at “the examinations mentioned, from 1959 and not 


* earlier. om 
| ° `° š 

| “Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, e 
| Caleutta ur QE ENS 

The 92nd August, 1957, i le ae ae Oe — Registrar. - 
. @ - 
| UNIVERSITY OF.CALOCUTTA, ; * 

Š Notification ; ` | 
! I © € 
| . No, C/2008/68 (AfL). . 


‘Jié.is héreby notiñed for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the. Shri Shikshzyatan College, Calcutta has been: affiliated to the:I.A. standard, e 
injAltérnative Bengali and - Additional .Paper:in Alternative Bengali with effect..from thé 
session 1958-59 i.e -with:permissioh to present.candidates inthe anon named subjects at the 
examinations: mentioned, drin 1960 and not éarlier. .. . P4 Ü 


| . Senate House, ^n SHAE s a 
| a a Galeuttá:. 9.9) ^: . Registra?.- 
T The 22nd November, 1957. ; 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA : 
Notification 


! 
I 
| 
| 
a 
| | No. 6/395/141 (Aff.) 
| Itis hereby notified for general information that the Nabagram Hira Lal Paul : College, 
Hughli has been affiliated. to the I:A; standard, in English: Bengali Vernacular Logic, His- 
tory, Civics, Commercial-Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping and Mathe- 
maties with effect frcm the session 1957-58 7.e.,,with permission to present candidates in 
the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 
E "T fe : e D. CHAKRAVARTY, 

| Registrar, 

| 

! 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ` 
! | 
Notification... š 


3 No. :/890/140. (Af.) : 
p 


| Tt.is-həreby notified .for general information that: ‘the Rishra Bidhahchandra Ray 
Cállege; Hughli has-been affiliated to the L.A. standard; in English, Bengali, Vernacular 
History, Logic; Civics;. Com. Geography; Com. Arith. & Book-keeping with effect trom. the 
session: 1957-58 i.¢:{ with permiasion to present candidates in the above-named subjecta at 
the: ‘examinations mentioned, from 1959.and not. earlier... ^" mm 2 <i 33 


1 na , wi 


| , Senate pr ae | D. OHAKRAVARTI B 
| Caleutta, ..`. Dur de cx 
i The x August, 1987, : Registrar, 
à i i - e 


UNIVERSITY os eee. 
M Notification. quee d - 


"No. 0/409/69 AM.) 
| Tt Is hereb ified f I 
i 18 hereby notified for genera information that i in extension of the affiliation -already ° 
granted, the Girls’, College, Howrah has beep affiliated to the B.A. (£ronours) standard: 
in| History with effect from: the. session 1957-58 i.e., with Permission to present oe | 
in the above- named subjects at the, examinations mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. . 
Ad | B “D, [CP ABT A ARTT, 
Registrar. 
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E CASTE IN THE VEDAS": ` 


BASANTAKUMAR CHATTOPADHYAYA ` 


It is generally believed that in the Vedas there is no evidence 
of the -easte system, or, if there was caste, it was determined not by 
birth but by profession, those who. officiated as priests ‘being called 
Brahmanas, those who were kings or warriors being called Ksatriyas 
and so on. Anattempt will be made in this article to show that 
there is clear evideice of the existence of the caste in the Rgveda 
Samhita, and that the caste was determined not by profession, but 
by birth. | 


It is well known that in Rgveda Saiihità (10.90.19)! the foür 
castes are referred to. ‘‘The Brühmanas were His mouth. The 
arms were made Rajanyas (Ksatriyas). The Vaiíyas were His thighs, 
with His feet the Südras were created." It is-contended that much 
weight cannot be attached to this verse as verses of the 10th Mandala ~. 
of the Rgveda Samhita were composed at a much later period than 
the date of composition of the other portions and that the language of 
this verse is undoubtedly of a much latér date. Indeed the suggestion 
ha been made thag-this verse is an interpolation.” Further its inter- 

pretation as given above has been challenged. 


First, about interpretation. Therescan be no doubt that the 
interpretation as given above is the correct one. Sdyana. in his e— 


3 oo gsmidiseqemelEm UAA HA dc 
[i Í e 
I SE AE aa: Vat WEST d 
ô peu Samhita, 10.90-12. 
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cori&nentary on the above verse after giving the above interpretation, 
observes i inefpportofit: “The origin of the Brahmana etc, from 
ihe rgouth ete. is clearly statedeby the Vedas in the seventh Kanda of 
the Yajurveda Samhità.' Sayana then duo eB the opening words of 
Krsna Yajurveda Samhitā (7.1.1). The following i is a translation of 
the relevant portions of the passspe referred to2 “Prajapati wished 
to be: born (as many). ^ Frem the mouth He created (some objects). 
Among men the Bréhmanas (were created, from His mouth)... 
Hence they are the foremost (objects)... Because they were created 
from His mouth... From His heart and arms fifteen'objecis were 
created... Among men the Ksatriyas (were created from His heart 
and arms). s Hence they are powerful. Because they were created 
out; of strength. From His middle portion seventeen objects were | 
created. . .. Among men the Vaiáyas (were created from | His middie” 
portion). . Hence they are more wealthy than others. From His 
feet twenty-one objects were created... Among men. the Sidras 
were created from His feet. Hence the Sidra is not entitled ío 
perform a sacrifice. ' Valmiki says, “The Drühmanas were created 
out: of his month, “the Ksatriyas out of bis beart,.the Vaidyas out of. 
his thighs and the Güdras out of his feet. Tho-- edis. says so” 
(Ramayana 3.14.30).2 * . [m ! : 

| In the Mahabharata, Sintiparva (72.4, 5) it has been . stated that 
the Brühmana, the .Ksatriya, the.Vai$ya and the Sidra were created 
oùt! of the mouth, the arms, the thigh and. the feet of- the Brahma. 
Manu says, “For the, improvement of the world Brahma created the 
Brāhmaņas, the Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas and thé Südras out. oÍ His 
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172^ yafana yafaa sfa agaa: fasd facfadta...araay idl a 
wan gaat fe aaa | Etat agat usps facfadla tar agai rang a 
faa: Aal agaa He: wrest fata Ba aqerat aang gata: waa | 


Bit gafën fada A agma aay WORT as qaqan: | 
| —Krsnayojurvediya Taittiriya Samhita, 7.1.1, 


s Gad MAM ta, ug. fatur | 


gaat afa? aan: qat mal sf gia: if 
a l — Válniki Ramayana, 9.14.30, ° 


s | arm qaq e=) DIEN WO —— : 

= o agat alas: we Geet Sea ca wg . ` 

aulai Raala aami dtia | xod 

egi BUT: THI UR fafafa: a : 
—Mahabharata, Santigare, 79. 4.8. 
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\mouth, arms, thighs and feet” (Manu 1.81). The Srimadbhafava- 


tam says, "From the mouth, the hands, the thighs and *the feet of 
the Supreme Being were created the four castes and the four aésamas”’ 
(11.5.2).^ It will thus be seen that the verse (Rgveda Samhita 
10.90,12) has been interpreted in the same. way in the Yajurveda, the 
Mdnusamhita, the Ramayana the Mahabhara‘a and the Srimadbha- 
gavatam. There should not, therefore, be any doubt about its correct 
interpretation. As regafds the question whether the verse is an 
interpolation i& may be observed that the same verse occurs not only 
in the Rgveda Sarwtü but also in other Vedas. Thus it occurs in the 
Sukla Yajurveda Sansita (81.1.11) and also (with very slight verbal 
alteration) in the Atharvaveda Samlité (19.6.6). As the Vedas were 
„transmitted by the mouth by several preceptors to several disciples 
at the same time it would have been very difficult: to make an 
interpolation. It would have been still more difficult to interpolate 
the verse in two other Vedas. Further, if is most unlikely that the 
interpolated verse would receive recognition in the most prominent 
religious books, ég., the Rimdyane, the Mahabharata, the Manu- 
samhitd, the Bhagavatam, etc. Tt should, J be concluded 
that it is a genüine yerse of the Vedas. 

As regards the objection that the 10th Mandala of the Ryveda 
Samlutad was of later date i6 may be observed that there 1s mention 
of castes in other portions of the Rgveda Sanità which are acknow- 
ledged to be of older dates. Thus Rgveda Samhita (8.35.16, 17 
and 18)* contain prayers to the Asvini Kumaümas to be propitious to 


5 ' saqi q fagara" quam: | 
agy afad Sd w = fcq N 


° 
— Manu 1.8. 
° QANRA: qasqu: WE | 


aW] afa? aah: qui wea: waa N | 
Bhagavatam 11:5.2j 


z aada greg aT UARN Krag | 
«ei aga ux AA, URI VASTAA d 
° z "n —Atharvaveda 19.1,6.6, 
8 aa aade o. 
° | d — ligveda Samhità 8,989.16, 
qma— fs aa sima Grad maaa" 
| aq Beg. - | don. xx 
° . ~-Rgveda Samhita 8.85.17, 
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“aqf3a=aqa fiad fas”? 
qu fas Seay” ; 
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the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas. Lguveda Samhitäp 
(6.75.10)° say's, “May the Brabmanas who perform sacrifices proiect 
us.” eRgveda Samhita (7.108.7 4nd 8)'? refer to Brühmanas chanting 
hymns in sacrifices, Rgveda Samhila (4. 50.9)" refers to the gifé 
of wealth to poor Brahmanas. (Inci dentally it may be observed that 
the numerous references to the duty of making gifts to Brahmdanas 
found in the Satupatha Brahmanas ete. are supported by the Rgveda 
Satihita). Rgveda Samhita (4.42.1,* 5.69.4,@ 8.25.8") refer to tbe 
Ksatriya caste. Thus there are references to the caste in those 
portions of the Rgveda Samhilà which are considered to be of the , 
oldest date, viz., Mandalas 2 io 7. It is .needless to say that the 
references quoted above are not exhaustive, and that there are many 
other references to the caste besides those quoted above. For an, 
egliaustive list one should refer to the numerous referónces quoted 

, the ` Index .of the Rgveda Samhita for the words Brahma, 
Brülemaga, Ksatra, Ksatriya, Rājanya, and also its derivatives and 
also to compound words containing these words. | 


^g | atrauta: fuus; Gas: HF e] MAAR WAST s ya 


yard: 91g ees gq) car fai see Saa t 
7 .. —Rge eda Saihità 6.15.10. 
"Oh Bui you are like our fathers you perform sacrifices, you prepare 


Somá,-—do pou us. May the earth and the heaven which are free from sin, be good 
-b9 us, "x 


May the gcd Püsa protect us from sin. 

" arguet afai a da 1 
' —Rgveda Samhita 7.103.7. 
ataq “aq ata Aaah mana: STEDUT. < qa wera ule safe” 


WAU: Vial saad dup ma: qaqa 


— Egveda Samhita 7,103.8. 
The frogs croaked like Brihmanas chanting hymns in sacrifices, 


11 qit safa duatfa ufa santa oa at qata i 


wawa aa wf suu ua aaaf Sar: og 
i —Rgveda Saihità 4.50.9. 
That king can win the wealth of his opponents aut other persons who gives money 
to poor Brahmanas., , The gods protect him. 


12 aa far ug’ =fazer faa: 


| | —Jigveda Samhita 4.42.1, 
"T have two kingdoms; One in earth and one in heaven, I who am a Ksatriya”, 
@e : , à 
| — hgveda Samhita 5.69.1. 
uo aqaa fq eg: VTA q ma | M 

é —ligveda Samhità 8.25.8, e 


| 
is dpa aay dir uw etc, 
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` We should now examine the question whether there is anytlfing 
in the Rgveda Sarihitd to indicate whether the caste shofflà be deier-, 
mined by birth or by profession. Oh this question there is a prewailing 
opinion that those who actually worked as priests or teachers of the 
Velas or at least regularly recited the Vedas were called Bráhmanas. 
Tha? this theory is not correct would appear from the Rgveda Samhitd 
(8.92.80)? which refers to a Brihmana who spends his time idly. 
The verse uses the wordeamdraw which Sayana explains to mean one 
who wants to lead an idie life, who does not believe in the Vedas and 
ə has given up performing ‘sacrifices and other duties. As such a 
person has been called a Bráhmana it is clear that the caste did not 
depend upon the performance of the duties prescribed for a Brahmana. 

Again we find in the Rgveda Sasihutá (2.48.29)!* reference to the 
son of a Brahmana chanting the Vedas in sacrifices. This verse 
makes it clear that caste is hereditary and that the son of a Brahmana 
is employed for the performance of the work of a Brahmana. 

It would thus appear that there are references io various castes 
in many portions of the Vedas including those that were composed 
in tbe-eañliest times, that caste did not depend upbn the performance 
of some particular work, but was determined by birth. 

Before concluding this article if seems necessary to referto a 
passage of the Rgveda Samhita (viz., 9.112.8)7 which is sometimes 
quoted in support of the theory that caste is not determined by birth. 
It may be translated thus: “Iama composer of Vedie verses. My 
father is a physician. My mother grinds eorn on the stone. We 
iry to earn money in various ways, like cows in a cowshed. Oh 


. 
15 A y ae s agg met wa ! 
agal gas TWAT: tl 
—ligveda Samhita 8.92,82. 


Oh Indra, do rot be like an idle Brahmana who does not perform sacrifices etc. 
Drink Soma mixed with milk and be glad, 


° 95 gga mae am ma Hus sa way dafa 
: — Rgveda Samhité 2.43.2. 


* 
Oh bird, you are singing as the Udgata priest sings Sàma, as the son of a Drüáhmana 
recites in sacrifices. 


, 1 aate qdi fsraqamfa ah aa 
e è 
, afaa aqaalsqal es ° 
i afaa uix ga 


o ° —Hgveda Samhité 9,112.3, 
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_ INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA—BEGINNINGS 


OF BITTERNESS (1880-1900) 


e 
PROF, SUDHANGSU BIMAL MOOKERJEE 


Khalsa College, Amritsar 
e è 


XI 


The Indians in the South African Republic requested the Govern- 
ment in June, 1888, fo exempt them from the operation of the law 
which ordered that ‘Kaffirs’ should not be in Streets after nine in 
the evening. The request was turned down. A fev months later 
in August, 1888, the High Court decided in the case of Ismail* 
Sulieman and Co., that Asiatics could carry on business only in 
locations. The Indians felt uneasy. They lodged a protest to 
Her Majesty’s Government against ihe judgment and the dispute was 
submitted . to arbitration. Mr. Mellius de Villiers, the Chief Justice 
of the Orange Free State was appointed arbitrator. He*upheld the 
decision of the High Court and observed that “‘the South African 
Republic was entitled to give full force and effect to Law 3 of 1835, 
subject to the sole andeexclusive interpretation in the ordinary course 
by the tribunals of the country.” | 

The Volksraad passed a resolution in September, 1893, authoris- 
ing itself to devise ways and means.to enforce compliance with Law 
3 of 1885. A Commission, appointed in August, 1895, to investigate 
the question of the administration of the said law, recommended 
that Law 3 of 1885 should be immediately applied and rigorously 
maintained. The recommendation was noone by the Volksraad by 
a resolution in November, 1896. 

Law 3 of 1899 forbade mixed marriages, i.e., marriages between 
whites and non-whites. The Law, neediess to say, affected the 
Irwlians along with all other non-Europeans in the South African 
Republic. An Indian trader, Yakub Hajee Mohammed, sued the 
“Government in August, 1698, for a declaration.of rights in course of 
an appeal before the High Court against thé refusal of a trade licence 
in Church Street, Pretoria. 'The Court upheld the action of the 
Government. oe " : 

Law 15 of 1898 laid down that “no coloured person might be. 
a lieence-holder, or in any way connected with the working of the 


« 
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‘digging. " Section 130 of the Law prohibited a European who along 


could acquir® a Jeasehold in a stand, from transferring or subletting 
the right to a coloured person, ferfnitting him to reside on or occupy 
ground under such right. Section 131 leid down that no coloured 
person should be permitted to reside on proclaimed land in the 
mining district of Witwatersrand except in bazars, locations, mining 
compounds and such other places as the Mining Commissioners might 
set apart. * 6 

The Orange Free State outdid the South African Republic by 
passing a law in 1891, which prohibited an Arab, a Chinaman, 8 , 
coolie or any other coloured person from Asia from carrying on 
business or forming in the Orange: Free. State. Indian business 
houses were orra to close down after the expiry of a twelve month 
petiod ending on. September 11, 1891, and the Indian mercantile 
community was packed out without any compensation whatever.” 

The malicious propaganda against the Indians, begun before 
the enactment of the above Jaw, however continued. It was con- 
tended, for example, “ As these men (i.e., Indians) enter the State 
without wives or ferfale relatives the result is obvious. Their religion 
teaches them to consider all women as Soulless and Christians as 


e 


natural preys.’’ ^? 


Natal, which had first invited the Indians to Soulh Africa, was 
not to lay behind the South African Republic ‘and the Orange F Free 
State. The Natal Advertiser in ils issue of 15. 9. 93, after showing 
that “the real coolie*' was indispensable to South African economy, 
declared : ‘‘ The sooner steps are taken to suppress, and, if possible, 
io compel the Indian trader the better. These latter ‘are the real 
canker that is eating into the very vitals of the community.” 


The Indians in Natal were fast growing in number on the 
Europeans in 1891. Two-thirds of them were free men. Some had 
Municipal and Parliamentary íranchise.? The European | colonists 
were frightened by the increasing numbers and growing prosperity 
of ihe Indian settlers. The majority of the European  settlerg, 
observes the Wragg Commission, “were sirongl? opposed to the 
presence of free Indians as rivals either in agriculturat or commercial ` 
pursuits’’. The Governor of Natal therefore proposed that the 

# This, however, does not agree in all details with the following: ‘'...., MN 

"we 


law probibiting any Asiatic from trading or fang and the Indians settled there 
forthwith deported witbouj any compensation."—Our Counirymen Abrcad by Kumariy 


Mulknl Mukherjee, p. 193. 
23 Green Book, No. I, 1894. p. 80. presented to the O F. S. Volksraad, 


23 A History of South Africa by E. A. Walker, p. 522. : v 
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IiMians be compelled to return to India on the expiry of the period i 
of indenture. The proposal was not accepted by the Govefnment of « 
India. The Government of Natal next proposed that the perioà of 
indenture be extended. The Government of India, however, did not ` 
agree. The proposal, they contended, would deprive the Indian 
,immigrant of the option of returning home on the completion of the 
5-year period of indenture. ‘The proposal, the Government of India 
argued further, would pfefent the Indian immigrant from making 
the best use of the second five years of his stay in Natal. The reader 
ewill please note that under the existing law the indentured Indian 
immigrant had to complete this period to earn the privilege of a free 
return passage to India. Return home after the first five years would, 
therefore, deprive the Indian labourers of the right of a free return 
passage. | 


The firat step to keep down the number of Indian settlers in 
Natal by preventing future settlement was taken by an Act of 1891, 
which repealed Section 51 of Act II- of 1870. The Section offered 
Crown land to the Indian labourer at the end of ten, years after arrival 
in Natal. Natal, which was granted se:f-government in 41893, sent 
the Binns-Mason Deputation io the Government of India in the same 
year. The Deputation requested the Government of India to agree 
to the compulsory retown of Indian labourers from Natal on completion 
of their period of indenture. The Government of India told the Depu- 
tation that they (2.6., the Government of India) would not object to 
the insertion of a condition in all future contracts that tbe labourers 
must return to India on the expiry of the last terms of their indenture 
“provided that failure to fulfil this condition should not constitute a 
criminal offence’’. 


The Government of India themseives did not know how to compel 
the indenture-expired labourers to return to India. They wrote to the 
Secretary of State for India. ‘‘We believe however that refusals to 
return will probably be rare, that they may be reduced to a minimum 
by’ imposing a tax oy residence of Indian immigrants in the colony??, 
e[he latter, however, pointed out in his reply that the initiative in the 
matter should come from the Government of Natal and that the 
Government of India should not propose or approve the imposition of 
a tgæ on Indian immigrants for residence in Natal. He suggested at 
tfe same time what he thou8Ét to be a simple and more effective 
method to compel the indentured labourer to contribute from his 


° 
30 The Government af India Despatch, dated 22nd May, 1891. 
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a 
‘earnings a certain proportion of the cost of the return passage and t 
« provide fot fhe forfeiture of such contribution in the event of not 
retuming within some reasonable period. 'Phe India Office rightly 
"apprebended the possible imposition of a special tax on emigranmts 
choosing to remain in the colony (Natal), contrary to the terms of 
their undertaking, as also the extension of such special tax.tó free 
Indians who went to the colony, at their own expense and without 
conditions, for purposes of tradet’, The Colonial Office however wrote 
that “such a tax would be in effect a penalty for enforcing contracts 
voluntarily made by the coohes in India and might be justified on the, 
ground, but that it would not follow that the allowance of such a 
measure would preclude disallowance of a law imposing a special tax 
on free Indian emigrants to Natal*. 


° Because the Government of India insisted on immunity from 
criminal prosecution of the indenture expired Indians, who stayed back 
in Natal, the Binns-Mason Deputatipn recommended a residence-tax 
on them, The Natal Legislative Assembly accepted the recommenda- 
tion and passed Act 1' of 1895. The Act modified the Indian Emi- 
eration Ac’ 25 .of 1891 in some important respects. Section 110 of 
the latter provided for a full passage back home to an Indian labourer 
who had spent ten years in Natal and had completed five years of 
service, if he applied within twelve months -affer ihe expiry of his 
indenture. Section 114 provided for the forfeiture of this privilege 
under certain circumstances. Section 18 of Act 17, however, nul- 
li&ed both the sections under reference. The Act, no doubt, provided 
for a free return’ passage to India; but disallowed the grace period of 
twelve months granted under section 110 of Act 25 of 1891. An ex- 
indentured Indian was allowed to stay in Natal whether he took out 
a licence or not. Section 6 of Act 17 proposed a licence-fee of £ 25 
per annum. The Government of India, however, objected and the 
fee was fixed at £8 per annum. Every ex-indentured Indian above 
16—if a man—and above 12—ifa woman had to pay the fee if he or. 
she wanted a licence to stay in Natal. e 


The imposition ofa licence-fee of £3 a year bordered on the 
barbarous. Indian wages were still very low. They were kept down 
by the continuing influx of fresh indentured immigrants ab an initial 
wage of ten shillings a month. The impost drove nota few Indians i 


9 e 
| e \ 
31 Indians Overseas 1838-1949, by C. Kondapi, p 23. 
32 Selection of papers regarding the Indian problem in South Africa for the use of 
ihe dur eee of india delegates (1920), p. 21, Despitch No. 1020, J. and P. dafed 4th 
July, 1894, I i ° 
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ig lives of sorrow and dishonour. Sir Liege Hulett, an ex-Drfmé' . 
Minister, declared onthe floor of the Natal legislaturé" that it (the, 
licence-fee) had the effect of driving fnany Indian women to lives of 
*shame. The late G. K. Gokhale remarked, “This cruel impost caused 
; ó i " x 
enormous suffering, resulted in breaking up families, and driving men 
to erime and women to a life of shame: 


A redeeming feature— perhaps the only one-—of Act 17 of 1895, was 
that it recognised the righ 8f ex-indentured labourers jo stay in Natal 
even if he or she did not obtain a licence for the purpose. "Those who 

» did not take licence could not be forcibly sent back to India. Nor did 
the Act make any provision for penalising them.  Ex-indentured 
Indians could not therefore be directly forced back to India. But the 
Act provided that each fresh Indian immigrant entering Natal under 
an indenture should agree either to return to India on the expiry of. 
his indenture or to re-enter into a contract for work on hire. 


The grant of self-government to Natal in 1893 has been referred 
io above. This was the signal, as it were, of flinging wide open the 
flood-gates of anti-Indian activities of the Government of Natal. "The 
helpless Indian community was deprived of many of the *rights and 
privileges it enjoyed under the Old regime. The first session of the 
First Parliament of self-governing Natal passed a Bill depriving all 
Asian immigrants of ihe Parliamentary franchise so long enjoyed by 
them. The Bill was submitted to the Colonial Office for Royal assent 
(1894). 


e 


A new star had in the meanwhile appeared on the South African 
horizon, It grew and grew in brilliance from day to day till*at last 


it became a beacon for humanity at large, à symbol of hope for th X 
down-trodden, disinherited and submerged humanity ali over the world, 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, a young Indian Barrister — India's " 


Bapu of future years--was at this time in South Africa on a purely 
professional call. He discovered the Bill by accident at the farewell 
party in Durban on the eve of his departure for India. “At the 
farewell entertainment held by Dadu Abdulla in my honour”, writes 
@andhiji, “some ene pub a copy of the Natal Mercurry into my hands. 
I'fead it and found that the detailed report of the proceedings of the 
Natal Legislative Council contained a few lines on “Indian Franchise’. 
Thø”local government was abgut to introduce a Bill to disfranchise 
Indians ..... read out the report to the traders and others present 
and explained the situation as well as I could, suggesting that Indians 
should strenuously resist this attack upon theirrights. They agreed 
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‘bu? declared that they could not fight the battle themselves and therg- 
«fore urged wë to stay on. The same night I drew up a position to 
be presented to the Legislative Council. A telegram was sent to the 
Government requesting them to delay the proceedings. A committee f 
was formed with Sheth Abdulla Haii Adam as Chairman and the 
telegram was sent in his name. ° The further reading of the Bill* was 
poggponed for two days. The position was the first ever sent by 
Indians to a South African Legislature. Itewas South African Indians’ 
first experience of such a mode of procedure and a new thrill of 


enthusiasm passed through the community. Meetings were held, 


everyday. The requisite funds were soon oversubscribed. Within 
a month a memorial with 10,000 signatures was forwarded to Lord 
Ripon and the immediate task I had set before myself was accomplish- 

, % e 
sd. 


Mahatma Gandhi founded the Natal Indian Congress at this 
time (1894), The Natal Legislative Council ignored the Indian re- 
presentation and as noted above, passed the Francbise Bill and sent 
it for Her Majesty'g approval. Mahatma Gandhi’s efforts, however, 
did not ge in vain. Joseph Chamberlain, Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State for Colonies, refused to advise Royal assent to the Bill. His 
letter to the Prime Minister of Natal will be read with interest. 
** Hlectors of important constituencies in Great Britain have considered 
Indian gentlemen worthy not merely to exercise the franchise, but 
to represent them in the House of Commons. I desire, however, to 
guard myself from ihe 'supposition that I regard this question merely 
from the point of view afforded by the experience of this country, 
and that I have not paid due regard lo local considerations. It is 
manilestly the intention and desire of your Government that the 
destinies of the colony of Natal shall continue to be shaped by the 
Anglo-Saxon race; and that the possibility of any preponderant influx 
of the Asiatic voters should be averted . . . . But the Bill under con- 
sideraticn involves in a common disability all natives of India without 
exception, and provides no machinery by which an Indian can free 


himself from this disability, whatever his intelligence, his education | 


or his state in the country, and to assent to this measure would be. 
to put an affront on the people of India such as no British Parliament 


could be a party to’’.* 
9 s ^ 


" 
3 Satyagraha in South Africa by M. K. Gandhi, Part I, Chapter, VI. 


31 Quoted in Indians Abroad Directory by 8. Waiz, p. 478. Also in Verdict on South 
A frica by P. S. Joshi, pp. 54-535. p. n $ 
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š The Bill, modified on the advice of Chamberlain, was re-introduced 
in the Natal legislature in 1896. Sir John Robinson, tite mover of the 
Bill summed it up in the following wads: “This Bill will disgualify 
all persons who are preciuded by virtue of their experience from 
the exercise of the high’ privilege of citizenship". The Bill was an 
improvement upon its predecessor’ inasmuch as it left the ‘door 
open for the admission of Indians to the Parliamentary franchise 
as soon as India begome a self-governing  dominion''.?? “Even 
before the acquisition of self-government by India, the Governor of 
Natal might make exceptions in the cases of those Indian. settlers 
whose names were already on the Voters’ Roll and who were ‘otherwise 
qualified and competent’. ‘I'he Bill, passed by the Natal legislature, 
, received Royal assent in due course and was placed on the statute- 
° book as the Franchise Act, 1896, (Act 8, 1826). A hfndful of Indians, 
whose names were on the Voters’ Roll a$ the time, continued to enjoy 
parliamentary franchise even after the passing of the Act. But no 
Indian, who was not already a voter in 1896, could eens parliamen- 
tary franchise in future. 


While Natal became more and more anti-Indian.. Tension in 
Natal went on mounting in consequence. In the closing years of the 
19th century, the Indian population in the colony was almost ‘equal 
in number to the,European. The number of free or ‘passenger’ 
Indians had been on the increase for some time. The European 
settlers fell unesay and the smouldering fire of fear and hatred finally 
burst out in anti-Indian riots in 1897. Mahatma Gandhi had come 
back to India in the middle of 1896. He atilised his stay in India 
by meeting prominent national leaders and by addressing a number 
of public meetings. He had also published a pamphlet on the Indian: 
question in South Africa. Indians at home were thus acquainted 
with the grievances of their compatriots abroad. Incorrect reports of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s activities reached Natal and England. The 
Reuter cabled to Natal that Gandhi had made European Natal appear 
¿n India “as black as his own face”. The latter become furious. 


The Indian settlers wanted Gandhiji to be back in their midst. 


. A cable to this effect reached him while he wasin Calcutta. He 


responded to the call and immediately sailed for Durban with his 
family. Two ships—S. S. Courland and S. S. Naderi—steamed into 
fie port of Durban on the 18th or 19th of December, 1896, with about 


800 Indian immigrants on board. Half of them were bound for the 
e 
š 35 Indians Overseas, 183821949, by C. Kondapi, p. 885, 
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"Trangvaal Gandhiji and family were on 8. S. Courland. Gandhiji, | 
it must be noted, had nothing to do with the immigrants. His arrival 


. < A 4 - » * . T. 
simultaneously with them was a ooiscidence pure and simple. 
* 


There had been cases of plague af Bombay at the time the sbips e 


weighed anchors. They were therefore but under quarantine for  - 
five days. But the quarantine order had more than health reaséns 
behind it and the passengers were not allowed to disembark on the 
expiry of the period of quarantine. ° 9 

The European residenís of Durban had been in the meanwhile 
agitating for the repatriation of the passengers on board the Naderi g 
and the Courland and their agitation was.one of, the reasons for the 
quarantine order. The , Europeans were holding monster meetings 
everyday. As. Gandhiji” puts it, Sides Durban had become the 
scene of an unequal duel. On one side there was a handful of poor: 
Indians and a few of their English friends, and on the other were 
ranged the white men, strong in arms, in numbers, in education and 
in wealih. They had also the backing of the state, for the Natal. 
Government openly helped them. Mr. Harry Escombe, who was. 
the most influential €f the members of the (Natal! Cabinet, openly - 
took part in their meetings.” ** 


. Gandbiji was the real target.of the m There were two 
charges against him— 


(a) that during his stay in India in 1896, hé had indulged in 
unmerited condemnation of the Natal Europeans; | 

= (b) “that with a view to Swamping Natal with Indians he had. 
specially brought the two 'shiploads of passengers to settle there.’’ 


^. ‘The quarantine of the Courland and the Naderi, as noted above, . 
was not due to reasons of health alone. It really sought to force 
the passengers aboard the steamers to return to India by intimid- 
ating them or Dada Abdulla and Co., the proprietors bd the Courland 
and the agents of tbe proprietors of the Naderi. The passengers 
. were threatened with dire consequences, if they landed—“ If you 
do not go back, you will surely be pushed into the sea. But. if you 


37 


consent fo return, you may even get your passage money back.’ 


To make a long story short, the Indian passengers «were at last © 
allowed to disembark on January 13, 1897. Gandhiji and family 
were advised by Mr. Escombe to land at dusk, when the Port 
Superintendent would escort them to their ‘destination. On Te 


FES The Story of My Experiments with Truth by M, K, Gandhi (Phoenix Press, = 
` London, Edition), Pt. III, p. 158. : 


37 Tbid. (quoted), — š 
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‘advice of Mr. Laughton, a Durban lawyer and an old fiend, Gandhiji 
decided otherwise. His wife and ghildren were sent to the honse6i 
his friend and client, Mr. Rasta, Gandhiji himself landed at about 
“4-30 p.m. in the Compay of Mr. Laughton and proceeded on foot 
to Mr. Rustomji's place about two msles from the port. 

Let Gandhijisay what followed: “ As soon as we landed, some 
youngsters recognised me and shouied ‘Gandhi’ Gandhi’. | About 
half a dozen men rushed to the spot and joined in tbe shouting. Mr. 
Laughton feared that the crowd might swell and hailed a rickshaw | 

.. But the youngsters... frightened the rickshaw boy out of his 
life and he took to his heels. As we went ahead, the crowd continued 
to swell, until it became impossible to proteed farther. They first 
° caught hold of Mr. Laughton and separated us. ‘ 

Then they pelted me with stones, brickbats and rotten eggs. 
some one snatched away my turban, while others began to batter and 
kick me. I fainted and caught hold of the front -railings of a house 
and stood there to get my breath. But it was impossible. They 
came upon me boxing and battering. The wife ef the Police Super- 
intendent, who knew me, happened to be passing by. The brave 
lady came up, opened her parasol though there was no sun then, and 
sicod between the crowd and me. This checked the fury ofthe 
mob, asit was difficult for them to deliver blows on me without 
harming Mrs. Alexander the wife of the Police Superintendent). 

‘< Meanwhile an Indian youth who witnessed the incident had run ` 
io the Police station. The Police Superintendent Mr. Alexander, 
sent a posse of men to ring me round and escort me safely tomy desti- 
nation. They arrived in time.” and took him first to the police 
station, which lay on the way to Rustomji’s house. Mr. Alexander 
suggested that Gandhiji should lake shelter in the police station. 
The latter however expressed his desire to proceed to Rustomji’s 
place. He thanked the Alexanders and said that his assailants would 
certainly ‘quiet down’ when they realized their mistakes. and that 

“he had trust in their sense of fairness." i 

Escorted by a police force, Gandhiji safely reached the house 
of Mr. Rustomji. He had bruises all over, but no abrasions 
except in one place. Dr. Dadiborjor, the ship's doctor who was 
pyesent on the spot, rendered the best possible heip.'' *° 

f European rowdies gote $cent and surrounded Rustomji's house 
" before long and demanded the surrender of Gandhi. The presence 


° 38 Tbid,, pp. 160-61. 
° 39 [bid, p 1G1, 
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of mind of Mr. Alexander, who had arrived there in the mean-* 
While, saved ibe situation and averted what might have been a 
horrible catastrophe. He sent Gandhiji to the police station in the 
uniform of an Indian police constable. The mob dispersed afief 
making sure that Gandhiji wasnot in he house.” Humanity with 
gratefully remember the Alexanders for all time to come. Natal 
Indifns recognised their services by presenting suitably engraved gold 
watches to them. d. 

The British Govern nent informed the Government of Natal that 
the assailants of Gandhi should be prosecuted. Gandhiji, on his part, 
surprised ail-friends and foes alike-by issuing å statement the tension 
prevailing in Natal andeby refusing to initiate legal proceedings against 


his assailants. A ‘coolie’ from enslaved India spoke in the voice and, 


avcenis of the son of Man! The new star had risen well above the 
` horizon. 

Gandhiji next tried to acquaint the British public with the South 
African Indian question. He wrote to Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., 
Sir William Weddegburo. Sir William Hunter and Sir Mancherjee 
Bhabnagri amd to various departments of the British Government. 


«The steam-roller of racialism set in motion by the Government of 
Natal moved on in ihe meanwhile. The disfranchisement of Indians 
was followed by Act 1 of 1897, which prohibited immigration into 
Natal except on certain conditions. Al fresh immigrants had to pass 
a prescribed dictation iest in a European language. Each such immi. 
grant had further to be in possession of a specified amount of money 
at the time of his or her entry into Natal The right of free eniry 
into South Africa granted by the London Convention of 1884 was thus 
nullified by Act 1 of 1897, which was approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government. "The Secretary of State for India however wrote at the 
time of the promulgation of the First Immigration Restriction Ordi- 
nance by the Governmert of Natal in 1897 that it could be accepted 
only if “it is applied equally to immigrants from all countries and is 
not based on differences of race and colour’’. He however blessed thg 
prohibition of immigration in principle in his despatch of 21st July, e 
1897 in the following words: | “We regret the necessi! y for restrictions 
which exclude the British adan subjects from South Africa, but 
accept the prohibition of further immigration in order to secure ihe 
fair treatment of those who are lawfully fettled there. We are there’ 

` 


40 Vide Satyagraha in South Africa by M. K. Gandhi (Ph. I. Chapter 16 
a of iia s with Truth by M. K. Gandhi (Phoeniz Press, Tendon. l ps Pi 
pp. 
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fore entitled to demand fair and equitable treatment involving cop- . 
plete equality before the law for those Indians who have already been 
allowed to settle in. Natal, or who wight hereafter under the new 
“Nmnieration law be permitted to do so’’*’. 

, ™ The Dealers’ Licence Aw, 1897, (Act 18, 1897) sought io impose 
restrietions on Asian irade in Natal fer the first time. It laid down 
' that all traders—Asian and otherwise must obtain trade licences in . 
future. The actual granting of Hcences however made all ‘the 
difference. The Licensing Officer of the Durban Muhicipal Council 
, admitted perhaps with a feeling of pride in 1921: “A European 
licences is granted as a matter of course, whereas an Indian licence 
is refused as a matter of course, if it is a new one”2 Act 18, it 
should be noted, governed the issue of licences ig municipal areas only. 
Trade licences were withheld from those who failed to keep their 
books in English. Licencing Officers were appointed by Town" 
Councils or Town Boards to issue annual licences in boroughs and 
townships to wholesale and retail traders. These Officers had the sole 
discretion of granting or refusing licenses. Appeals against their 
decisions did not lie in any court of law. Sectiom6 of the Act how- 
ever permitted appeals against the decisions of a Licensing Officer to 
the Town Council or the Town Board, which employed him or to a 
special board of three persons appointed by the Administrator. Rightly 
did the Secretary of State for India observe: ''A law which requires a 
licence to be taken for carrying on any wholesale or retail trade of 
whatever description and leaves it in the absolute discretion of one or 
two authorities to grant or refuse such licenses as they think fit, un- 

fettered by any rule or principle, is without precedent. i 
“Such law would obviously be open under any circumstances to 
grave abuse and the danger of its abuse is inevitably increased when 
it is liable to be used only against one section of the population, and 
when the final decision on any question arising under itis entrusted 
to a Municipality or other local. body' *?. The Secretary of State for 
India requested at the same time that the grounds‘ on which licences 
nfebt be refused should be specified in another Act, if the law in 
Question was as all thought necessary. | 
Act 18, 1897, was grossly abused. On appeal against refusal of 
licences in a number of cases, the Judges passed severe strictures on, 
the licensing authorities. Chief Justice Sir Walter Wregg remarked 


f ^ Quoted in Verdict on South Afita by P. S. Joshi, p. 57. 
¢ 4 Qnoted in Indians in South Africa by Bhaskar Appasamy, p. 20. 
43 Confidential Memorandum submitted by the Government cf India Deputation to 
he Gevernment of South Africa, May 11, 1926, p. 41 para. 5, 
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in qourse of his judg edi on the appeal of Somnath Mahara] that 
Licensing Qf&cer should not be in the employ of a Town Council. Nor 
“Shoulg he be, the Judge continueds in the confidence of the Council 
The proceedings of the Town Council were quashed by the learned? 
Judge and the appeal was admitted. Whdt struck one as being wrong ~ 
in this.case was’, he observed, *'that the copy of the record should be 
withheld. The application was made to the Council by the appellant 
for à copy of the record and the reasons ‘why the licence had- been 
refused. There was nothing. wrong in the application. It was one, 
which, in the interests of justice, should have been granted. But it 
was refused. And when the appellant’s cqunsel (Gandhiji) came 
before the Court, he was in the dark as to the record and he did not 
know what was operating in the mind of the Licensing Officer.’’*° 
The action of tlte Town Council was I by Sir Walter as 
*‘onpressive’’, ‘“unjudicial”’ and “improper.” 


The year 1898 was a bad one for the Indian traders i in Natal. 
A large number of Indian licence-holdera in Durban and New Castle 
were refused the renewals of their licences. The Chief Justice of 
Natal held that thé Supreme Court had appellate jurisdiction over 
the decisions of the Town Councils in their capacity as licensing 
authorities. The Privy Council disagreed. The Secretary of State 
for Colonies observed that it was unfortunate thet aggrieved parties 
should be deprived of the right of appeal because there was a 
difference of opinion over the interpretation of a statute. He sugges- 
ted that the Government of Natal should issue a circular to all local 
authorities that unless they exercised with ‘‘reasonable liberality’’ 
ihe powers given to them by Act 18 of 1897, the Act itself might be 
reconsidered. The Government of Natal agreed and 'circularised 
the local bodies accordingly. The circular had a salutory effect, albeit 
> temporary. 

The Secretary of the State for Colonies wrote to the Government 
of Natal in May, 1899, that the dealers, who are refused licences, 
should be given the right of appeal to Natal Supreme Court. Enjg- 
gration from India, he feared, might otherwise stop. The Gcvern- 
ment of India too wrote a similar letter to the Goverament of Natal? 
one year later (July 1900): The Licensing authorities would not 
however mend their ways. “Tn Durban", writes Mr. L. E. Neame, 
“the Act (Act 18, 1897) has been admittedly utilized in order v 


tt Ibid., p. 49. . 
45 Ibid., p. 50. 
46 Ibid., p. 54, Letter no. 12991 d. May 20, 1899. 
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prevent Indian merchants opening up shops in particular stre€ts. ` 
The Licensing officer is the servant ot a body of white $hép- keepers, 
we .... can hardly be expected to sacrifice his. appointment by 
* opposing those who employ him.’’*” 

The tables below show how Indians were discriminated against 
in the matter of issuing trade-licences : 


Licences Issued in Durban m 
. To Indians Po Dads 
. 1895-1908 11,765 — 20,472 
Number of Licensed Dealers in Natal 
: | Indians Non-Tndiane | 
1904 1,394 1,990 : 
1908 1,008 2,084 | 


[n 1900, the Government of Natal ordered that adult children— 
male and female-—of indenture-expired Indians must each pay an 
annual tax of £ 3 for stay in Natal. A similardax, the reader may 
remember, had already been ee on the parents of sufh children 
in 1895. 

Thus ended the 19th century on the South African Scene ind it 
closed ominously fors the Indian Settlers. They bad been pushed 
out of the Orange Free State. Natal, which had invited Indians to 
South Africa less than fifty years ago and the South African Republic 
(the Transval} had reduced them to a position of perpetual inferiority 
to the European settlers. They were given to understand that they 
were undesirable outlanders, unwanted interlopers. Greater hard- 
ships and more degrading humiliation awaited them. 


The Anti-Indian feeling of white South Africa is an amalgam, 
an outcome’ of economic competition, racial prejudice and fear 
complex, among others. Mr. Chamberlein wrote in 1895: “I believe 
them (the Indian settlers) to be a peaceable, law-abiding and 
meritorious body of persons, and I can only hope that, even as 
matters stand, their undoubted industry and intelligence, and their 
indomitable perseverance, will suffice to overcome any obstacles which 
may now face them in the pursuit of their avocations’’. 

The Indian trader was and is disliked by his European Counter- 
prt because there is ə clash. of interest between the two. The 
former is able to undersell his European rival partly because he 


€ 4i The Asiatic Danger in the Colonies, p. 89. 
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| spends much less on his living than the latter. The Europeans cite 

wihis fact Iñ support of their contention that the Indians have a low 
standard of” living. The Indian, they say, can live “on the smell of 
an gilap The Europeans seem to have forgotten that it is iy 
'who have created conditions to depress the Indian standard of living. x 
"The doors of good, and necessarily expensive, hotels and restaurants Z 
Du for example, closed to Indians. They are compelled to pationise 
the inferior and cheaper ones in conséqwence. Their ‘‘disabilities 
compd (them) to practise economics which are so distasteful to them 
as to| any other self-respecting citizen.’’*? The Indians do note 
generally drink. But. the liquer bil of ihe average. White South 
Africdn is a rather heavy one. Gambling at the races and alsowhere, 
expensive sports, and luxuries have inflated white wages and a 


° i l 
e thousand extravagances and one enter into the high cost of living 
! 
among the Europeans. | 


“There is no greater cultiva/or o£ the land in the world tban the 
There is no agriculturist so patient, There is no agricul- 
'tnrisí| more industrious and steady. But the wages paid to 
iare escandalously low. £. 92-10 shs. a month was almost 
the maximum he could expect in 1927. The barracks or living 
quarters on the plantations were very often unfit for human habita- 
tion, the white-wash on the outside being the,only respectable thing 
about them. The low wages paid to them have not been a little 
responsible for keeping down their standard of living. 


| 


Mahatma Gandhi's masterly analysis of the genesis and nature 
of the, anti-Indian feelings in Natal is well worth quoting: “Bat 
the Indians gave more than had been expected of them. They grew 
large quantities of vegelables. "They introduced a number of Indian 
varieties and made it possible to grow the local varieties cheaper. 
'T'hey|also introduced the mango. Nor did their enterprise stop at 
agriculture. They entered trade. They purchased land for building, 
and meny raised themselves from the status of labourerg to that of 
owners of land and houses, Merchants from India followed them. 
„and settled there for trads. ... ° 









° e 
ue white traders were alarmed. When they first welcomed 
the Indian labourers, they had not reckoned with their business skill. 


They might be tolerated as independent agriculturists, but their ° 
competition in trade could not be brodked. | N 


| A Bishop Fisher's article in the Modern Review (1927), 
3 Ibid. 
6) Ibid. i . 
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- e > 
š “This sowed the seed of the entaganism to the Indians. , éMany 


other factors contributed to its growth. Our different ways of living, 
our simplicity, our contentment wfüh*small gains, our indifferencé to 
ethe [Laws of hygiene and sanitation, our slowness in keeping our 
surroundings clean and* tidy, and our stinginess in keeping our 
houses in good repair all these combined with difference in religion, 
contributed to fan the flame of antagonism. Through legislation this 
antagonism found its expression in the disfranchising bill and the bill 
to impose a tax on the indentured Indians. Independent of legisla- 
tion a number of pinpricks had already been started. '*! 

Mabel Palmer ohserves that European Natal's attitude and policy 
can be underatood and even excused, if we remember the position of 
the early settlers in the colony. They were "a microscopic minority 
among an overwhelming majority of barbarianse ‘‘Segregation a 
hundred years ago’’, she observes, “was probably necessary if the 
standards of white civilization’ were to be preserved...... The 
tragedy is that a policy intended to prevent the Whites being pulled 
down to the level of the Bantu is now being applied to prevent brown 
and black from rising to the standard of European civilization, and 
is indeed undermining White civilization itself in South Africa by 
basing it on the exploited labour of Semi-Servile classes." ° - 


Ld 
Sl The Story of My Experiments with Truth by M. K, Gandhi (Phoenix press, 


London, Edition , Pt. TI, pp. 129-30. 
32 Natal's Indian Problem, pp. 10-11. 
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| | ° NAR SINGH (1884-50) ° 


At the time of Gambhir Singh’s death in 1834, Prince Chandra ° 
Kirti was only two years’ old. Accordingly N&r Singh became the 
regent and took over the administration of the country. He gave 
ample proof of his leadership and heroism during the last war. Bute 
the sucbessive attempts of different aspirants to the throne did not 
allow him to rule peacefully. The first occurred in 1838. In that 
year Tatring Komba, the eldest son of, Rabino Chandra, made a raid 
with three hundred followers from Cachar. They were defeated and 
— by Nar Singh’s forces, Tarring Komba was killed within 

short period. Jogindro Singh, the eldest son of Marnt, tried to 
invade the country. But he and his brother were both killed in the 
hills on their way to the valley, Tribhubanjit and Ram Singh, two 
sons of Chourajit, also made a vain attempt to capture the throne and 
were killed. In 1844 after an unsuccessful attempt when Maharani 
Kümudini Devi, the mother of Chandra Kirti, left with her son for 
Cachar, Nar Singh formally ascended the throne. The last attempt to 
dislédge him was made by Melai Romba and his brother, descendants 
of Raja Charairongba. They invaded the valley from Cachar. Nar 
Singh’s forces defeated them. Melai Romba’s brother was killed, and 
he himself was taken prisoner. “He was executed by being put into 
a basket and flung into the river. This was the last political execution 
up to 19/73". 





RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MANIPUR AND THE BRITISH GoVERNMENT ə 


zi the death of Govinda Chandra, the ruler ofsCachar, Gam- *. 
bhir Singh made an appeal to*the British Government to give him 
that territory on lease. But why it was not given to him has already 
been dileussed in the previous chapter. , The boundary between Mani; 
pur State and the* newly formed Cachar District still remained. 
x This and other petty incidents created misunderstanding 
between Manipur and British India. Finally the Governor-Genera] 
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e 
end Council communicated the following resolution to Gambhir Singh 
in 1838 :— °. . » 
" '* First— The Raja will, agreeably to instructions received, Without 
"delay, remove his thana from Chandrapur, and establish it on the 
eastern bank of the Jiri. I 
"° Second—The Raja will, in no way obstruct the trade carried on 
between the two countries by Bengalee and Manipuri merchants» He 
will not exact heavy ‘duties, and he will make @ monopoly of no 
articles of merchandise whatsover. 

Third—The Raja will in no way prevent the Nagas inhabiting the 
Kala Naga and Naonjai ranges of hills from selling or barterting 
ginger, cotton, pepper, and every other articla, the produce of their 
ecountry, in the Plains of Kachar, at the Danskandi and Oodherban 
Bazars as has been their custom ° 

P'ourth—With regard to the road commencing from the eastern 
bank of the Giri, and continued, via Kala Naga and Kowpum as far as 
the valley of Manipur, after this road has been finished, the Raja will 
keep it in repairs, so as to enable laden bullocks. to pass during the 
cold and dry seasons. Further, at the making of the road, if British 
officers be sent fo examine or superintend the same, the Raja will 
agree to everything these officers may suggest. ° 

Fijth—-With reference to the intercourse already existing between 
the territories of the British Govt.; and those of the Raja, if the inter- 
course be further extended, it will be well in every respect, and it will 
be highly advantageous to both the Raja and his country. In order, 
therefore, that this may speedily take place, the Raja at the requisition 
of the British Govt. will furnish a quota of Nagas to assist in the 
construction of the road. 

Sizth—In the event of the war with the Burmese, if the troops 
be sent to Manipur either to protect the couniry or to advance ihe 
Ningthi, the Raja, at the requisition of the British Govt. will provide 
hill porters to assist in transporting ammunitions and baggage of such . 
feoops. 

Seventh—In tbe event of anything bappening on the eastern 

" frontier of the British territories the Raja will, when required, assist 
the British Govt. with a portion of his troops. 

Eighth—The Raja will be answerable for all the ammunition he 
receives from the British Gos$. and will, for the information of the 
British Govt. give in every month a statement of expenditure to the 
Brisish officer attached to the levy." 


* 
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| . | 
To jose Clauses it was added that ‘‘the two ranges of hills Kalae 


NTwa ..1 and Noonjai, which are situated between the eastern 
and western bends of the Barak, we will give up all claim ..... give 
him the line of the Jiri and the western bend of the Barak asa boung’ 
dary, provided the Raja agrees to ¿he whole of what is written in this 
paper J... gee 
Maharaj a Gambhir Singh accepted those — AM the provi- 
sions of the above treaty with the exceptión*of the last remained in 
force": {The last one became inoperative when the British officer 
connected with the Manipur Levy was withdrawn. 

The terms of the above treaty speak of Mainly economic and 
military alliance between Manipur and the British Government. 
The latter being more powerful might often haveits will prevailed 
upon thé former on common matters. 

Bui Manipur was undoubteadly free from any political bondage 
during he time of Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh. Government of 
India was wise enough to allow Manipur to exist as an independent 
state, b tween the two frontiers of the British and the Burmese. The 
d of «Manipur levy, financed by the British Government 
and commanded by British officers, within the state may lead to 
some doubt. The circumsiances under which the Manipur Levy 
was raised have already been stated in the prewous chapter. The 
necessity of Manipur Levy from the British side ended after the 
annexation of Caehar and conclusion of the Anglo-Manipur treaty of 
1883. It was retained one year more under British control for the 
prevention of any uprising in Manipur, which might follow the death 
of Gambhir Singh. After one year when it was found that Nar Singh 
was capable of maintaining peace, the command and responsibility of 
the Manipur Levy was handed over to the Manipur Government in 
1835*. {Major Grant, Commandant of the Levy, after handing over 
his charge left Manipur. Capt, Gorden who had been serving as 
adjutant since 1827, was appointed by the British Government as 
Political Agent in Manipur. Besides bim another British Officer Capt, 
Pemberton was then serving in Manipur. He-- entered Manipur in 
1825 along with Gambhir Singh and since then he had been busy in 
coliecting information about Manipur. In 1835, he was appointed by 
the British Government as Joint Commissioner in- Manipur*. He was 
posted by the British Government “qr preservation of a friendly 
intercourse and as à medium of communication with the Manipur» 
Government and as occasion may require, with ihe Burmese authgri- 
ties on the frontier and nfore especially to prevent border feuds, which, 
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It is quite evident that the duty of the Political Ageftt in Manipy, 
was like that of an Ambassador. "Mr. Gordon remained as Political 
= in Manipur till his death in 1844, He was succeeded by 
” Mt-Culloch. As long as Nar Singh lived the Political Agent main- 
` tainéd strict neutrality .in the internal political affairs of Manipur. 
Their business also-was not affected by occasional political uprisings.° 


2 e e 
GONSPIRACY or MAHARANI KUMUDINI DEVI 


° Maharani Kumudini Devi was the mother of Prince Chandra 
Kirti. When Gambhit Singh died Chandra Kirti was only two 
years old. The Maharani always had an «pprehension lest the 
Regent Nar Singh should finally usurp the throne. There was, of 

course, no cause for such apprehension. The Maharani and her som 

were looked after with due honour. Debendra Singh, a brother of 

Nar Singh was very much jealous of ihe power and prosperity of 

Nar Singh. But in view of the popularity enjoyed by Nar Singh it 

was not possible for him to bring about his fall by a direct action. 

50 he thought it best to set the Maharani against the Regent. Some 

of his agents became successful in convincing her that Nar Singh 

would soon banish or murder Chandra Kirti and formally ascend “the 
throne. The Maharani who bad ajready such suspicion in her mind, 
blindly fell into that trap. She soon won over Thangal, Paosang, 

Mantrimayum Nabin Singh. Nabin Singh suggested by Debendra 

Singh presented before the Maharani a plot to murder Nar Singh and 

got her approval. Debendra, however remained always behind the 

scene without involving himself directly in all these affairs. His idea 
was that if Nar Singh was killed he could easily occupy the throne 
by removing Chandra Kirti. But in case the plan failed Chandra 

Kirti with bis mother would surely be banished. He would, there- 

fore, remain safe, and after the death of Nar Singh there would be 

no difficulty in his ascending the throne. 

e In 1844, one day while Nar Singh was deeply engaged in medita- 

tion in the temple of Govindaji, Nabin Singh, according to the 

preconceived pign went there to murder him. Fortunately Nar Singh 
could escape with his life, though severel¥ injured. Nabin Singh was 
caught and beheaded by the guards then and there.? According to 
the treaty of 1883 a road waq being constructed from Jirighat to 

Bishnupur with the co-operation of the governufent of Manipur and 

under the supervision of Capt Guthrie since 1837. The work con- 

 Vnued upto 18447? while Nar Singh was attacked by Nabin Singh, 
4--1946P— XII 
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s a: the poli tical agent Capt. Gordon nor his assistant was in thø 
"alley. They had been away _to visit the construction of the new 
road. * After the failure of that "plot the “Maharani with her son 
accompanied by Thangal and Paosang made her way to Cachar an 
placed herself and the son under, the protection of the British. At 
the time of their flight they avoided the new road. > the Political 
Agent d his assistant did not meet them on the - way. Nar Singh 
‘f susp cting the complicity of the Maharani in the attempt on his 


life did not hesitate to proclaim himself Raja, and although the 





+ 


British| Government were not quite satisfied with the arrangement it ° 


was alle wed to pass.” : 2 
s ° B 
Scale Entrance of Kukis in Manipur : 

6 





Large 
` The Kuki’s are a wandering race consisting of several tribes, 
different from the Manipuris and the Nagas. ‘‘ Their original home 
cannot be correctly ascertained, buf? there seem to be traces of them 
as far south as the Malaya Peninsula.” They were first heard of as 
Kokis,| in Manipur between 1830 and 1840; though tribes of the 
same race had long been subject to the Raja of Manipur. The new 
immig ants begun to pour into the hill tracts of Manipur from the 
south, fo large numbers driving away other inhabitants. Nar Singh 
had just then formally ascended the threne &nd there were still 
chances of intestine quarrels. Under, these circumstances, it was 
not goele for him, io cope with the situation. He sought the 
co-operation of the Political Agent Mo. Culloch. Mr. Mo. Culloch 
noticed sthat the Kukis had. been driven north by more powerful 
tribes ind that their first object was to secure land for cultivation, 
As they arrived, he settled them down in different places on the 
aa frontier, Mc. Culloch advanced them jarge sums from his 
own pocket, assigning different duties to each chief’s followers. 
Some were taken into irregular troops. Thus within a short period 
thousands of fierce Kukis were settled down as peaceful subjects of 
Manipur. Me. Culloch's success in this affair was highly appreciatefi 
T-both by ihe government of Manipur and the British i S 


The Maharani’s Appeal to the British Government : 





Tt has already been mentioned that the Maharani with prince 
Chandra Kirti, armving at Cachar, placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of the British Government. A small guard of sepoys was 
appointed for their, seeurity. For their support an allowance” of 

i ° 
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45. 100 was allowed to them from the Kubo compensation nueney:; 


They stayed nearly five years at Cachar. Daring this period ip 
Maharani to restore the throne to "Chandra Kirti made many. appli- 
wo to (he British Government. At that time they did not like 
" iO interfere in the internal affairs of Manipur and remained silent. 
Thé Maharani, thinking that the assistance of Capt. Jenkins, Com- 
missioner of Assam might be useful for her cause, proceeded - to 
Assam to consult with him. After she had some correspondence with 
him, she was advised to refer the matter to the Political Agent of 
e Manipur. Thus spending nearly a year in Assam she returned to 
Cachar, where she eens until the death of Nar Singh in 1850." 


-— 


Death of Nar Singh: ° 


° 
In the year 1850, Cholera broke out in the Manipur valley in 
epidemic form. Large numbers of people died of it. Maharaja Nar 
Singh was also attacked with, it and was taken in its toll. His 
brother, ‘‘ Debendra Singh, a man of less firmness and talent than 
Nar Singh, assumed the Raj, it is said in the Political Agent’s 
correspondence of the time, at the request of Nar Singh. According 
to the Manipuri authorities, Nar Singh was averse to his succeeding 
him desired the restoration of Gambhir Singh's eon Chandra Kirti 
Singh. He is said, also to have exhorted his three sons to proceed to 
Cachar, and render every assistance in their power to further this 
end." Debendra Singh, however, did not jose a moment to capture 
the power as soon as Nar Singh died. The three sons of Nar Singh 
immediately fled to Cachar and were Pa to be m communica- 
tion with the party of the Chandra Kirti Singh.’ 

The ancestors of Brahmin community bearing the titles of 
‘Brajamayum’ aud ‘Anoubam’ came to Manipur during the time of 
Gambhir Singh, those of ‘Kulinmayum’ and ‘Gosainmayum’ came 
during the time of Nar Singh. A certain Brahmin came from 
Shantipur. He came to be known as Brajamayum since he worsbip- 
wed Gopalji. ‘Anaubam’ came from a Brahmin family of Agartala. 
Kulinmayum came*from a ‘Kulin’ Bandopadhyaya family of Baraha- ` 

* nagar near Calcutta. ‘Gosainmayum’ also came from Shantipur 
from a Goswami family. Acharya Drahfoin also came from Khara- 
daha in Assam. In Manipur he came to be known as ' Warilibam,' 
meaning story-teller.!* .. 

* Maharaja Nar Singh was a patron of Kirtan. * The style of Kirtan 
known as ‘Nipa-palla’ was highly doveloped in his time. All the 
participants of this kirtan are males, "They put on large turban 
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‘mala’ | and large folded cloth. “Dhop-malla’ which is held at the 
¿ime df Jhufon-jatra was introduced at the time of Gambhir Singh 
and War Singh. The idea of “that ‘palla-kirtan’ originated from 
el Krishnadas Goswami. The princesses of tbe royal famiy 
used tp participate in “Jala. keli’ (devotional play in water) and ~ 
“Rasheswari-palla’. Generally "the princesses of Nar Singh’s family 
used,to perform ‘Jala-keli’ acting as Krishna and Radha and throw- 
ing water in each other's body. ‘The princ€sses of Jai Singh’s family 
buefesod to play ‘Rasha’ with Sri Krishna singing the songs of 
‘Rasheswari-palla’ " Nar Singh thus not belonging to the direct e 
royal line enjoyed the warmth of his people's heart on account of 
his versatile qualities and contributions. His descendants also bear 
the title of Rajkumar. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL'CITY OF VENICE. ^ 


P * 
Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 
° 


. 

Venice is a dream city for poets and artists. Its structure is 
fantastic. Its old history aud artistic greatness have given the city 
a special importance. Inspite of the passing of time this city remains 
unique in the world. The topographic position .is very peculiar and 
stikes the eye of visitors, no matter if they are come by sea, land or. 
air. 


The lagoon which surrounds. Venice is connected with the sea 

š by means of the Lido-Canal and the Malamocce-Canal. During 
spring and autumn, when Scirocco winds blow, then the usual water- 
level rises in the canals and some-times overflows the narrow lanes. 
The people have tried to stréngthen--the. basic structures of their 
houses by using large planks of wood, in order to isolate the walis. 


In the modern age of technical advancement? we can still enter 
Venetian homes by using the water-route. The lagoon is not 
disturbed by the noise of the mainland. There are no cars im the 
centre of the city and yet it is a paradox, when we recall that it 
possesses the biggest autogarage in Europe. We never see horses 
or coaches here. Instead of trams and autobuses there are motor- 
boats and steam-boats known as ‘motoscafi’ aud ‘vaporetti,’ plying up 
and down the canals. The gondola with its gay gondoliers still 
remain the chief means of transportation in this city. ° 

Venice is composed of one hundred islands. There are about 
one hundred and fifty canals and four hundred bridges. These groups 
of islands have given the city a kind of a-pear-shape intersected in 
the centre by the ‘Canal Grande’. There are also about 2,500 small 
lanes. | 
There is a stip of land on the East side known as the Lido. 

This is a famous summer resort and has a wonderful beach for 
* swimming. If forms ~a natural dam which protects the city from 
being wiped away by the sea. Venice i$ so charming that it always 
attracts visitors to. this oasis of beauty and peace. But the city does ` 
not live on its ancient, historic and artistic past alone. The 
. Venetians are conscious that it is not possible tọ live on memories. 
Sq they have built up an industrial centre at Marghera and a trade 
centre at Mestre. The beautiful palaces, glorious monuments and 
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IA; that decorata this city are surrounded on the outskirts by 
factories and*industrial plants. Hence we see, that the world-wide 
reputadion which Venetian comuteite used to enjoy, still maintains 
its position up to this day. | | | ^A | 
; , < 

x HISTORIC GLIMPSES: ° 


Dering the time of the Holy Roman Empire, the lagoon ‘Veneta’ 


was scantily inhabited by fishermen and* farmers. With foreign 
invasio s and pressure from without, the inhabitants receded more 
and 2 into the mainland, The Huns and the West Goths flocked e 
into the country and formed new settlemests there. Venice is 
supposed to have been built in the year 451. The Venetian people 
began to elect their rulers. The first Doge of Venice was Paola, 
Lucio Anafesto. | n | 
= Venice came under the influence of. Byzantine culture. Its 
eae grew and it formed a natural link between the Byzantine 
and ie Holy Roman Empire. Its special geograpbical position 
favoured commercial expansion. Pirates were driven out of the 
Dalmatian coast. The Republic of Venice- won great repute and 
enjoyed] privileges. In 1177 it was able to play a diplomatic part in 
the ‘reconciliation policy between Pope Alexander III and Barbarossa. 
Political and historical greatness inspired the Venetians to join the 
fourth Crusade bound for the Holy Land. 
E pie gained in importance during the Crusades. It took part 
in the conquest of Constantinople The island of Crete belonged to 
its possessions. At this epoch, it reached the zenith of its glory. 
Veneti n traders came to the shores of India and the Far East. 
Marco iPolo went to China. All kinds of costly materials and 
precious metals were brought back from ihe East. i 
Inj the political field Venice changed from a democratic to an 
aristocratic government. Only nobles belonging to the highest caste 
were allowed to govern the Republic. The rules and regulations 
of its regime were written down in the Golden Book in 1297. It 
became, a rival to other Italian sea-ports, like fer instance Genoa, 
and expanded its territory to the mainland. It soon included Treviso, * 
Padua, bene Brescia And*Bergamo under its jurisdiction. So its 
territory extended from the Swiss frontier up to the Adriatic Sea. 
Cyprus! was won in 1489. Venice had,to put up a hard fight in order 
to keep its possessfons. Its position was weakened, when another. 
route was discovered to India, viz., around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Gradually it lost its trade. monopoly with India and the Middle East. 

| | 
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, 
a Theriseof Napoleon and the spread of his democratic ifleas 
were a death blow to its aristocratic and consefvative Governmeys 
and lead to its fall. The whole province passed into the hafids of 
ùe Austrians in 1806. But the love for freedom made every one fight 
bravely against foreign rulers. In 1866, Venice was re-conquered 
, and became a province of Italy. 


ARCHITECTURE ! 


The architecture gf Venice is manifold and its real charm lies 
in harmonious diversity. Due to its trade with the Hast and its 
connection with the Byzantine Empire, it is not surprising that many 
"of its churches and palaces have oriental architectum, The Basilica 
of San Marco is a typical example. Some other churches were 
influenced by Renaissance architecture. The business-houses along 
the ‘Canal Grande’, like the Fondaco dei Turchi are also Byzantine 
in shape. The monks of the Begging Order brought Gothic 
architecture to Venice as seen in the church of Safat Peter and Paul, 
with its pillar-shaped steeples, this is different from the Byzantine 
churches with cu polas. 


The later Gothic architecture can be seen in the different palaces 
that give a special significance to the city. Here we can mention 
the Ca d'oro and the T'oseare and Pisani Palaces. The Venetians 
loved this kind of architecture and this explaing why the Renaissance 
came in vogue so much later. In the second half of the fifteenth 
century, we find Lambardo Coducci and Rizzo constructing new 
palaces and charcbes. The eastern part of the Dogen Palace, the 
Library and the Vendramin and Frimani Palaces belong to this 
epoch. 


During the Middle Ages sculpiural works came from Byzantine, 
Artists made reliefs on church and palace-walls and chiselled designs 
eout of stone. All forms of plastic came from the Orient, as is seen 
in the corner decotations of the Dogen Palace. At the time of the 
* Renaissance, Antonio Rizzo was the architect of the Dogen Palace. 
The figures of Adam and Eve were ‘his creations. Many of the 
frescos and reliefs in the Dogen Palace were executed by Venetians 
like Mantegna. Bellini was, specially known for his new type of 
. Madonna figures. Tintoretto and Veronese made .uses of the 
wonderful Italian colour-schemes in their paintings that have become 
„immortal. i 
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“fosaic art also came from Byzantine. The decorations of Sar, 


| 


Marco and tke*Dom}s of Murano and Torcello bear testimony to this 


kind of rt. To f 


The glass- blowing industry established on the island of Murang _ 
and started in the middle of the thirteenth century is very famous. 
Venetian elass is still much appreciated all over the world. Silk- 
‘weaving! is also of a high standard. These rich silks and brocades 
did not only constitute the wearing-apparel of wealthy ladies, but 
were slo used for export purposes. Even Venetian lace that had 
been in vogue during the Middle Ages has still retained its former ° 
popularity. The leather work of Venice ‘is very well-known. 
Venetian furnitures belonging to the aristocratic sociely are very 
beautiful. P | ° 

Tt is interesting to walk through the small lanes and look into 
fine ee displayed with lovely articles at night. Exquisite 
jewellery can be purchased here and gold is cheap as compared to 
other i uropean cities. The open air cafés on the fan Marco Square 
are filled with peoples The promenade along. the ‘Canal Grande’ is 
crowded in “the evenings, when people walk to and: fro from one 
palace to another. There are a number of bridges on this promenade 
and everybody stops to see the famous Bridge of Sighs, adjoining the 
Dogen 'Palace. The prison-windows and the torture chambers of the 
Dogen Palace look on to the Bridge of Sighe. The promenade along 
the ‘Canal Grande’ leads to the Luna Park, which is the amusement 
centre of Venice. Here there are many merry- go-rounds and similar 
atractifas for young and old. There are café-terraces and people sit 
here watching passers-by. 

Thb Rialto Bridge is huge and monumental with many steps 

. leading] to the top. It is situated in a congested part of the town 
and after walking through many narrow lanes, one is suddenly taken 
by surprise; to see the huge bridge appearing before one’s eyes. On 
either side of the bridge there is a large market-place, filled with 
hundreds of stalls. Everything can be bought here, It is an open-" 
air bazar and adds to the particularity of the city. Itis fascinating e 
to go shopping here. " | 

The people are friendly and care-free. The food is excellent 
with delicious gravies which are very palatable for the Indian taste. 
Tt is a tourist town and one can find people from all over the world. , 
Chinese, Japanese, Americans, Africans, Tšuropeans, Indians mingle 
in the ee and make d gay picture. | : 
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Venice is a city with a charm of ita own. it is nice toe visit 
“this city of bridges and canals in early spring and &ujumn. Then 
the climate is not too warm and tlhe is a cool ean breeze blowing 
ever the city. Ona warm, mild night, when the stars are "shining 
`x the silvery moon iclear and bright then one should walk down 
to dhe square of San Marco and gaze'at the brilliant illumination of 
lights all around. Whoever has seen Venice on such a night will 
never forget it and it willremain one of the finest souvenirs dot all 
times to come. 
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Moreover, aw objection has been raised that it isan impossible 
feat to instruct all chaste words, one after another, since chaste and 
have not been properly defined. This objection bas 
been mel since it-has been elaborately stated before that the essence 
of haste nd unchaste words is directly cognised or inferred. On the 
basis of this essential property, regulative injunctions may be easily , 
framed. pies ail sophistical arguments centering round the defi- 
nition of where of a word have been silenced. The definition 
of a chasi e word is this. A chaste word,is such as obeys the rulés of 
grammarjand is expressive. Thus flië chastity of a word is expressive- 
ness coupled with obedience to the rules of grammar. This common 
property behaees like a universal, e.g., the universal of cowness. It 
belongs t all individuals coming under the same class. Or, chastity 
is not a universal. But it isa common property like the essence of 
all: cooks (pácakatva). Though it is not a univergal yet it serves the 
durpose of a differentia, since the common property of all individuals 
belonging to a class i8 a distinguishing mark. The net result is that 
all general statements about chaste words may be made on the 
strength of this common property. In other words, generalisation of 
ail chaste "words i is possible. 

Or, though we agree to your proposal that the chastity of a word 
is its expressiveness yet the rule, “One should use chaste words only” 
deserves applieation. An objection may be raised to ihis effect that as an 
unchaste| word, being noi expressive, has no chance to be used, what is 
the utility of the above rule? Though an unchaste word is not expres- 
sive yet fhe use of such words is not impossible. Let us take a hypo- e 
thetical Gase. On hearing an unchaste word, a persën may remember 
a chaste| word. He may doubt whether the word convbys a sense or | 
not. Relying on the benefit of this doubt the use of unchaste words 
may be in vogue. In order to do away with such possibilities, the 
above rule will be significant. Now, a maw difficulty arises. A regu- 
lativo injunction has Both positive and negative imports. But in this» 
case the} import of the said Injunction is, truly speaking, negative. 
Thus it is more of the nature of a parisamkhyd vidhi than that of a, 

| , 


' | 
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s Viyana vidhi since its function is mainly negative. Hence, ansinjunc- 


tion 1s saddled with the functions of two Io of iniunc- 

tioņs The objectors think that Ti is objectioMable to hold that an 
~~ discharges two functions. But our contention is that "such 
°  "tunclioning on the part of an injunction is not objectionable. 

° -Let us discuss another objection raised by our opponents. ‘The 
purport of their criticism is as follows :—-The Vedic sentences which 
speak of the reward os fhe punishment of an action are means to an 
end. They enjoy no independence. Thus, they are only recom- 
ə  inendatory in their character. As merit or demerit has no connection 
with rites suggested by recomiuendatory sentences so one who employs 
either chaste or unchaste words acquires ngither merit nor demerit 
thereby. This is the sum and substance of the above objection. But 
the above objection does not stand to reason. Thtugh a recommen- 
datory sentence is not an end in itself yet it insists upon the restricted 
use of chaste words. Now, if one follows it, he acquires merit. But 
the use of unchaste words is a violation of injunction, t.e., the above 
rule. Hence, a person who empioys unchaste words commits a sin. 
The result is that demerit accrues to him. Now, our opponents may 
criticise this solution. He may point out that the recommendatory 
sentence “Juhü is to be made up of leaves" should have alsó con- 
nection with merit, or. demerit. In other words, if one follows the 
instruction, given by the recommendatory sentence, he should acquire 
merit and if one does not follow it, he should commit a sin. Our 
answer to this charge is this that if sucita consequence happens, 
wherein lies a defect? Let us clarify the ‘standpoint of th» Naiyà. 
yikas. ` The Naiy&yikas do not accept the division of the recommen- 
datory sentences into two classes, viz., fruitful and fruitless. They 
have also shown that the constituent words of a recommendatory 
sentence convey a distinct meaning and purport and ditfer from those 
who believe in the hypotheses that there are fruitless recommendatory 
sentences in the explanation of these words. This point has been 
discussed before. Let us stop here. Hence, the Naiyayikas hold that 
recommendatorye sentences such as "Ifa word is properly employed, 
* it fulfils our, desires in the next world” are fruitful. The above 
recommendatory sentence, cited by us, points to the study of the 
sciénce of grammar, since if one does not go through grammar, he 
can hardly use chaste and correct words. Thus, the purport of the 
above sentence is that one should read grammar. Itis virtually an 
injunction. The other recommendatory sentences should be inter- 
preted in this light. V | | : 
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“"Bbe| opponents have Ae raised a question; viz., “Why has not. 


" inl, ns thd author of grammatical sütras, mentioned the 
utility of the study ofgrammar’’.”. Such an objection does not lgnd us 
in difficulty, since the people of all over India from the . i y, 
region up to the Cape Comorin know very well that grammar is anci 
lary to the Vedas. If the Vadas are useless then let them who ‘are 
ignorapt of the Vedas be blessed. All Vedic acts which yield tangible 
and transcendental results will be given *up. The baser persons 
who fali outside the pale of four castes will win a victory over us. 

' Now, let us turn our attention to the other aspect of the problem. e 
If the study of the Vedas is fruitful, the Vets along with ‘their 
ancillary 'Sclences serve, our purpose. The accessory sciences have 
got! no v utility to materialise. There is no need of assuming , 


any separate mission: which they fulfil. Nobody ceres to expect a 
‘distinct 
subordinate to the Daréa-Pirnamasa, sacrifice. As Panini, the 
author of grammatical sütras, is aware of the character of the science 
of grammar, he has made no mention of its utility, | 

, But Ihe commenfators on the Sütras of Panini have shown the 
principal utility of grammar and other utilities which follow from 
it in order to promote the interést of their audience. Hence, nobody 
should be taken to task. 

| Now, the objectors may put questions, viz., "How has grammar 
become selling to the Vedas? What benefit do the Vedas derive 
from grammar? But these are very trifling questions. The questions 
like, the above ones do not stand to reason since either the Vedas 
and their &neillaty sciences are eternal or they have been composed 
by God. m we should prove how Panini, Pingala, Paráéara, 
etc. are d signated as authors of several sciences. ‘They are so called 
becduse they have composed them either concisely or elaborately. 
Butireally|pspeaking, the meaning of the Vedas and its knowledge 
stand on the same footing with the Vedas. They are either eternal 
or owe their existence to God. Hence, nobody should be taken 
to task on this issue. The sources of knowledges which comprise 
the Vedas and their ancillary sciences within them are «counted to be * 
fourteen in number. ° 

‘Phe sources of knowledge are fourteen in € They 
are as follows: “The four Vedas, six ancillary sciences, Mimarhsi, 
the , extensive scienee of logic, the Ptranas and the codes , 
of Law (Dharmagistras) constitute the sources of knowledge. 
Han sophistical arguments have been put forward against the re. | 


| ! 


ruit from the Prayüja sacrifice since a Praydja sacrifice is 
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figement of words. They simply exhibit verbosity but do not stfnd ` 
upon the solid rock of reality. The objectors pave” s#id before, 
“Whieh, word falls outside the rahge of chaste’ words? What 1 is 
| refinement of a word?" In order to avoid all tbese problems 
' we" do not subscribe to the hypothesis that the.science of grammar 
, owes ‘its existence to the usages of ihe authoritative persons. We 
ane already stated that the science of grammar is co-eternal with 
the Vedas. Though the acience of grammar is eternad yet it might 
have been taken up by an ignorant person in the obscure past and 
emight have been passing through the circle of ignorant persons. 
Thus the science of grammar has a little significance. In order to 
meet this possible objection we hold that theescience of grammar 
ig based upon the usages of the cultured persons as the ur literature 
is based upon the Vedas. This literature prescribes “such duties as* 
have been enjoined by the Vedas and does never prescribe such 
ones as have been enjoined, by books other than the Vedas. The 
words which have been taught by the science of grammar as chaste 
ones are seen to be used as such by the cultured pergous; ‘just as the 
teaching of the medical science that a sick person is eured of his. 
malady taking myrobalan is corroborated .by the practice of reliable 
persons. Panini has not composed the science of grammar having 
Jearnt it from the cultyred personages. Caraka has not also composed 
his medical treatise, having ascertained the properties of various 
substances by means of the experimental method since the beginning 
of the cultured persons cannot be traced out. Thus, the fallacy. 
of a vicious circle is met. The science of grammar does not originate 
from the cultured persons. 

The objectors have pointed out many incorrect usages of the 
cultured persons. They have also referred to a list of unchaste words 
which have been used by the ancient sages. Witb regard to these 
iliustrations the expert linguists have shown the line of defence, In 
order to restrain the unnecessary enlargement of this volume we 
cat short all these discussions. | 

The objectors have found fault with the definitions of a verb 
ànd a non-inflected word and with the rules which govern case-endings 
etc. Many erudite scholars have reviewéd the said criticisms and 
given a fit reply to them. Now, it may be objected that these reviews 
may be re-examined and so on,ead infinitum. In other words, no 
decision will be arrived at. The objection does not hold good, since 
the path which has been shown by the expert Jinguists is free from 
disturbances created by the thieves in the shape of destructive critics, 
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*. If we follow the above line of defence then the other objections 
naised by. oùr » are also met with. The said objections are as 
follows: The treatige of grantar is incomplete since it does not 
confain a few words such as fobhà, cirna, varenya, ganeya, bhrajise 
ikāndiştka etc. The science of grammar falls short of the definitffons™ 
of: memory, doubé, illusion, etc. These defects have been imágined 
‘by esome critics. These objections have been throughly answered 
by thle grammarians themselves in thet pwn works. 

The Sütra of Brhaspati is no sütra at all. It is not worth 
considering. He has demonstrated his vain scholarship by advancing. 
a few sophistical arguments which have been manufactured by his 
,pure imagination. We need not enter into the contents of his argu- 
ments since they are simply annoying. 

: In fine, th® science of grammar is stainless by its very nature 
‘and is elegant. It cannot be soiled if one throws the dust of slander 


at i. 


| 
| ‘THE STUDY OF Gram AR 18 CoMPULSORY 


The seience of grammar should be studied by all sinca it is the 
pur éil of ail sciences and is held in esteem by all persons. It isa 
means to four human ends. One who wishes to realise them should 
study! it. Moreover, one who intends to c galery over polished 
language should study it. 

' Water is purer than the earth. Verses of the Vedas are purer 
than |water. The great sages have stated that the science of grammar 
pe a similar place among the three Vedas, viz., the Simaveda, 
ihe Yajurveda and the Reveda. - 

| t has also been said to eulogise the science of grammar. The 
‘persons who have sanctified their mouth (tongue) by studying grammar 
are g ds but not men. They are gods who, having assumed the 
formsiof human beings, stalk on this earth, | 

" is better to be born as mute: whales in the miry deep water 
than |te be born as men whose speech is not refined by the study ef 





grammar. 
| Manu, also, has said in his own work that a scholar who is well 
‘versed in the science of grammar and a scholar who is wellup i in thé 
abl ites system purify their lineage. He says that he, who can 
analyse a word, and he, who cawecorrectly interpret the Vedic 
sentences employed in sacrifices, sanctify their lineage. ‘ 
_ Puspadanta has algo said to this effect. I have been cursed by 


the goddess Durga. As a result of it my citizenship from the city 
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of Siva has been cancelled. Wretched as Tam I lend the ic ofsa 
captive. If] am to be born in the next life on thisgdirtf garth full 
of misgues then I may seé the light of day in dúch a place where 
aN are filled up with the charming utterances of grammariafs— 
""uitetances which are as cléan as me flow of milk-emitting sprays 
Oct sweet nectar. : 

These who have closely studied the science of grammar and 
_ obtained mastery over refuted language may have an easy access 
to the Vedic words. which -have diverse forms. Other persons also 
emay thoroughly understand the meaning of the Vedas with the aid 
of the Vedic lexicon (Nirukta) which is intimately connected with 
the Vedas. How isit that the Vedas shall not be the source of 
wid knowledge? Th other words, 1s there any sense in the objection 
that the Vedas will remain for ever a sealed book? # 

The Vedic collection and the science of grammar do not mutually 
depend upon each other. One can independently learn the science . 
of grammar. If he acquires proficiéney in language he cali clear! ly 
undersiand the meaning of the Vedie texis. Thus, the charge of 
mutual dependence is answered. 

. Those who have not swerved an inch from the proper line of 
expression and remain devoted to the Vedas have held the science of 
grammar in esteem. How can the etefhal science of grammar which 
has been recognised by Patafijali, the celebrated teacher, enjoy the 
same status with the grammar of rustic words? 


9 


Tar CONCLUDING PORTION 


The barbarians have an access to a few loopholes. They have 
proclaimed loudly the falsity of the eternal Sastras and heaped con- 
iumely on them by means of demonic language. We have refuted 
all their charges. The truth of the Vedas remains unshaken. 

In fine, we have discussed the four sources of valid knowledge, 
viz., perception, inference, comparison and verbal testimony in 
accordance with the traditional point of view. Let those who will 
¿et upon these sources of valid knowledge realise their ends of life. 


The sixth chapter of Nyaya-manjari ends here. 
The logical portion of Nyàya-manjari ends here. 
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The principle of identity has been variously formulated. From .the* 
point of view of logical operations most of the formulations are, however, 
orthldss,—worthless mot because the formulations are incorrect or the 
indérlying principle is untrue, but because these formulations are logically 
By cha¥acterising them as logically sterile we mean to say that 
'e nob capable of any deductive development, which is useful for 
logical operations. It is true that most logicians pay liberal tributes to 
the ‘principle of identity. But thev principle is mostly represented as an ` 
‘idle member of ihe dignified trinity of traditional logic. Of the many 
enunei Lions consider, for instance, the one put forward by Bradley who 
ou Sigwart says that “ Truth is ab all times true” or ‘‘ once true 


srs 


— 


te 


iwaya rue, once false always false. Truth is not only independent of 
2 e, but it dóes not depend upon change and chance. No alteration in 
r time, no possible difference of any evet or context, can make 
truth falsehood. If that which I ‘say is really true, then i& stands for 
ever A Ignoring the question of time unnecessarily 2 introduced in the 
~ ozmulation, Bradley’s enunciation may more simply be restated 
as ''if p, then p" and “if -p, then -p”, where “p” signifies any pro- 
sontes and ‘‘-p’’ “not p". In other words, the identity principle is 
interpreted as a principle of propositional determination i,e. as a state- 
ment of the defining mark of ''proposition". Thus anything is a pro- 
position that may be either true or false, but not both. The above 
formulation is certainly useful as indicating a principle of propositional 


sia A as a formula expressive of the unambiguity of the act of 


pace 






judgment. Again, it cannot be questioned that, however formulated, 
the ide tity principle is a necessary condition of sound reasoning, that we 
cannot jstart to state and reason unless we initially pay our regards to, 
this dignitary of traditional logie; But, it may be asked, is this all that 


may be said in favour of this principle? 


| - 
1 Bradley : The Principles of Logic (IT edn-) Yel. I, chap. V, sec. 5. 
2 The concept of time is here not only unnecessary, it also clouds the notion of identity. 
It is perhaps worth noting, parenthetically, that to remove a possible confusion in this 
connection, Bosanqueb Did the distinction “between tbe time of predication and the 
time in predication. See his Zogic (IT edn.) vol. T, see. T, iii. 
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It is not necessary to considor other formulations df which sone, ib is, 


trhe, are less objectionable than others, For Bradley's engnciation is the 
type of most of the formulations of the identity principe whiclf, therefgge, 
are a®@@arren as Bradley’s. We have said that most formulations are 
ren. ‘“‘Most’’ has been used with a view to making some notable 
exceptions é.g., the formulations of Lejbniz and Boole.” Freed from the 
metaphysical implications, Leibniz’s formulation comes to the statement: 
=y when and only when everything that may be said about one ef the 
p things, z or y, may also be Said about the other. Weare not, in the 
present paper, concerned with the merits of the formulation of Leibniz. 
e It may, however; be incidentally noted that by Leibniz's formulation 
may be justified the rule of substitution and the properties of reflexivity, 
symmetry and tr aiisitivity of the identity and equivalence relation. Beole 
formulates the identity principle as v=x, This formula is not an idle 
*brineiple in the Boolean system, Boole transforms thig traditional law 
of thought to an active principle which determines the nature of logic as 
distinguished from other studies. In fact, 22=z isa corner stone of the 
Boolean system of logic. The most important thing about this formula- 
tion is that though the formula applies to all possible objects of thought, 
in Boole’s hands it has become an instrument that uniquely determines 
the character of logic as distinguished from other deductiwe systems. 
Again, Bocle’s formulation makes the identity principle a firm base of 
the most important method of reasoning in the logic of classes. Ü 
In what follows we shall use the expressions: logic, Boolean logie, 
algebra of classes, class: calculus, Boolean algebra etc, as synonymous; 
similarly ''algebra ", “ ordinary algebra ", ''algebra of numbers” etc. 
will be used as synonymous expressions. In section II Boole’s symbolism 
will be explained, the meaning of z?—* will be explained in section III, 
and section IV will show the importancé of z22=z as forming the basis of 
the most important method of reasoning—the method of elimination of a 
certain symbol from given premisses. 


II 
According to Boole, all the operations of verbal language, as an 
instrument of statement and reasoning, may be conducted by the follow- 
ing non-verbal symbols; 
° (a) literal symbols like z, y, z etc. used to represent names of things; 
eL) signs of operations as +, x etc. used to signify the processes by 


3 Another notable exception is Jevons’s rule of substitution of similars. In his logic 
Jevons takes identity as a fundamental relation rather than class inclusion and exclusion. 
But we have omitted Jevons’s formulation, for Jevons's system is to a great extent based on 
the works of Boule;--Jevons himself admits this: the forms of my system may in fact be 
reached by divesting his (Boole’s) systerp gf a mathematical dress... Pure Logic p. 3- 


Similarly the Russell-Whitehead formulation of the identify principle closely , follows 
ieibniz’s ‘identity of indiscernibles'' subjected to certain necessary restrictions.—Principia 
yol. 1, p. 51. 
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which nadnes are combined or resolved so as to form new names; fc) the 
sign of identity, =, used to combine names so as to form propositions. 
@’) A lHüietalsymihlisealled a glass-symbol when if is used to signify 
a! clase ame or, divéetly, a class. Thus z symbolises thé class $9 the 
class Y ate. (¢.g., the name man or the class signified by ''man'). Clas 
symbols|are also called elective pymbols. Tor a class is, in Boolean 
terminology, the result of an act of election of individuals according to the œ 
presenge or absence of an attribute or a set of ntiributes. By “election” 
it may be noted, Boole means whatis mefu& by “‘selection’’. If we 
elect, for example, the X's (say, men) we get the class X (man) which is . 
ta be s mbolised by z. That is, od symbol e in 1 ther’ given instance, e 
represents indifferently either ‘‘man’’ or man. 
i 





* 


^ (bh: X, Y ete. may be regarded as the results of single acts of 
election ; hence 2, 7 ve may be treated as representatives of what may e 
bé called simple clesses. Ib should be noted that the notion of simplicity - 
is relative, a thing is more or less simple m relation to another thing, a 
class is simple in relation to another class. Now, the results of single 
acts ol election may be variously cotfibined. Thus, & second aet of 
election|may be performed on an already elected class (we speak in- 
differently of electing individuals and electing class), For instance, 
when X jis a dass (say, white things) we may, by a second act of election, 
get the | X's that are Y (y stands for, say, sheep) i.e., the class XY such 
that fY!s s are members of the class XY. Or, given the class Y we may 
form th class YX by electing all Y's that are X, This newly elected 
class will be expressed by y xz. The combination of two or more elective 
symbols z, y, etc. in the form mx x etc. will, in other words, express 
the class of things to whieh the names signified by z, y, elc, are together 
P yi i.e., the members of the class signified by z x y are also members 
of the basses represented by z and y. The operation of combining two 
or more elass-symbols, x, y, 2 etc, in the form awxyxzx ete. is called 
logical prultiplication and the expression z x y X 2 X ete, the logical product 
of z, y, 2, ete. Now, itis a well-established convention in mathematics 
to omit| the sign x when the elements between which itis to be used 
are variables (also when of two elements one is a variable). Thus, in the 
ordinary, algebra we write ab instead of axb, In Boolean algebra too 
this practice is followed, t.e., the multiplication sign is replaced by thee - 
mere juxtaposition of symbols. E.g. for «xy we shall fgree to write xy, 

^ The| symbol + is called the sign of aggregation orslogieal addition. ° 
It symbolises ‘‘and’’—the verbal sign of conjunction, and “or”—the verbal 
symbol ifor alternation. E.g. if «=men* and y=women, then z+ = 
‘men and women’’, or (men or women". In translating + in the verbal 
language, + is to be replaced by “and” if ib forms a part of the expression. 


4 Ty such case ie., when =" is used between an elective symbil and s verbal 
symbol, ‘=’? is to be réad as “stgnds £ for the name (or the class signified by the name)”. 
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ings as the subject of a proposition, but “or” is to be substituled for 
‘+ if this sign forms a p SE the expression for J: ° s Eg. 
in ‘reg are z”, += and; but in "ris", mora a The 

` x+y is called the T sum of @ and y; similarly, (c3) " 

^ he logieal sum of. (x+y) and z. It must be noted that two classes 
X antl Y may be added if and only if the classes are exclusive; if anything 
is AY then x+y is not interpretable. That is, in Boolean logie "and" 
and ‘‘or’’ (i.e. +) are taken an the exclusive sense ; the sign + may be 
put between two (or more) elective symbols when and only when the 

I classes signified are exclusive. So a+a, y+y etc., or zy when tho 

classes X and Y overlap are generally uninterpretable in Boolean logic. 


The operation of aggregating or collecting parts into wholes suggests 
the opposite operation of exclusion, exception or logical subtraction. The 
"sign of exception is expressed in ordinary language by ‘‘gxcept’’ e.g. “all 
men except Asiatics’’ excludes Asialies from the class signified by ''man'^ 
In Boolean logic the operation of exception is expressed by the minus 
sign, —. Thusa—y represents, tlre above expression when z=men and 
y=Asiatics. It must be noted that exclusion presupposes, inclusion, t.e., 
any class Y may be subtracted from a class X when and'only when Y is 
included in X. In other words, x —3 implies <—ay; z—3 is net interpret- 
able if xy is not equal to y. Comparing the three opérations symbolised 
by “+”, x? and —" we may sum up thus: ''—-"' presupposes *that 
the subtracted class is included in the class wherefrom the exclusion is 
made, the elective symbols to be combined by “+” must represent classes 
that are exclusive, and ''x"' or juxtaposition may be used without any 
such restriction, i.e,, the classes multiplied may besinclusive or exclusive, 

Tt will be noticed’ that the mathematical law of commutation for 
multiplication, ey=yz, and for addition, x +y =y +z, hold also when a, y 
ele, are elective symbols. Thus, white sheep (zu) —sheéep that are white 
(ya), man and women (#@+y)=woman and man (y +z). Again, elective 
symbols satisfy the distributive Jaw of multiplication over addition, 
a(et y)e ext zy, and over subtraction, e(@—-y)=aee—zy. E.g , leb a= 
men, y- women and z= European; then European men aa women 
(2(e+y))=Huropean-men and Buropean-women (zz +z). Similarly, with 
the distributive law cf multiplication over subtraction. Elective symbols 
also satisfy the law ef association for addition, a+ (b+c)=(a+b)+c, and 
efor multiplication, a(bc) = (ab)c. 

(c): The sign of identity, =, is used for the formation of propo- 
sition out of elective symbols. Propositions are not mere collections: 
of verbal symbols. They assert certain relations between what the verbal 
symbols signify; when they dt ° not assert, they aye possible assertions, 
fn Aristotelian logic this relation is expressed By "belongs tow ‘tig. 
predicated of'' and their negatives, and in traditignal logic by “is”, “are” 
and their negatives. Boole uses the identity sign, =, lo represent the 
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bregted as equations “the stays (z) are the suns (y) and planets (2)"' 
will d expressed in the Boolean "system as m=%w-+z. Incidentalée from 
—9-2 follows NEN. which is the representation of “the stars exeg 

dhe planets are the suns"' 
We are now in a noua to aids the principle z^ = z. 


- III 


We have seen that the. combination of two éleotive- symbols z and y < 
in theiform, vy signifies the whole class of things to which the names 
represented by zw and y are together applicable. “Now, if two symbols e 
signify |the same class then their product will signify the class that either 
of them taken alone would signify. E.g., the verbal'symbols man and 
featherless-bipeds severally signify the same class. So if e=men, ye 
feather ess bipedsẹ then zy-z, or, xy — y. As æ signifies what is signified 
by y we may, in the above equations, substitute æ for y. And we have 
45-2 or, following the practice of ordinary algebra of writing æ? for 
LL, ed . d 

The above equation has apparently no ‘analogue in ordinary algebra. 
Ib states the principle that the result of a given act of election performed 
twice ig the game as that of the same act performed once. That is, an 
elective symbol multiplied by itself? is identical with the symbol itself. 
Or what comes to the same thing, an idea repeated twice is the same as’ 
the initial idea itself. Repitition does not add anything to the idea, at 
least adything that is logically significant. Thus, if we elect all X's and 
then elect.X’s from the class X for the second time the result is that of 
the firat act of election vez., the class X. This principle is not, however, 
peculiar to non-verbal symbols.  Repitition of a verbal symbol too neither 
heightens a quality nor strengthens an assertion c.g., “good, good man” 
means, b. logical purposes, what is meant by “good man” 

Wd have said that the equation «*=2 has no ee ?.0,, is not 
interpretable, in .the ordinary algebra. But this statement is not, strictly 
speaking, true, For the equation z*=z also holds in the algebra of 
ale. under certain conditions; it holds if and only if z admits of the 
value 0 or 1 (note that 0*—0, 1?=1), We may, then, conceive of an 
algebra| in which the variables, admit only of the values O and 1. Laws 
of such an algebra will be identical with those of the logic of which 2? =z is 
an unique principle. The symbols 0 and 1, then, have a place and are? 
interpretable in logic. The algebra of numbers will coincide with (the 
algebra| of) logie when and n when, the variables take only 0 and 1 
às their values. 

Thb symbol 0 as used in ordinary “algebra saeia the law Oy=0 


whatéver number y may represent. The question is: how are we to 
a 


| Š For simplicity we speak indifferently of multiplying (or adding) classes as well as of 
multiplying (or adding) symbols. 





‘assertive tie viua. "a That is, in Boolean logic propositions dfe 


| ó, 
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Snterpret O if logic is to conform to the above law 23 0 2 Ihe int rpre- 


tation must obviously satisfy the condition that the plass signified by Oy 
is i&amtical with the ciass signified by 0; whateve¥class y may represent, 
{t will be immediately seen that in the algebra of logic, the condition Oy= 
O is satisfied if and only if 0 is made to represent ‘‘nothing’’—the empty 
nothing class, also called the null.class. For, whatever class y may re- 
present, tlie individuals, if any, that are common members of the mo class 
and nothing class are E a with members, if any, of the nothing class. 
Thus “nothing x man” = nothing” or Oy (whet y= man) is empty; 
there are no elements which are simultaneously members of the class 
nothing and of-the mah-elass. 

The sym-bol 1 as used i in the aigebra of m T satisfies the law ly=y 
whatever value y may take. The question arfses: what interpretation 
must be given to 1 if the above law is to hold in logic ? Ibis clear that 

whatever class y may signify the class signified by iy^ must be identiéal 
with ‘the class represented by y. Now, the condition ly = y is satisfied 
in logie when and only when 1 is interpreted as representing the universe 
or the universal class. Thus the members of the class signified by ‘‘man x - 
universe" or 1y (where y = man) is identical with those of the class man 
ie. ly = y. Tosum up, 0 and 1 occupy a place in logic, and in the 

algebra of logie they are to be interpreted a as representing respectively the 
null and the universal class. i 

We must now introduce the cencept o contrary or supplementary class. 
Two classes that are exclusive and together exhaust the universe are called 
contrary or spplementary classes (note that by “‘contrary’’ Boole means that 
is meant, in the language of traditional logic, by,’ ‘contradictory’ ". There 
is nothing which is.a6 the same time a member of two contrary classes, 
ie. wy = 0 where x and y represent two contrary classes. Again, there 
is nothing outside the scope of the contrary classes X and Y taken together 
or ‘‘added’’—hence the name supplementary; a class supplemented by its 
contrary exhausts the universe i.e. &-Fy = 1 where z and y represent the 
contrary classes X and Y. We know that in Boolean’ logie the universe 
is represented by 1; we also know that the universe is the sum of any 
class X and its contrary, say, Y, i.e, 1 = x+y. Since the universe divides 
itself between any two contrary classes, when any class A is taken away 
(i.e,, subtracted) fgom the universe the remainder is obviously the contrary 

of X. So the gontrary of any class X may be found by subtrasting X from 
the universe, That i is, if z is a class-symbol (1 —z) will represent the con- 


~ 


trary class. 
From what is said above ib follows that '*z--(i1—2) = 1”, This 


principle holds in logic as well %Š in ordinary algebra, In logie this formula 


I symbolicaily expresses the truth that the contrary classes exhast the 


utfiverse. It also follows that ''a(1— 4): 0”, This is a principle of logic, 


e It holds in the algebra of numbers if and only if the possible values of zç 
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are Pesitcted to O.and 1. -In the a Igebra of classes this formula states 
the (ruth that enis EA have between them no common members, 
that the determinin nroperties of°a Blass and those of its contrary Gye not, 
at the $ same time, be predieated of the same thing, or as Aristotle woul 
pus it, that 16 is impossible for an individual to have an attribute and al& 
nob to hg it at the samé time. Ih traditional logie : and metaphysies %his 
principle} expressed by Boole as (1—2) = 0, is called the law of 
contradi tion; Boole cails it the law oí duality. . This principle - “sis .. 
intuitive y obvious and bas been commonly regarded as ‘the fondamental 
-axiom o , metaphysies"'. - Boole, however, believes . that it 3s yout 
the caden d of-a law: of thought, mathematical in its form” 
the consequence of #?=2. The expresssion 2*=a is the s. 
formulation `of what is ealled, in traditional logic, the law of identity. 
The equation a(l—xz) = 0 is, we have seen, the Booléan formulation of the e 
tradition: l law of c8ntradiction, while z+ (1 —z)=1 is Boole’s mathemati- 
cal representation of the principle called the law of excluded middle” The 
Boolean nd of the above-mentioned trinity of traditional logic is 
repeated below: 


| . | Principle of Identity (ro gen (p) 
| Pwinciple of Contradiction —':  z(1—2)-0 (p’) 
| 

2 Principle of Excluded Middle: w+(1—a)=1 (q) 


» Wié-shall ignore in this paper. ihe relation of p or p’ to q, and discuss 
sai the réfütion of p and p'. For Boole claims that “the fundamental 
axiom of metaphysics’ — the contradiction principle—is a consequence of 
x 2 It i8 indeed easy to deduce p! ss a consequence qf-p.. Since 

gi =i, WI have by transposition, z—2?-—0 whence we get vf(1—2)-:0. It 
nbi Eqwever, be noted that Boole 5 only one sidé of the truth. 
i (18 true” that p! is “but a consequence” of p; but it is equally true that. 
thas p mày be deduced from p’.’ Thus z(í—2):-0, or, by distribution, 
atat drip by transposition, w=a?, or #?=a (by symmetry), The 
deduction of p’ frormp and that of p from p’ are for comparison repeated 
below along with the axioms presupposed in these demonstrations. The 





symmetry of the two demonstrations maybe noled. First, the axioms 
(A's) . ; 
En :| ml= z, and the distributive law of multiplication. 
ls A, :| iftwo classes are equal, then their difference is equal lo 0, š 
x A,’:| if the difference between two classes is 0, then the classes are 
ar. equal (A,’ is the converse of A, and on E 
‘Now tl e demonstrations. “fP? is to be read as "implies." : 
i pip’: i" @e pip: 
| 4| =r ° E S z(l—2)-0 IE 





1 


: 6 Bo le Laws of Thought hover edition) p. 50, 
Ë | Tid 50. 2 ° 
I | ` 
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: t-—4*-0(by A,) -. r- =0 (by A)! ° 
z(1—z)=0 (by A) WI—IU. (by A) 


We fod, then, that the identity seer. p, "i the pr inciple’c of Ton- 
, Waadiction, p’, which implies the identity principle. In other words, 1 p and 
^ puo coimplicant or equivalent, principles ; ; of them one 1s not fundamental 
and “the other derivative. Boole- calls p the law of duality. Since p’ 
coimplies p(‘‘coimplies,’’ i$ may be noted, indicates a symmetrical rela- 
- lion) we may apply the name duality indifferently to z = z or fo z(1—z)=0. 
À note on “duality” must, at this point, be added. . We know that 
Boole calls a(1—«)=0 the law of duality. But Jevons uses ‘the name for^ 
the principle z+(1—2)=1, for the universe ëonsists of the duality of any 
class X and its contrary 1—X. Again, ‘‘duality’’ is also used in the modern 
logie and algebra to indicate a certain symmotry'in the transformation of 
*a formula in terms of 0, 1, +, x (and elective symbols). According to this 
usage -of ‘‘duality’’ i.e., according to what in modern algebra is called th? 
principle ‘of duality, every formula in terms of 0, 1 ete., yields a tudual” 
formula paired with the first such that each member of the pair may be 
obtained from the other by interchanging O and 1, + and x (or juxta- 
position); —in this interchange z, (1—z), y ete., and “=” must be left 
unchanged. Thus z(1—z)=0 gives by the above rule of. substitution 
@+(1—a)=1 which similarly gives z(1—z)=0, The above principle of 
duality holds in the Boolean logie with respect to p and q. But coftsider 
&?-z. By the prineiple of duality we should have zz=z dl-ata=a 
(dl=is the dual of) " In Boolean algebra the duality of ze=z is not, 
however, allowed; íor in Boolean system z+ is not interpretable ; + is 
permitted between elective symbols only when they signify classes that are 
exclusive. "The duality of + and x and also of 1 and O in an algebra in. 
which the variables may take only O and 1 as their possible values are 
shown below. 


(Pje@ea=z di ze+z=me (p) - (p)ic1-—1dil0x0-0(P/j5 
(Q)yr(1—2)-0 dig (1—2)21 (q) (0)1+0=1 dl1x0=0(Q’ 
(R)(1 —2)(1—2)- (1 —a)dl(1—2) + (1 —2) = (1 — 2)(7)(7)0 4-020201 x 1 —1(R/) 


It will be noticed that P, Q and q represent respectively the principle 
et identity, contradiction and excluded middle. From the formulae in the 
extreme left handecolumn we get the formulae in the second column’ by 

ethe relation of dwality. Corresponding to P, Q and R we get respectively 
P, Q and R’ when z=0, and R’, Q’ and R’ when z=1; again, correspon- 
ding to p, q and r we get respectively p’, q and 7” when z-1 and Z, g 
and p’ when z=(, It is obvious that the formulae in the extreme left and 
Paneme right hand columns all hold true i in Boolean legic, for in this 33 Qstem 

Š D, p, P^, p etc. are used for ENE E the formulae. P, p” ete. refer to the respective 

righ®-hand side expressions ; ; p, P” ete. to the respective left-Band side expressions. 


` 
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a usa has unrestricted scope, the sign x is permissible between 
eléctive symbglstwhethor the classes signified are exclusive or inclusive. 
But % ind r do not n in Booleés glass-ealeulus; for in Boolean system 
addstiow of x and y in the form #+y is allowed when and only when $$ —0.. 
z, or (17 2) t (1 - 2) (1-2) is notyalways interpretable. Dogg ^ 
in Boole's logic? It is a vew difficult problem, It may be gaid 
that + does not hold true because 0 is not exclusive of O and exclusion is 
the précondition of addition. On the other hand, it may be argued that 
ler in Boolean algebra because x+y 1s allowed when and only í 






A is per 


when zi- —0; and 0x0=0, i.e., any class symbol a x 0—0, hence a+0 is 
OON Ed let a=0 and we have 0 x 0—0 and 0+0=0), i.c., the dual of 


R^ also ios true. We have said that z +z=z and (1—2)--(L—2) - (1— c) 


dd not always hold; '"noj always”, because they hold under certain condi- 
tions: when and'only when z in the former is O and in the latter:1. 
Whether the abovesargument in defence of the acceptibility of 0+0=0is 
accepted or not, Boole must accept the formula in his system of logic. 
For the ‘principle of elimination :of a given symbol from two equations 
requires the addition of O to 0. (For the purpose of elimination of a term, 
c.g. the middle term of a syllogism, the premisses in the form V=0, say, 
V,=0 and V,=0 are te be combined as V, + Vs =0, So Boolean. algebra 
must acdept 7* mentioned above. 

The; property of z which permits the reduction of az to æ is 
called. idempotence with respect io multiplication and thut of x which 
permits | the reduction of w+ to æ is called tdempotence with 
respect fo addition. Multiplicative and additive idempotence are two 
varieties! of -the identity principle in its most generalised form. It 
will be recalled that in e&Xplaining 2?=a we said that an idea repeated 
twice is| the same thing as the initial idea itself. In this statement the 
expressi | “repeated twice” is, however, ambiguous. It may mean 
multiplicatively repeated or additively repeated i.e. «c-—m-, or, g+g=g. 
We hav ; seen that Boole accepts the first, but rejects the second, sense 
of repetition”. That is, Boole accepts idempotenee with respect to 
multiplidation and rejects idempotence with respect to addition except 
when z| is 0. In other words, in Boolean system z*=m@ has no dual 
except when zis0. Specifically, 0x 0—0 is true without its dual holding 
true, 0x1=0 and its dual are both true, and also 1 x 1= 1 and its dual aree 
true. We must, then, restrie$ the application of ‘‘deality’’ generally to 
the A of z(1 —2) 0 to æ+ {1—g)=1, or to the relation of Q' and W . 





respectively to q’ and 7, ° 
| | IV 
@ o 
ig expl lainéd above the Boolean formulation of the identity , 


' principle. We may now „proceed to show the immense importance of the 
identity principle as formulated by Boole. It will be admitted that logic 
ç 


! # 
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iè concerned mostly with reasoning or implication,” and most £ the 


" š S s ‘ e : 
forms of reasoning proceeds by the elimination of a given term from the 
* 1 ; > " ° g ^1 - 
premisses. So the elimination of *given lerms rom premisses (and 


implicants) is the most important method for deducing conclusions (ånd 


implicates). We shall see *that the basis of the method of elimination is 
the tdentity (or contradiction) principle.” But let us first explain in some 
detail the term elimination and introduce what Booie calls the method of 


_ elimination. 


In reasoning, ' espedlally when reasoning contain8 more premisses 
than one, some elements (i.e. terms) of the given premisses are required 
not to reappear in the conclusion; some one term, at least, of the given 
premisses is to be eliminated if a conclusion is to be drawn. ‘Thus the 
middle term of the traditional syllogism is toebe eliminated in the con- 


eclusion. Again, suppose that w=yzw and suppose that we want to 


obtain from if a description of the symbol y!? not in* terms of all other 
symbols contained in the equation but in terms of some of them, say, in 
terms of æ and z only, This requires the elimination of the symbol w 
in the above equation. It is supposed that elimination requires two 
premisses wherefrom a certain term is to be eliminated, From this 
premisses and the belief that elimination is the recessary condition of 
reasoning it is deduced that syllogism is the type of all reasoning. But 
this is not correct. For reasoning need not involve two premisses, nor 
does it require always the elimination of some elements contained in 
the given datum, ¢.g.% the immediate inference of traditional logie and 
the Boolean analysis of single propositions, nor again, does elimination 
necessarily require two premisses (or equations). , From a siñgle premiss 
any number of symbols may be eliminated and from a number of equa- 
tions a single symbol may he eliminated. The method of elimination 
shows an important point of difference between the algebra of ‘class and 
that of numbers. In the ordinary algebra we may eliminate one symbol 
from two equations, two symbols from three equations i.e. n — 1 symbols 


“from a set of m equations. Here a fixed relation exists between the 


number of equations and that of the symbols that may be eliminated. 
But no such fixed relation holds in logic between the number of equations, 
sand the number of terms that may be eliminated. In logie from a single 
"equation an indefinite number of symbols may be eliminated and ecn- 


e versely from an indefinite number of equations a single symbol may be 


eliminated. This difference between logic and algebra is due to the 
unique law of duality to which the, symbols of logic are subject. We are. 


9 Reasoning aid implication difer in many important respects. But what we are 
going to say applies indifferently to bath of them, So we ignore their difference and treat 
them as if ‘reasoning’ and ' ‘iw plicavion ” were equivalent expressions. And € shall 
sometimes use "reasoning", sonetimes "implica!ion''. 

le Strictly speaking. the description not of the symbol Ye but of what y signifies: But 
for simplicity we ignore. this distinction. 
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goingtto introduce the Boolean method of elimination. We shall discuss 


the method pff elimination from single equations. The same method 


holds fér sets of equations. Fot the premisses of the form V,=0, V,=0 


etf. mfy be added together in the form of a single equation, V,+V,=6, 


So the method of elimination discussed below indifferently applies eto e 


single equations as well as to sets of equations. ° 


Tae rule for eliminating any symbol from a given equation may be 
bm thus: Bring, if necessary, the terys of the equation to the 
first side (in the form V=0), give to the symbol to be eliminated the 
values H and 0 successively, and multiply the resulting equations together. 
Consider, for instance, the equation, yz: vz which represents, say, all men 
are mortal, (where y- men, z-mortals and v is the indefinite symbol 
signifying ‘‘sore’’). Süppose we want to eliminate the symbol v and 
interpret the result. ` Bringing the terms of the equation to the first side* 
we have y—vr= 0. When v=1, the equation becomes y—-e=0 (i); and 
when v=0, the equation. becomes y=0 (ü). Multiplying together the 
n equations (ü and (ü) we have y (y~x)=0, or y—yx=0 (noting 
that y? T?) or y(1—2)-0 (by the rule of distribution). The last equation 
is the result of the required elimination. It symbolically states that 
Y that}are aot X do not exist; in the above concrete example, that men 
who are not mortal do not exist, or that there are no immortal men, 






ig a man, therefore Socrates is mortal’. Suppose the premisses are 
given, we are iu to deduce a conclusion by eliminating men (the 
distinction between ' 'man'' and “mən” may be ignored). Leb z—man, 
y=mortal and «= Socrates. Note that signifies an individual and not 
a class,| But this does not matter if we remember. that w symbolises an 
individ al. As in traditional logie singular propositions DEUM treated 
I 'éreal propositions just so z may be regarded as^a class symbol i.e., 
z may|be said to signify a single- niembered class. We may, then, 


vsu she oft-quoted syllogism ''all men are mortal, and Socrates 






represent the first premiss as #(1—y)=0 (all men are mortal, or, immortal 


men da not exist), and the second premiss as (1 —3) =0, The two 
equations may be reduced to the single equation z(1— — 1) +z. 1— z)= 0. 
We are required to eliminate z from this equation and interpret the 
result, 






translated in verbal language, states that Socrates is mortal. “Consider 
the syllogistic premisses of the forms all M are P, and no S are M (AE 
mood if fig. 1). They may be represented respectively as z(1—3)—0 
end «2-0 (when 2-8, y=P and z= M). eAdding the premisses we have 
ita y)-0. Suppose we are required to draw conclusion from this 
We by eliminating the symbol z. When $-1, the equation becomes 
a+({L—-y)=0 and when z=0 the equation becomes 0-20. Multiplying 


When 2-1, the equation becomes {(1—y)=U (i) and when ¢=0 
it becomes z=0 (i). Mulüiplying ( and (i) we geb a(1—y)=0 which, ç 


ty ç$ 
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#hese results we get O which indicates that AE in fig. I is an invalid 
mood. ° 


- 
«be elimination of any symbof a from any eg@ation involving v is is to 


. woe effected, we have seen, by successively changing in that equation £ 


° io 1 and 0 and multiplying the two resulting equations together. 
Is the principle underlying this rule vatid? If so, what is the proof of 
its validity? We shall see presently that the principle is valid by, virtue 
of the tautology z*-z pr* a(i—z)=0. But before we attempt to prove 
the validity of the method of elimination we must introduce the notion 
of expansion in the Boolean system. Again, the notion of expansion is 
related to the concept of function which must be introduced first. 

Any algebraic expression that involves a symbol, say, z is called a 
function of x. And the notatien for expressing the function of wis f(z), 


* Similarly, an algebric expression that involves two or more symbols z, 7, 


etc. is called a function of z, y, etc, and may be expressed as f(z, y, ate’). 
Consider, for instance, f(x). It indifferently represents any of the follow- 


ing functions z, 1— v, poe ete, Similarly, LEY, V— Ay, ZY are the 
1-2 t —2y 

instances of f(x, y). Now if in any function fz) ye change z into 1 the 

result will be expressed by the notation /(1), and when z in f(#) is changed 

into O the result will be expressed as f(0). Thus, when f(x) Represents the 

I f(1) expresses the result- t ( 


function 





we gebit by aoue 


for z) and f(0) expresses 2-, 
. ` a. 


Any function. f(z) in whioh:z is an elective symbol or a symbol sus- 
ceptible of the values O and 1 is said to be expanded when ib i is reduced 
to the form axt b(1— —a)(a and b being coefficients 1, 0 etc.) —a and b 
being so determined as to make the result equivalent to the function 
from which it is derived.™ Thus£he expansion of f(z) is f(L)g +f(0 O)(1—z). 


“Similarly, f(1—2)-f(0)z--f(1)1—2) the right-hand side expression being 


the expansion of/(1—2z). z being an elective symbol admits of the valne 
Oori. Note that for each of thess values the expansion f(Lje+f(0)(1—-2) 
ot f(x: (or the expansion f(0)e -f(1)1—2-) of f(1—m@) assumes the same 
"value as the finction jl) (or the function f(1—z). We are now ina 
e position to prove "the validity of the principle underlying the method of 
elimination and'to show thereby the importance of the identity (or con- 
tradiction) principle. It will be useful to note the following symbolism 
that we are going to use in the proposed proof. 


f(2) = the function of z, ai? algebric expression involving >. 


. f(1) what f(x) becomes when z is changed into 1. - ` 


e {(0)=what f(x) becomes when z is changedginto 0. 


€e M Laws of Thought (Dover) p. 79. 
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Bheorem: If f(x)=0 be any logical equation involving the elective 


symbol x, with or without other elective symbols then will the equation 
{(1)ft0) «0 be true indgpendently of the interpretation of z; and it will 


be*the tesult of the elimination of z from the equation f(z)= 0, °. 
Proof: Expanding the first member of f(a9 = 0 we have e 
 füy-cf0)1—2)-0 or f(x +70) -/Oe=0 . 
or. ff) -fO)Je+fO)=0 or (Q)-f(0)2— (0) 
Ges ONS ca. eU UNDE (v,) 
A) -fO = OD f(0-fü) I 
t—-a2)=1—-f 0) l  /0)—-/0)—1(0) 
PON 5 ji! f:0) - f(1) 
b (1-a)— —f(1) == - fü) (v,) »" 


. HO) 70)” ~ f(9)-fQ) 
We have now obtained the values of z and (1—2). We know that the 


equation æ(1—s)=0 is a tautology. Substituting the values of z and 
(1—2), v, and va in this valid equation, 2(1 —2) —0, we obtain 


f(0) _ f(1) m : _ —— f(0fQ) " 
fo) ü) "le j9- 5) v ux {F005 — (IP 0 


f00)50 or /ü;/0)=0 








(for if Z =0, then z=0), 
Y e 
Tt will be noticed that the above proof of the proposition ''if f(z) —0, 
then f(1){(0) —0'' is really based on the principle of duality. For the 


elimination of < is really “effected by the tautology z(1—2z)20. In thé above 


D 
Pa 


demonstration we have first determined the values of z and (1—z) from 
the expansion of f(z) 0 and then put these values in.the valid formula 
vt(1—2)::0 which js eoimpliennt.to a*=a. So the :eliniination is -really 
effected between f(r)-O0 and «(l—2)-0. It may, then, be said that the 
most furndámenta!l method of reasoning and deduction of implicates in. 
ihe logie of terms is based on the Boolean formulation of the identity 
principle, z^—2, which, therefore, is nob merely an idle necessary-condi- 
tion of sound reascning, but an active principle of the logic of classes, 

Ld 
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G. Boole: The Laws of Thought, ehapters IT, IIT, V, VII and VITI. 
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—» VIRGINIA WOOLE ——— .* 
» QCBO S; PREMA 


Once in her diary—she left at her death 26 volumes of įb--she 
made s rather a curiousenóte : ‘‘I’m the hare, a long way ahead of 
my critics.” It sounds a conceited remark. Actually it is no more 
than a just observation. It seems as though, a3 during her life, after 
her death also, Mrs. Virginia Woolf would prove to be a hare ‘‘a long 
way ahead of her critics", for ever eluding their attempts to grasp, 
categorize or anatomize her. In short, even more than other novel- 
isis, Mrs. Woolf demands humility from her critics—humility aud 
sensitive swan just as she herself approached life with these 
qualities. 

It is perhaps convenience to study her separately as a novelist, 
as en essayist, and asa personality and an influence. She was no 
doubt all'of a piece, and the ‘elements’ were subtly mixed in her, 
and to dissect the substance is to miss the essence, or destroy the 
harmony. But there are advantages in the facet-by-facet study, so 


long as the unity of the whole is not forgotten. 


A few words first about her life, Virginia and Venersa were 
the talented daughters of the great Victorian biographer and critic, 
Sir ‘Leslie Stephen, - - Educated at home, tÜ#ey fully participated in 
the currents of Victorian thought, and Greek literature and classical 
mušic gave «a "particular strength .and quality to their cultural equip- 
ment. Inthe’ opétring years of thé 20th century they made- friends 
with the Cambridge friends of their brothers, Adrian and Thoby, and 
so in time the now celebrated ‘Bloomsbury Group' acquired a dis- 
tinctive babitation and a name. Lytton Stachey was its brain, and 


` Virginia Woolf the soul of Bloomsbury: but. some of the others, 


Venessa and. her husband Clive Bell the artist, E. M. Forster the 
novelist, John Maynard Keynes the economist, Léonerd Woolf whom 
Virginia presently married, were -hardly less distinguished. They 
met, talked, surveyed mankind from China to Peru, cultivated beanty 
in its diverse manifestations, and cherished personal relationships. 
The high priest was the Cambridge philosopher, G, E. Moore. Their 
pet aversions were hypocrisy and vulgarity. *As the yearspassed, 
the ‘Bloomsbury Group’ developed something of the coterie spirit, 
and it was said in derision that, shorn of its highbrow pretensions, it 
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Was really a mutual admiration society. But this was the language 
of jealousy ayd *detraction, and had Httle to justify it. 

"Ind1915, three years after her fnarriage, Virginia Wolf pubpsbed 
het first novel, The Voyage Out. Her brother-in-law, Clive Bell, 
classed her soon afterwards with great nov elists like Dostoevsky atd 
Conrad—but the achievement was yet to come. In the course of an š 
active gareer extending over a period of 25 years, she wrote about 
a dozen novels, the more important of Which may be grouped as Q 
under : 


First Period : The Voyage Out (1914) 
Night and Day (1919) 
Jacob’s Room (1922) 


s. Second Period: ` Mrs. Dalloway (1925) 
| To the Lighthouse (1927) 


Third Period : The Waves (1981) 
The Years (1987) 


a 
A critic hase remarked. that the’ novels of the first period deal with 
love and freedom, those of the second period with marriage and 
truth, and of the third period with the world and reality. But this 
is misleading, for all her novels are preoccupied with essential reality 
of the human adventure on the earth, which naturally involves explo- 
ration into the nature of love, freedom and truth. ‘The emphasis 
varies from novel to hovel, thete is a deepening, dn Increasing com- 
prehension, but it is a difference in degree, not kind. a 
Even in her earliest novels—The. Voyage Out, Night and Day— 
conventional in form though they appear to be, Mrs. Woolf tends to 
minimise incident and maximise the role of conversation. In The 
Voyage Out, Terence realizes the fulflnent of his love for Rachel 
only when he dies. "There is perhaps a reflection of her early home 
life, its impellectual play, in Mrs. Woolf's Night and Day, while its 
hero and héroine, Ralph and Katherine, in their game of hide and 
seek recall Shakespeare's Benedick and Beatrice.* That love is a 
mystery, even a gift of grace, and not a syllogistic deduction is not 
seen by these professed antitromantics. It was the shock of the 
outrage on Hero that gaivanised Benedick and Beatrice into an aware- 
ness of their love, but Mrs. Woolf providas for no such shock treat. 
ment a8 her Ralph and Katherine. ; 
- Meantime, the work pf Proust in France and of Dorothy Richará- 
gon and James Joyce in England was opening new vistas of explora- , 
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tion of consciousness, and Virginia. Woolf was ‘fascinated. $ Jagob’s 
Room tells the life history of a certain Cornish’ widow’ 's son, Jacob, 
from childhood—through schooldays, Cambridge, , ondon ‘and the*war 
years in Greece—to his death in battle. The sight of litter in Jacdb's 
rom starts a chain of memory and reverie in the old mother, consci- 
oushess is extended in space and time, and Jacob’s life-stery is covered 
as in a full circle. It is a human story,—not narrated, but as it were 
projected on a screen—intpression follows impression, Jacob grows, 
Jacob dies. Only his old shoes remain—the crowning mockery ! 

Mrs. Dalloway, the next novel, was obviously inspired by the 
theme of Katherine Mansfield’s The Garden Party (1922) and owed 
much to James Joyce’s Ulysses (1922). In thg former, the death of 
a young man at the front gate chills the progress of a garden party. 
The little girl, Laura, makes an attempt to seizee the truth aboyt 
“the inexplicable marvel of life’’—but it is the craziness of life alone 
that strikes the insensitive. In Mrs. Dalloway too there is a party: 
and at the other end of London there is a suicide. The links 
between the 2 worlds of life and death are more tenuous here than in 
Katherine Mansfield’s story, but- they are all "the same. Clarissa 
Dalloway has heard of Septinius Warren Smith’s death—and there 
is death in her heart. To feel like a human being, distance 4s no 
bar: a Sir William Bradshaw will be insensitive even when tragedy 
stares him in the face, but Clarissa cannot but feel differently. Death 
somewhere is death everywhere. Isolation is already death,—and 

perhaps death "may be a release ! Mrs. Wolf suggests with a mar. 
vellous economy of suggestion the filiations between man and man, 
which we may deny only at the risk of spiritual death. Fôr insinu- 
ating this ambrosial truth, Mrs. Woolf found the Joycean method of 
limitation in space and time (Dublin, one day) very useful; she too 


° concentrated on a day in June in London, the Big Ben keeping time 


efficiently. Mrs. Woolf however is more selective than Joyce, she 


' condenses impressions where Joyce elaborates them, and she avoids 


Joyce’s linguistic aberrations and, too, his coarseness and his occa- 
sional revolting naturalism. Where he gains in massiveness and 
power, she seores by her balance and reticence—the litheness and 
nimbleness of a hare. | ° 

In her next novel, To the lighthouse, the scene shifts to the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay in the Hebrides. Two points of 


. time—2 days separated by ten years—are juxtapoged : it is the, same 


room, the Lighthouse yonder is unchanged, and yet change 
e 
there has been in the human landscape. Did Mrs. Woolf put some- 
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thing of herself into "Mrs. Ramsay ? -It seems probable. Like Mra 
Dalloway, like Mrs. Woolf herself, Mrs. Ramsay too is a dedicated 
practitfoner of the défficult art of "living. How to be oneself and 
yet merge unobtrusively with one’s surroundings ? LHów to weave 
the strands of human relationghips into a silken fabric, soft and 
soothing and serene? The Lighthouse is surely a symbol: but symbol 
of wiet ? Of the ecstasy of transcendence? Of the promise of 
beatitude ? To ethe lighthouse is an adventere in consciousness and 
scores by reason of its integrity no less than its beauty. 


After Orlando, a tour de force which sketched the history of a . 


character who starts life'as an Elizabethan boy'and ends as a 20th 
century young lady, Sirs. Woolf published in 1931 The Waves, 


probably her greatest achievement in the ‘stream-of-consciousness’ 


genre. The üitle"is significant. The technique draws from the life 


oi the sea—its turbidity and movement, its riches and iis profundities, - : 


its ceaseless cbb and flow. It is the story of 3 boys and 8 girls — 
their journeyings through life, at firs& together, presently pursuing 
diverse paths, but they are ail the time members of one another, they 


“ate ehianpled' in obscure currents, they- even meet once in away. 


The task of surveying the complicated relationships of the group is 
given to Bertram, whose long monologue holds a position somewhat 
analogous to that of Mis. Bloom’s in Ulysses. e Compared however 
io the turbidity, the involved flotsam and jetsam of the latter, 
Bertram’s monologue is ‘transparently clear and as pure and refresh- 
ing as spring water, "with a murmer as of water flowing: over little 
pebbles, the sentences come upon -us, and their meaning winds its 
way to the heart. No, no: human life is no hard rocky substance, 
though often it seems to be such; touch it, and the hardness dis- 
appears and currents are started, they widen more and more, and 


seem to comprehend ` all and everything. Beneath the apparent I 
solidity there is the real flux—the unceasing ebb.and flow, the rhythm .. 
which is also the unchanging Real. ‘The line of development of Mrs, ` 
Woolf's work reached its natural point of movement in The Waves. e 


Here she had at last succeeded in conveying the whole rhythm of 


life, the bafiling flax,.the endless interplay of things on* one another, ° 


It is as though we have Been permitted to isolate a piece of hard 
matter and really see it as a universe of electrons and PEDE charged 
wien blinding cS Co. 


` M&bough Mrs. "Woolf considered The Waves to be “far and. 
` away the greatest of her works’’, it is not difficult to stake this 
claim with more weight of reason for its successor, The Years, She. 


1 
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Worked on it for 6 years, casting and recasting it, and she'wrote 


. 3 . : . ° r 
under a pressure—the pressure of here artistice conscience. Whene it 


„Was OWer she almost wished to burn it, but h& husband perseaded 
e hey io publish it. Here at last she had achieved the fusion of out- 


ward.form and inner life—formal pattern and fluid rhythm—the hard 


* atom and the whizz of the electronic flights. The four dimensions 


| . 
of human experience—I: tbe not-I+ and the outer and the inner— 


s . E . bed . 
Pare here held in delicate balance, and clarity and comprehension are ' 


wedded to truth and appropriateness. The Years is solid, but it is 
also life—and its logic doesn’t obscure its vast reserves of meaning. 

. As a novelist, Virginia Woolf's work is remarkable for two 
reasons: her high seriousness and utter integrity as an artist, and 
her individual, almost ‘poetic’ prose style. She nof only.wished to 
tell a story, but also to render the movements in the mind and heart 
of her characters: Not what people seemed to ‘do’, but what they 
thought—or feli—was the main “thing. She thus penetrated below 
the surface and tried to mark the currents of the cross-currents—to 
adjust her moorings in the world invisible—to make soundings— 
to plumb the depths. It was exciting, 14 was also exbausting—and^ 
the customary clarities seemed to grow hazy or disappear altogether. 
But it was not clarity that she was after, but truth—the whole truth 
if possible—and notlsing but the truth, Onċe tear the veils away, 
once dive deep into the sea that is life, and the individual is seen in 
his isolation: isolation even when he is in the centre of the crowd. 
On the other hand, at another level of consciotisness, this viperous 
sense of isolation is seen to be nought, the interconnectedness of 


‘individual and places is seen to be a reality, and the visible arid the 


invisible—the I and the not-I—are also seen to he but aspects of the 
whole, which alone has reality. One catches a gleam of the truth, 
but soon the earth-crust obscures the truth: and one must persevere 
again. Death is there always, the permanent challenge : and to be 
able to see life even beyond death is the whole arc of our destiny. 
Mrs. Woolf doesn't falsify life—but neither does she turn away her 
face from the possibility of hope. She is a courageous, and alone 
a conscientiois artist. is 

While it is usual to class Mrs. Woolf with Proust, Joyce and 
Dorothy Richardson, she is less involved and obscure than the first 
two and she is more radian? than the last. ‘Stream of Conscious- 
néss',in so far as it is a modern technique, is her servant, not her | 
master; and it gives her work a tantalising* phosphorescence with- ^ 
out quite destroying the groundwork of logic and clarity. No doubt 
£ 8—1946P—XII 
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the ne pattern 5f plotting is here absent. Now in Karnatak music 
we* arg familiar with Kritis with their pallavi-anupallavi-charanam 
devisi8n, and we are biso familiar with the alapana of a pa¥ticular 
raga. If the former corresponds to a Jane Austen novel, Mrs. Woof’s e 
The Waves may be compared to° musical improvisation round a central 
theme. ‘This too is music,—in some respects music that is continually y 
in touch with the soul. A high imaginative attention is called for in | 
the artist, and no less from the sahridaya, the student. But the "t 
rewards are immense. 

The elusiveness of Mrs. Woolf’s arb ag a novelist—its explora- 
tion of infinity within a seemingly limited range (Jane Austen’s ‘a 
bit of ivory’ again), its pursuit of complexities and contradictions : 
with a view to inferring the veiled harmony, its fierce integrity of | 
spirit in the unwearyinz search for the ‘essence’ or the incandescent 
truth about life—is properly matched by the facination and adequacy 
of her prose style. It is said Mrs. Woolf revised her writing again E 
and again till she got the right rhythms and was sure of the right. : 
effects. No crudity, or slipshodness here, no heaviness, no sloppi- 
ness, no woolliness ; it is a feminine siyle, with lights playing over it, 
with jerks, with seductive long-drawn-out rhythms, with sharp cries : 
too and even suggestive silences. ‘‘Easy reading, hard writing’, ! 
said Mr. Montague, explaining the secret of gobd writing, and this | 
particularly applies to Mrs. Woolf’s style. The one supreme virtue , 
of prose is appropriateness, and Mrs. Woolf’s style is always appro- 
priate to the mood, the person, the occasion. How well she can 
make . point or evoke a scene! Look upon this picture and that | 
she Says; and we can see them both, separated though they be by. 
95 years ; words here are charged with magic, and they hold us as it 
were in a spell. : ° 

Tt is this sheer mastery of style that partly at least account for 
Mrs. Woolf’s phenomenal achievement as an essayist and as a critic. * 
“Very personal, written in beautiful prose, and creative’? : so Sir 
Hugh Walpole once referred to Mrs. Woolf’s collection of essays, 
The Common Reader, coupling it with the essays of ,Lytton Strachey 
and Logan Pearsall Smith. Although Mrs. Woolf declared that. 
"journalism embalmed as literature is unteadable’’, this obviously 
doesn’t apply to the many biographical and critical essays which, 
first gvritten journedistically, have since "been publised in volume form. . 
Here two biographies, Flush (biography of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing's dog) and Roger Pry, her-talks to women siudenis in Cambridge, 
A Room of One’s Own, the 2 series of The Common Reader, The 
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Moment and The Death of a Moth, not to menéion her digry and, 
hêr letters, contain some of the finest and most enjoyalJe prose-of our 
time. Always, whether she is writing about a person or *a book, ier 
feminine intuition seizes the quintessential quality while her ‘Bloongs- 
e boyy’ training helps her to present it to our gaze with all the aids . 
of intellectual analysis and cultura] @istinction. Her subjects range 
° from Chaucer, Montaigne, Ford aud Defoe to Dostoevsky, Conrad, 
D. H. Lawrence and Sinclair Lewis, from Greek to modern Amrican 
= Literature, from titans if letters to literar y eccentrics.* And especially 
Q8 she illuminating when she tries to assess the work of a Jane Austen 
"ora George Eliot, or when she tries to probe the personahty of 
a Miss Pilkington or ‘a Miss Mitford. She is on the whole more 
generous. with the weak than with the strong, the comparative failures 
*than with the resounding successes. “Tt is the faci", she says in 
one of her essays, ''that one likes people in spite of their faults, and 
then likes the faults because they are theirs, that makes one distrust 
criticism, and wake, after attempting it, in horror at dead of night." 
But while this as an example of Mrs. Woolf's self-criticism, it cannot 
be said that in her judgment on the classics she has been ever swayed 
by ioo much prejudice or misplaced sympathy. She could be harsh 
towards some of her contemporaries—Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Galsworthy, for example—but as a critic of literature she 
is a reliable and stemulating guide, and invariably sends us back to 
the objects of her enthusiasm. | 
As a personality and as influence, Mrs. Woolf is even more diff- 
cult to evaluate than as a novelist or as an essayist or critic. Of her 
perhaps more than of almost any other contemporary writerat could 
be said that it is her personality that gives the so distinctive tone, 
the stir of fascination, to her work. In ber life two elements strove 
dor mastery : the zest for life and the perpetual invasion of death. 
As one of her critics puts it, “Her art is tragic—she understands ail 
shades of grief—life passes before her under the perpetual menace of 
death, which robs even while it fulfills...... she is in love with life— 
l's you I embrace, you I draw to me—adorable world!" The 
eworld is adorable fo doubt and attracts us, but is it the flame attrac- 
ting the moth, attracting and destroying it? Mrs. Woolf, bypersen- 
sitive and superlatively intelligent, was neverthless a prey to nerves ; 
like Charles Lamb she had a nervous breakdown while still young, 
and the possible recurrence of"the tragedy never failed to agonize 
Ber. The borderland between life and death, seemed very {Nn to 
herfand the consciousness of this gave that *glow and edge to her 
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writing gwhich so gompletely overwhelms her readers. Although her 
sympathies weye wide ranging and although she could mix with ifie 
male of thé species with quięt self-confidence and indeed with the 
digtingiive charm ths her beauty and her rich intéllectual giflw gaye | 
cher, she could not fail to raise her voicez-at times shrill—against All e 


the perversions and arrogant assumptions of a society largely man- -: 
made and man-dominaied. The chief occupations of man seemed to * 


her tò be shedding blood, making money, giving orders and wearing 
uniforms. She would have nothing to do wit! this false ‘facade that = 
passes for civilization ; like Lysistrata, said E. M. Forster, Mrs. Woolf E 
withdrew. A Room of One's Own is Mrs. Woolf's eloquent indict- " 
ment on man, and her exhortation to woman to awake, arise and claim l 
her just heritage. 3 | | 
Of course too much should not be made of the ‘feminist’ side* 
6f Mrs. Virginia Woolf, for she was primarily a humanist and only 
secondarily a ‘feminist’ with e difference. She has said that in all: 
human beings there are two sides,*tlé masculine and the feminine, 
and the proportion, the tensions between them alone, vary from ' 
individual to individual. Virginia Woolf was feminine to her 'finger- 
tips’ but to this was grafted a singular masculine intellectual vigour Ó 
and will power, and it is this unique combination of qualities that '. 
made her so charming a personality on the 20th century British : 
literary scene as well so striking a force, so potent an. influence in —Ç 
contemporary life and letters. Other women wiiters there have been 
who have made an impact on their contemporaries by. the force of . 
their personality. But Mrs. Woolf combined in herself both the 
qualities ‘that made a Jane Austen or a George Eliot and the force of . 
personality that made a Madam Du Duffand. It was a dual role that. ` 
called for a terrific expenditure of intellectual and psychic energy,- 
and in the end she broke under the strain. We are still at’ the begin, | j^ 
ning of our attempts to gauge her work and estimate her influence. ; 
But now or later, however we may try to sum up her achievement | 
or catalogue her qualities, she will continue to elude her critics : she is- 
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the hare, always a long way ahead of her critics: s 
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TOWARDS INTERPRETING ‘THE SHAKES-. 
* "^ PEARIAN COMIC TECHNIQUE  * - 


° D. C. Biswas 
A. C. College, Jalpaiguri 


The critical platitadé that in Shakespeare there. is essentially 
no difference between a comedy and a tragedy from the point of view 
of dramatic technique remains to be challenged. Even a critic like 
Stoll says that Ronteo and Juliet might have been a comedy, and A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, a tragedy, with but a slight alteration. 
But is it indeed so simple as that? Admitted that to the tjme-worn 
musical method of comic repetition and variation, sutcessfully emplay- 
ed by the Italian renaissance comedians and later brought to perfec. 
tion by Moliere, Shakespeare was not much inclined. He had however 
strayed into it, very sparingly though; so does a wild warbler deviate 
into a chance symphony. Critics are only too prone to atiribute if 
to an intellectual incapacity in Shakespeare, euphemietically called 
his concreteness of thought, synthetic genius, as if the last word on 
the comic technique is the ‘musical method’! Music as an art-form 
has certainly stretched itself out to a fuller perfection than painting, 
sculpture or any other visual art, which being less abstract necessitates 
a higher degree of verisimilitude. But not necessarily therefore 
should the ‘musical method’ itself be prefefred. What is popularly 
known as ‘dramatic illusion’ is so much more than a device of the 
spoken word. Moreover, if representational truth be a defect in art, 
Shakespeare’s tragedies are as much, if not more, inartistic as his 
comedies. But, as a matter of fact, aesthetic appeal enhanced by 
recognition with familiar experience is also based on abstract qualities, 
The point is this that Shakespeare’s genius bas been so baffling that 
critics are so much more eager to irmpose a pattern on him than to 
interpret him according to the standard he has himself set. Even 
sO, the method gf sizing up a genius—if this platitude be pardonable 
—by a camamon yardstick is ever futile, if not dangerous. 

The artistic processes involved in the ‘musical method’ are repeti- 
tions and variations which resemble those in music. A motif, a 
device or a situation is thas: repeated. These imply a measure of 
artificiality and abstraction. "Shakespeare: s vein is unaðtracted 
comedy where the: “characters are so much more than mere sources 
of mirth to the audience. It is, on the other hand, in the ‘widest 
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commonaky spread’ eamong all including the players. The audience 
of Shakéspeare laughs in sympathy or by contagion rather than im 
condescension’ or derision. Theefarce, on the other hand, lends itself 
easily t@the mechanical musical method and presupposes a degree, 
of oversimplification and artificiality. Whether Shakespeare wag 
averse to it on grounds of its artififlality, or incapable of it, is mgre 
than we can ascertain with certitude. But the fact remains that 
this prolific comedian wrote only two full-flpdged farces, viz.. The 
Comedy of Errors and The M erry Wives of Windsor. The latter 
though written later, to please his Sovereign’s faney and noi his own, 
shows that he was definitely not iù ‘his elements here. It is unim- 
pressive reading, and here he bas only marred his divine Falstaff. 
For The Comedy of Errérs Shakespeare is indebted to various sources, 
mainly to Plautus, but the matter that he has invented for his purpose 
—and that is indeed far more important than what be has incorporat- 
ed from the original—viz., the discovery. of the wife in a moving 
scene, the study of Adriana’s jealous léve, etc. lift the play far above 
the farcical. The pang of the doomed Aegeon with which the play 
opens even elevatese it to the rank of a species of comedy, not infre- 
quent among his own plays, that of a painful situation ending happily. 
So he. discarded the farce early though he had begun it, might be, 
because neither the story nor the characters would conform to truth. 
Instances are numerous in Shakespeare of the sbory being fantastic 
and unreal, though the characters are real. In such cases Shakes- 
peare’s sense of practigal business led him so much to charge the 
situations with humanily as not to betray belief. But a farce would 
not admit of the complexities of intellect and emotion in a character. 
Though he found the farce either intractable or unsuitable the 
farcical element is so plentiful in his plays as to obtrude itself even 
in the region of tragedy. Life itself is an irrational synthesis like 
that! Nonetheless Shakespeare's art is not a dupe of life so as to 
violate the logic of Art. So supreme is the craftsman’s command 
over his tool that even the farcical element in a tragedy is made to 
yield sometimes a contrary effect. So, it is the difference in emphasis 
partly inherent in the situation itself and partly acquired Í from its 
peculiar setting that determings the motif to be either comic or tragic. 
Just as a flash of painful smile readily fading out even in the contorts 
of the face may heighten the encircling gloom, co laughter may also 
like a spromet pale seatter out the ci iouds. Does not the drunken 
frivolity of the Porter in Macbeth as De Quincey first pointed it out, 
fling back on the scene of murder a peculiar awfulness? It is nbt 
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“because of Dogberry and Verges in Much ADO haying the secret of 
Hero’s betrayal that dissipates the djsmal atmosphere of the Church 

Scene, but more truly perhaps due to their s€ndering a mows pgtent 
wagic—the magic of smile. It is the integrated vision depending on 
the grouping of moods, their correlafion, relative emphasis, atmosphere 
that makes a lot of difference not only in the degree but also even 
in the character of respoyse. N 


All plastic arts presuppose a structural design, and most of all, 
a drama that has to take into account the stage, the pe the 
limitation of time—‘“The two hours’ traffic of our stage," and also 
the perceptive range of the audience, ote, The varied sources of 
Shakespeare’s plays, even considering only. "those so fa: identified, 
sometimes numbering even six or seven for a single play, point to a 
synthetising intellect. May it not therefore be presumed that he 
planned a whole play related to the imaginative response? In fact, 
his use of the comical or even farcical elements also betrays some 
conscious artistic design. It is no careless dovetailing or casual affair. 
Frail though the materials are in themselves sombtimes as thin as the 
prattles of Speed and Launce, Launcalot and old Gobbo, the two 
Dromios, etc. they are neither a matter of thoughtless scattering nor 
quite so insignificant in their contexts as when isolated from there. 
Besides either settfng, keeping up or intensifying the comic tone these 
may serve even graver purposes. Sometimes they act as counterguards 
against à play's downward trend to mundaniw, and even contrarily, 
against its flight to a mere fantasy. Sometimes again these supply 
the atmosphere, occasions for lovely songs, low language ef the so. 
called Wordsworthians living nearest. to the earth, and incidentally 
the most unforgettable comic characters.. What a God's plenty is™ 
° even here! A very significant fact that has scarcely received any 
- notice is that these little touches which give life to the plays are, like 
the mysterious and hardly perceptible breath of life, Shakespeare’s 
own creations and no ingenious source-hunter has yet succeeded in 
tracing them to others. The farcical element is more or less 
supernumerary to the main story, and makes a comparatively earlier 
appearance in the early comedies. But as the comic art perfects 
itself, it tends towards complexities, the farcical superficies becoming 
more and more Integrated, and both situations and characters gain 
in plausibility. Thus the ° so-called farcicality itself becomes three 
i dimensional, neatly, interwoven with the main plot by a variety of 
Strands, and the mouthpieces no more remain merely as such but 
° attain a measure of self-importance as human beings. In the early 
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plays Tt serves oply tke comic motif, as in The Comedy of Errors 
the Dromios “duplicate the main plot in order to Intensify the farcical 
tong and are called info action as soon as their masters. Speed "and, 
Launce either singly or in combination eset qüité early in Twg 
Gentlemen. of Verona a merry *uood which the love-versus-friead- 
ship theme definitely lacks. Sly is the butt in the ‘induction’ of 
The Taming of the Shrew and Gramio the earliest victim of the 
: shrew tamer's Chürlishness comes on the stage "in the. second scene. 
But even in A Mid Summer. Night's Dream Shakespeare's earliest 
masterpiece the Quince-Bottom. episode: attaing the nature of a sub- 
plot spread out in different scenes; and “its function is not merely 
vicarious, the main plot having been in the meantime set to the 
comic tune by the magic juice. Moreover, the incomparable Bottom 
like the spirit of comedy itself remains fundamentally sensible in the 
midst of a mad whirligig of romance and wears an ass's head to talk 
sense lo the mortal’s and immortals alike. In the mature comedies 
the subsidiary comical element is sometimes deferred till the plot has 
taken a definite turn towards an inevitable complication. The Gobbo- 
scenes in The Merchant of Venice follow the signing of Shylock’s 
bond, eand the introduction of the braggart boorish moor in the 
parallel plot of the casket-choosing. There is an annoying suspense 
at the uncertainty of Portia’s fate, and more so,*at Antoni»'s pro- 
vocative challenge to Shylock as ‘lend it rather to thine enemy ’. 
So the Gobbo-scenes serve the purpose of dissipating the solemnity. 
The Dogberry-Verges scene comes later still and does the same 
purpose bet much more effectively. Kenneth Muir’s view—' As the 
play was ‘to be a comedy, Shakespeare-had-to inform the audience 
«= before the church-scene that Don John’s Villainy would come to light, 
and for this purpose he created Dogberry’ gives only a partial 
justification. ‘The purely technical service he renders to the plot - 
might have been done by another character, and much better, in the 
fitness of things, by Beatrice. So the assignation of this. function 
fo Dogberry is only a technical plea. He renders a much more 
serious service to the play by supplying it with a very well-timed 
gaiety when the situation has become intolerably painful. The very 
telling mode of unconscious self-victimization as a butt of ridicule 
comes as a welcome suminergale to relieve the sultry cloudiness of 
the sityation. Never is the repetitive device so instantaneously 
effective as here, though once again in Act II Sc. 5 lines 70 74 of 
Twelfth Night Shakespeare uses it. | | = 


Comrade. Away! You are an ass, you are an ars. 


V" e 
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e Dogberry. Dost thou not suspect any place? x0 that he 
were here to write , e down an ass! Dut mastérs, 
. | remember that I am an ass—thoedgh it be not written 
“down, yet forget not that T am an ass... Oh that 

I had been writ dow?t an ass! 


The three. middle comedies need be separately treated because of ` 
their affinities in respect gf technique, and more particularly because 


æthey are for the same ground different from ail others. The match- 


less trio (As You Like It; Much Ado, Twelfth Night) is each in its 
° central chord attuned to the comic, ‘and the subsidiary plot like the 
second string playing up in‘ vibrational unison accentuates the tone, 
or sometimes simply kéeps up the undertone. th Twelfth Night the 
*boisterous subplot runs parallel to the main episode heightening by. 
the clinker and revelry of ‘Cakes and Ale’ the comieality inherent 
in the main situation. The art of comic Juxtaposition is here very 
subtly effected. While the lovets are almost each sighing for the 
wrong person, the merry gang of Sir Toby is parodying the same 
theme at the expense of Malvolio. When the subpiot itself is carried 
to a painful excess Feste does the business of evaporating’ it in 
clownish prattles. Coming in between Much Ado and Twelfth 
Night, As You Like It lacks the boisterous element of à comedy— 
‘the Pomps of Dogbetry and the romps of Sir Toby’. The principal 
comic situation of the play arises however from Rosalind’s disguise. 
Though she is just once—as when she swoons away at Oliver’s hand- 
ing in the blood-stained handkerchief of Orlando to her, on the verge 
of disclosing herself, Shakespeare does not exploit the comic » poten- 
tialities of the situation to the fullest, as Ben Jonson or Lyly would 
have done. However, being in its central situation directly posed 
under the comic glare the need for envinonmental adjustment is even 
less here than in its companion pieces. The play's actions being 
over in the first act Touchstone’s role as a merry Jester ends there, 
and in the forest of Arden he becomes a half-brother to the cynical 
Jaques. The two together provide scope for the subtle technique of 


. gomic J uxtapositidfi henceforth. 


In Taf th Night the meeting of Viola and Olivia 1s not certainly 
on the same level with that of Orlando and Rosalind from the point 
of view of the potential comicality. Viola is in a dubious situation 
being engaged as an emissary iñ a love-suit which, should it pyosper 
will ruin her own happiness. Naturally she has not her heart in 
the awork. Nevertheless being encouraged bY Olivia’s churlishness 
she unmuzzles her wit, but with the result that she falls into an 


- 
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unforeseen difficulty. So she has to put a restraint upon her natueal E 
gaiety, and make herself as scarce as possible. So the central 
sMuat$on of the play does not yield its maximum result, notat any | 
rate, to the extent its counterpart in 4s You Like It does. Rosalind >i 
being sure of Orlando is britmming over with hilarity the natūral : 
outlet of which is her sparkling wit. Viola has still a long upstream . 
journey before her, and both the wind and the wave are against her. | 
The Sir Toby-Malvolio subplot is therefore "an artistic necessity fore, 
the purpose of avcentuating the comic tone. Much Ado also provides | 
for & centrally comic situation, for the Benedick-Beatrice episode ? 
has been so much toned up as to throw the Hero.Claudio affair into ! 
the shade. In fact, Prouty explains in his recent remarkable book i' 
Sources of Much Ado About Nothing that Shakespeare purposelye. 
"made the Hero-Ciandio episode a glamourless marriage of convenience | 
in order that the complementary anecdote may push up to prominence. | 
But at a later point in the story the vilification of Hero adds a new |: 
strand to the story complicating the whole issue in so horrible a mess Í 
as to silence all laughter, and against its lingering long on the brink | 
of tragic Suspense Dogberry and Verges provide, and they reinstate ;: 
the comic Muse on the play’s high comic pedestal. 
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The process of integration of the comical supernumararies, coeval: 
with Shakespeare’s progression in the comic Plane, is illustrative of |: 
his subtle artistry in utilizing a situation for a variety of purposes. ` 
- s - * ` £ 

Thus the Quince-Boétom episode introducing an atmosphere of low;, * 
comedy gives a sense of ‘solidarity’ to the general fairy tale nature `` 
of thé play. Moreover, Bottom in his derisiveness is a distant :’ 


l 


cousin of Touchstone, though he is more an intuitionist than an | 
intellectualist. The Gobbo-scenes serve the incidental purpose of i 
stressing the unpopularity of Shylock, and the inexcusable foppishness | 
of Bassanio. They also contribute to a sense of realism as against | 
the unreality of Shylock’s bond, and the Lord of Belmont’s will. 
A similar purpose is served also by Stephano.Trinculo scenes in 
Tha Tempest. The observation of the joint editors of the New 
Shakespeare edition may be quoted in this connection. | 


— — —— i —— 


—— — < — > 


“ Few have remarked how admirably significant as a set off to | 
Caliban is Stephano, type of his predestined conquerors, the tarry, ' 
racy „absolute British seaman, staggerfifg through the isle of magic ' 
with a bottle..... It is hard to overestimate the solidarity ot 
Stephano, and the v&lue it gives to the whole fairy picture z 
Furthermore, the Caliban-Stephano conspiracy isa burlesque of the! is 

al 
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Lyranuy of power-lust, besides providing a topical joke at he LOR: 


temporary craze for fashions in dress in the manne? of Autolycus. ° 

Even the characters cease to be e wo-dimensional ard gradually 
develop a complex tissue of motives and desires? Whereas Launge, 
' Speed, Grumio and the Dromios are pes of abstraction resembling 
the portraits of Ben Jonson, even* Launcelot Gobbo is not a mere 
buffoon poking fun at his ' true.begotten father’ and by trying 
confusion with him “raise he waters in his eyes’. He has nof only 
"a conscience, ‘ a kind of hard conscience’ that counséls him to stick 
on to Shylock but also a kind of heart too that feels. But he is only 
a precursor of the host qf immortals who are even more finely drawn, 
and certainly more unforgettable tban the so-called heroes and 
„heroines of the comedies and even the English histories. 


A supremely significant fact of Shakespeare's'excellence as e 


Comie artist has been little noticed. It is his superb witchery in so 
projecting the comical, be it a character or a situation, that the total 
vision of tbe play becomes atonce comically charged. It is indeed 
the way of pointing to the comical that constitutes the heart of the 
comic method. In cartoon and caricature the artist isolates the comic 
trait and then distorts it by exaggeration. He is this more at home 
in sketchy profiles than in rounded off portraits. A measure of 
simplification and Hagtening dcwn is advantageous to the comic artist 
too. Only a superb comic artist like Chaucer can draw a full face 
of the Miller in all its life-hke details and then pointing to the wart 
on the nose with ‘a toft of herys reed as the brustles of Sowes erys’ 
reduces it to sheer comicality or by a subtle hint at the nasal tone 
of the prioress, ‘entuned in her nose ful somely ’ converts her 
reverence, piety, etc. into a laughable affectation. Soit is the comic 
„perspective that is so much more difficult of attainment than a 
mechanical adherence to any aesthetic theory. But Shakespeare 
may be said to have achieved this miracle through the medium of 
some irresistibly comical characters or situations. These eclipse the 
*so-called principal characters and incidents, create a comical bias in 
, the readers or the audience, and even determine the comic vision of 
the playasmI# not Bettom more important to our vision of A Mid 
Summer Night's Dream than Theseus. of Dogberry far more memor- 
able than either Claudio or even Benedick? It is the same inexplic- 
able comic process as in Chaucer, viz., the art of projecting the wart 
on the miller's face, the only difference being that Chaucef bad to 
dggl with a face or a character and Shakespeare had to grapple with 
ihe subtle. organism of a whole play, with its medley of motives, 
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variety eof situations and characters, etc. That he succeeded in ë 
keeping the geadef's attention focuseed on the essential comicalitys " 
theqreader' s" or the audience's fimsl impression is the best testimony. 
Sq the comic techtfque of Shakespeare consists in his subtle, almost z 
inexplicable art of subordinating sometimes a serious story to a comic e 
underplot or toa few farcical touches in a character. It is Falstaff, 
“the roast Mannigiree ox with the pudding in his belly” that 
triumphs over grave Henry and rash Hotspur, not only in the reader's 
sympathy but also even in the impressionistic | response. This indeed | 
is the subtle magic of Shakespeare's art as a comedian. n 
The method of comic emphasis without its correlatives of isola- `! 
tion, distortion or any deliberate artifice whatsoever is a triumphant | | 
artistic achievement indeed! I$ is the miracle of a man of genius I | 
and is as inscrutable as the voice of nature. Shakespeare does nob ' 
Usually disfigure life to laugh at it. -Rather he laughs at life, laughs 
with life and laughs it into beauty. Even ibe prophet of elan vital 
will only rarely discover a veformative zeal in his laughters. It is 
just an amused acceptance of the imperfections inherent in, man—his 
pathetic combination of the God-like and the beastly—'* how likea 
god.... the paragon of animals . . . . the quintessence of dust!’ | 
The common methods of exaggeration, verbal and anecdotal  ; 
repetitions so as to convey the impression of the mechanical inelastic- .: 
ity and unhuman automatism, parody, irony, jfixtaposition are only 
a few of the identified comic techniques of Shakespeare. These are 
scattered in the pages of his plays with a prodigal] profusion. How 
supremely effective is the technique of the burlesque! The sublimity 
of romantic love, and rationalism descend to the ludicrous in 'Titania's 
violent passion for the assy monster, and the asinine head’s homily 
= on reason. Does not the royal expeditionary party of Stephano and 
Caliban wallow in the miry pool? It is Chaucer’s technique again: — * 
** But for to speken of his conscience 
She was so charitable and so pitous 
She wolde wepe if that she saugh a mous ° 
Kaught in a trappe, if it were deed or_bledde " | 
Thus if Shakespearé does not conform to any set pattern hemllustrates ° 
a myriad. In fact, his. gentus is like Proteus changeful and elusive. 
Nonetheless, nothing is more certain about him than that he has 
his unique grip on the fundamentalseqf the comedy no less than he 
has on hose of the “tragedy. But the modern craze for pattern-. 
study makes the worship so much greater than the god as even ¿o 
incline to a denial of the divinity should it prove intractable ! 
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7. ‘There are the ‘dravyavadins’ or the believers in the bare 
particulars, according to whom a word denotes only the properties 


of a particular object : " 


“ Dravyadharma padàürthas tu dravye sarvartha isyate 
dravyadharmáérayüd dravyam atah sarvartha isyate."' ' 


The properties of an object are grouped generally under quality, 
action, number and gender? ; 'and these properties are associated with 
each particular word or object through the mind. 
** Tathā mamápi Játivàádino mukhyim Jatim 
abhidadhati kecid, upacaritàm anya iti mata 
39 8 


dravye 'pi sàmyam. 


A word gives rise to’ some knowledge having a specific form which 
agrees with that.of the object concerned. The bearing of the word 
cow brings forth the definite form of the object before the mind. 
In other words, the object is an intellectual] image, ° an intellectual 
or mental thing: for meaning originates from the intelléct * and 
reveals the object as an intellectual or mental image.’ And this 
image may or may not agree with any external object. Hence do 
* ihe Buddhists argue that the validity of a universal is open to doubt; 
and likewise doubtful is the reality of a particular that is permanent. 


1 Vakyapadiyam, XII. 18 

3 Sabdaih pratyayyamand gunadayo dravya-dharmüpah. Sarvo ‘rtho dravya ripena 
Š bhidhiyate'' Helari h. 

3 Jbid m ° 

4- “Anu pravriti rfipim yim prakhy&tàm aktim viduh kecid vyavrtti rüpüm tu 
dravyaiveng praeakgate". (Valyapadiyam, 1I. 19). 

5 ''"Vyüvrttákar& buddhi sannivesitvàd üküro ‘tra dargane dravyam iti prasangüd 
uktam'' (Hel&ràja). iai š 
6 ‘Bauddharthasya vicyatvam’’. 
7 “Sabdéd uccaritàd vàkaravati buddhir utpadyate Xi tad &kürasya sabdarthatvam, 
na Suddhehi ......... Sa hy àküro bibyo ‘stu, na vi; $&bda vücyatvasya na kacit ksatih"' 
LPfelaviiia. on TIT. IM. 
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AS a eresult the fuyction of a word is only to diseriminate between, 
things, and this is called * apoba'. 
D ° 


i- 2 
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` 


& °, "c 
; | | 
d “ Atad vy&vrttir apohah padartha iti ksana * .° 
bhanga vádinah" ° ° 


Thus the word cow has the inherent power of distinguishing or 
differentiating a. cow from all non-cows. It is in this light that 
Yàska observes thit names are given by words, for the words cons- 
titute the easiest possible method of removing doubts and vagueness; 
they ensure accuracy : 


3 —a —-— ' a —— ee e... ....0... dm 
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P4 . 
'* Aniyastvic cą Sabdena sanjnā karanam vyavahira- 
rtham loke.” ! 


° 
But for some Buddhists, the words denote neither positive nor nega- 
tive objects. It is true that by the negation, rejection, or exclusion, 
we arrive at the positive meaning. Yet the nature of meaning lies 
in the simultaneous cognition of the positive and the negative 
aspects. f ° | 


But how can we conceive of a negative denotation without first 
having a positive one? For, all negation presupposes, and js based 
on affirmation ^ And yet when we examine the origin of the concept 
called universal, we find that we arrive at the uni¥ersal cow by group- | 
ing together all cows and by excluding all non-cows at the same  : 
time. We proceed bye distinguishing one object from another, and 
in this process we resort both to affirmation and negation. And every 
word defiotes something positive, and this positive factor is not ex- 
hausted by iis distinction from others. And when Dignaga observes 
"that the word denotes or conveys a negation, he implies that the 
denotation of a word is positive in appearance and negative by im- e 
plication, for negation is its formative and determining principle. 
The negative implication makes the import of a word significant, 
and this emphasises the positive purport. Thus in Buddhist logic, | 
a word gives rise to a conceptual image in the mind iy the individual, | 
This image is taken to be an external reality which" exists indepen. ° 
dent of the mind. The depotation of a word, therefore, Means the 


1 
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1 Nirukta, 1.0. Cf. Vakyapadiyam. 1.126: ''"Tadvaíüd abbinispattan sarvam vasiu — * 
vibhajyate"., Punyaraja sgys: '"'Abhinispanna vdsfüpàm samapakaranam  vibhügo ‘pi 
vyükri£ evety atthah."' 

2 Nydyavartika, on 2.2.63 ¢ | : 

3 Nyāyakandali, pp. 817-21. ` 

4 Bee Nydyavartika, pp. 928-29 and Nydyavartika-tdtparya-fika, p. 492, ° 
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eovocation of this conceptual image which characterises sevetal in- 


dividuals. ° 
. °. ° 


e *The Buddhists hold that only the bare patticulars are real. and 
hese are immediately apprehended. The universal is a fiction of 
the mind since it can never be an object of perception like the bare 
particulars. This universal canbe no other than the feature which 
is common to a whole Class of objects, and the knowledge of such a 
universal presupposes that of all its particulars. "In such a case the 
apprehension of the universal is mediated by the apprehension of 
the particulars ; and a mediated experience does not give real know- 
ledge. The universal, therefore, is a pure form of mediate appreben- 
sion having no real existence in the world.’ ° 


If the universal exists, and if it is different from the particulars 
there are many difficulties to be overcome. Any two things to be 
different from one another must at least occupy different places. 
Bui the universal is not cognised as extended in space, nor is it per- 
ceived as distinct from the object. If it is sail that the universal 
exists in the particular, does it exist in each partiedlar? If so, is 
t the entire universal or only a part thereof that exists in, each? 
If it exists in its entirety, it cannot exist in two particulars at the 
same time. Nor can we think of the parts of the universal. Further, 
the universal cannot exist in all the particulars but only in those 
which are relative to it. If it exists everywhere if cannot escape 
from being perceived ‘since esse is percipi. If it is said that it exists 
everywhere but only certain particulars manifest it, they myst reveal 
it properly. A lamp, for instance, manifests some objects but these 
objects are not perceived in the lamp. If the particular is like thea, 
lamp, its universal will fall outside of it. And in reality we have 
only bare particulars (svalaksanas) given in perception. On the 
other hand, we have conceptual images, which are mental fabrica- 
tions and which are superimposed on svalaksanas. The former is 
* determined by the principle of anuvrtta and is subjective. The 

latter is chagmcterised by vydvrita. As Randle observes: ''The 
doctrinase® ‘apoha’ is inseparable from the theory of 'svalaksana'. 
Exclusion of what is other is the ground of the practical notion of 
sameness of character in things which are absolutely diverse in 
character. According to the Bauddhas ‘sarvam pr thak'—the atomistic 
. principle which finds expression in the doctrine of ‘svlaksana’ 


# 1 Séastradipika : Vikalpakàràm&tram siminyam, alikamva.” 
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or ‘ggSria’—therg canal be any positive resemblance in reals. A cowe 
is like a cow in virtue of what both are not’’. 

Buba cow can beeapprehended as distinct from the non-cow pnly 
when one has understood the nature of the cow and that of the non- 
cow. And when one comprehendg the nature of the cow by means ot 
a positive predication, the universal ceases to be negative in character.” 
Moreovér, similarity assumes the resemblance of certain common 
parts in the objetts cognised. But the syllable in the case of words 
isan undifferentiated whole, where there could be no eimilarity.? 
At the same time there can be a similarity between two objects only 
when they are two, in which case they must also differ from one 
another. The perception of the object, therefore, involves both these 
elements. On the one hand, the universal assimilates the particulars, 
wifile the particulars on the other excludé one another. And as 
long as we ignore the element of difference, we cannot offer a satis- 


factory explanation of the relation between the universal and the . 


particular. | | 

A word is employed witb a variety of meanings, and one of these 
must be fhe*primary meaning. The Sankhya and the Buddhists 
hold that a word denotes a particular (vyakti). As against these, the 
Mimansakas consider the universals to be the import of the words. 
The Grammarians combine these two views. The Jaina: thinkers 
take the differentia or the pattern or the form (akrti) as.the import 
of a word, The Nyàya thinkers accept all these three as constituting 
the import of words." 

The particular is an-object limited by space and time, and -having 
certain specific qualities, so that it can be cognised. As the Nýäya 
„Sūtra defines it, “‘Vyaktir guna viéesaérayo mürtih."* Itis a mani 
fest form (mūrti) that can be cognised by the senses; and it is deter- 
mined or limited by the primary and secondary qualities. It is 
such an individual that is often connoted by a word in popular usage - 
In ordinary speech ‘the cow’ does not stand for its universal at all, 
since the universal cow is. single and as such cannot be specified as 
this or that. Moreover; if words do not mean particuters, and since 

1 Indian Logie in Early School; p, 125. ins 

? Sastradipikà, p. 104 : "Ago vyüvrttim hi pratiyata avafyam prathamam eva gauh 
pratyetavyah ,.... Gaur ganr iti ca vidhi rüpam simanyam avagamya manam ketham 
nivriti rüpam $akyam angikartum"'. | ; : 

' Avayava sámünya yogitmukatvit südP$yagyg, varnün&m cinavayavatvat (ibid., 
i s ¿fo $abdasya hi pratyakea siddha. vyakty akfti kriyà guņā iy arthesu prayujyami- 
nasya jatir arthatvena vaidika.h prawpannü. Vyaktih sánkuy&dibhih. Ubhayam varya- 
karanaih. Avayava samsthünüke$a ākrtir arhatadibhih. Trtayam api naiydyikaih” se 


Vivaraga Prameya Samgraha, p 181. 
Cf. Nudya Sūtra, 2.2.66. 
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we use a word to refer to a particular object ft follows tft wordš 
cannot directly mean particular at all; and all meaning? in so far as 
it refers to an object, will. turneotit to be indirect, secondary’and 
inferehtial. | B ° | ; = 

e This view Is open to serious objegtions. A word does not mean 
any*ore particular but only the particulars of a certain class. When 
we speak of the cow, we do not mean a particular cow only, but a 
particular cow as participating in the genus or ‘unjversal cow.’ A 
word, therefore, refers to a particular. object because of the association 
or connection of the particular with the primary meaning. A word 
does not and cannot »denote merely the particular apart from its 
universal; and we have to admit that there myst be and is a close 
co-operation or association (sahacarana) between the universal and 
the particular...-And Watsyayana observes: ‘‘Tatrayanm: sahacaranüd 
yogad và jati $abdo vyaktau prayujyata iti” Hence the individua- 
listic theory is unacceptable.’ 

8. There is another view which speaks of forms or configura- 
tions. The Jaina thinkers hold that a word denotes the specific form 
or pattern of the objects. The pattern is the specific arrangement 
or collection of the parts, indicating or revealing the universal as 
embodied in a specific way. Form, therefore, constitutes the @iffer- 
entia of the numbers of a class, and a word inust puny mean this 
form. ° 

But the torm by itself does not constitute the nature of a » thing. 
The clay modei of a cow has the form of a cow, and we do not mean 
this elay model by the word cow. Moreover, the word cow has a 
meaning which refers not merely tó the form of the cow, but also to 
the particular cow. - The pattern and the particular have no separable 
existence. —Vatsyayana, therefore says: 


‘Na cavayava vyühasya jatya yogah. Kasya tarhi? Niyatà- 
vayava vyühasya dravyasya. i ‘Tasman nakrtih padàrthab."' ? 


2nd when different individuals are grouped under one genus by viriue 
"of à principle pls ‘inheres in them this assimilating them to one 
»class and differefiating them from other classes, something like a 
universa appears to be necessary for,thought and life. Moreover, 
when we cognise different particular cows we are aware of some 
similarity or identity even; and this can be explained satisfactorily 
' e @ : Š 
. 1 Cf. Nyāya Sütras, 2 2.58, 59. i; 
2 On Nyüya Sutra, 2.2.61, ° i 
93 On Nyäya Sütra, 2.2.62. 
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. ónly ovhén we admit of. a universal element M. to, or inherent 


in, the particuPars : 


3 : ** Tasmad ekasya bhinnégt y ya vrttis tan nibandbanbh 


samanya sabdah sattadav ekadhikaranena va *. 
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And this universal element is noi somejbing which we are adding to | 
° 

| 

x 


the object, but. it is — objective and latent in the object 
concerned. . : ° | 
The theory of the Jainas. recognizes thé existence of common 
characters or similarities among the particulars, and these similarities | 
are the real universal. In the | language of Stout, the universal is the | 
distributive unity of a class. Stout warns us not to analyse this | 
unity, since such an analysis leads to a vicious circle. The universal, | 
therefore, is not, beyond the particulars ; ngnycan it be i in the parti- | 
culars, .Since what is in the particulars is itself a particular. it isa | 
character, -quality, or relation. It constitutes the principle of similari- | 
 iy.amongst apparently dissimilar particulars, This similarity is. vital | 
to the-classification, and is arrived at by the mind from an observation | 
of the discrete partitulars. Thus this universa] is not only. objective, | 
but is also an object of thought; for it is no class- essence. Conse- i 
quently the universal is wu!tiform, non-eternal, and limited, kaving | 
an objective existence in the similarity of | many particulars. | 
Thus the object of knowledge is both univetsal and particular, | 
for it is characterised by similarity and specific features as well." | 
The similarity is said tobe twofold. On the other hand, thereis ‘tiryak | 
samanya which refers -to similar modifications arising iq the object, | 
as, for example, the dewlap in the cows. On the other hand, | 
there is “ürdhatva samanya’ `- which constitutes the personal | 
' identity of the object.* Thus in the former case thé universal | 
 fequires a plurality of particulars, while in the latter case the universal, | 
dispenses with the many particulars. But Parthasarathi accepts only | 
the former as the universal since the particular dharmin in the | 
latter is self-identical. In other words, without a repetition of. | 
similar objects, there can be no universal. | i 
| Perception as assimilative establishes ihe real Yxistence of the, | 
universal as common to the particulars. And at the ` sare time we | 





1 Şlokavārtika : Akrtivida, 12, EE 
: 2 Proceedings of the British Academy, Volum. X,pp 4, ff, See his Analylic 
Psychology. Book IJ, Chapter X. . 
“gominya visesitmi.’' 
{*Manikyanand : Pariksamukha Sütra, p. 5: “Sadr sa parinámas tiryak" ; parüpare 
vivarlavyapi dravyain ürdhv aa.’ 


5 Sastradipihü, p. 93. “Iukasminneva devadatte yuvügam vrddho ‘yam, krás Wm ` 
tima tatra ?atir angikriyate.’’ 
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aso cognise the differences between one particular and another. . 'Phe&é 
are two distinct conditions. For instance, colour apd mue are 
simuljaneously cognised and yet are* distinct, since two different? són ses 
cognise them. And even if the same sense organ were to Ccoghise 
tWo things, it does not mean that thestwo things are identical. The 
distinction between the cognition of the universal as assimilative 
and of the particular as exclusive is real. This difference in the 
two cognitions proves dhat the one object differs from tbe other. 
Moreover, an object can be experienced or cognised only when it is 
rea] or exists; and the cognised universal cannot be a case of illusion. 
Otherwise even the particulars will have to lose their reality.’ he 
facts of experience thus tell us that there is,no universal other than 
likeness or similarity which réfers to certain common properties 
between the members of a class. This similarity is specific to every 
class. It exists in the many and therefore itis not one. It has a 
beginning and an end. It is limited spatially and temporally.? 
Ràmànuja accepts the same position when he denies the reality 
of a universal other than ‘likeness’ which manifests itself as the 
greatest number of similarities among the particulass. This is 
closer to Mill's doctrine of uatural kinds, according to which the 
members of a class. exhibit the greatest number of resemblances 
among them, and algo the greatest number of differences from the 
members of another class. And Ramanuje tells us that there is no 
identity of name even among the members of the same class; and 
as such the members agree with one another'not because of a single 
‘likeness’ pervading them all, but because of -a different ‘likeness’. 
And this common character is not apprehended immediately. ° 
But is similarity the only criterion in assimilating an object to 
a genus? Similarity has no existence apart fiom universality. Anc 
*a likeness constituted by the configuration or arrangement of the 
parts can never give the clue to the abiding nature of.a universal, 
which nature is apprehended by us. On the contrary, similarity is a 
edirect consequence of the nature of the universal. | 
However, Ayistotle too seems to have maintained that “‘ things 
° universal,awe «only similar. There is no one beauty, but many things 
that are beautiful, aud so if is with everyeclass of things in common.’” 
x and not “This is like a cow’? 


If so why do we say ‘ This is a cow 


ef 
1 Prabhicandra : Prameya kamala mértanda, pp. 18£-187. ° a 
2 Ibid., pp. 189-40. 
s? On Vedanta. Siitra, 1. 1. 1. 
4 T, Caso: The Development of Aristote (Mind, Vol 84, p. 89). 
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The eJ aiha thinker “might reply that here we superimpose (adhydrope) 
identity or siyoflarity; but it is-not a convincing answer. And how 
do We*know that there is agreement beiween the common characters 
of Similar objects? It cannot be due to some other common character, 
for this will lead to an infinite regress. If we speak of a thin Ss 
partaking of a form, we are only using a metaphor which does not 
explain the mystery involved. For, the form or pattern as a whole 
cannot -be in each of the things. Nor ĉan only a part of the form 
be in each thing. Many things can be said to partake of one form 
because this bears the same relation to it. But what is this same- 
ness of relation? Whether the relation be @xternal or internal, 
the relation between ghe universal and the particular appears self- 

° contradictory. Sameness will make the particular a copy or image 
of the form.  A*copy, if it is like the original, will reduce the original 
to the level of a copy. If it is unike, then it cannot be a copy. 
Moreover, any two copies of the same species too are alike one 
another; and we cannot make a particulfr the copy of another 
particular, 
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The universal is that principle which is said to run through the 
partiaglars. The universal effects through similarity and continuity. 
It is an invisible or euprasensible principle devoid of any connection 
with the particular and yet affecting the particulfr. Buta particular 
can be affected by another particular only.' Further a universal which 
thrives upon similarity fails to account for the differences between 
the members of the same class and for the differences of values and 
purposes, subsisting among the particulars. Nor can wë explain the 
universal as something unconnected with the particular, since the 
= idea of a universal is based upon some relation. Whether the uni- 
versal is like or unlike the particular, we take it for granted that, 
the universal is more real and uncharging. As a consequence, the 

particular cannot bave the rame unchanging or permanent reality. 

To this extent Plato is justified in investing his Ideas with Reality. 
And the many particulars cannot then have the same reality, though : 
they too are real in a sense. ` i 


° w 

The argumepts of the ¿'akritivadins' are based on the view that 

all the members of à class exhibit the same universal element. 
What is this same element? Is the nature or essence of all cows, 
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i Sri Harsa : Khandana khands khàdya: ‘‘Anuvrtta pratyaya kšranam sümünyam i 
: i 
$959 (p. 1079). ` Ë : : * | 
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bs instance, one and the ‘same? If so, the difference betweey the 


HOUSTON and the particular will vanish : ° 
. ° 
" ° è ° 
. * Sarvatra go svabhavasyaikasya aperüpanàat. P 
ë Nirüpane va jati svikāra vaiyarthyat.’* ! 
@ 


One common word, or one confmon element, will become significant 
and necessary, thus rendering redundant the  multipligity of 
instances. But the i8parate particulars get ipto relation with 
the homogeneous universal because of the causes that give rise 
to the former. The universal is necessary for including the different 
particulars of a class. * In other words, differences are vital to the 
nature of the manifestation of the universal.” And the particulars 
are different though the universal is one; there is no bare identity. 
And since the nature of the manifestation differsefrom particular to 
particular because of the medium of the particular, we do not have 
the same universal for the members of all the species. 

9. The particular has a definite form and specific particular 
qualities or attributes. 

Nakrti vyakty apeksatvaj jaty EE E ° The amiversal has 
no existence apart from the particular and from its form, for the 
universal is manifested only through the particular, which is r€vealed 
to us and is therefore cognisable. As such the particular is the 
medium where the universal manifests itself in a form specific to 
all the particulars of the class.* The form cr ‘akrti’ is no other than 
the patterned arrangement of the primary qualities. It is the medium 
or form of all expression or utterance, and is invariably associated 
with all objects. It differentiates one class from the othér class of 
objects. ''Jati'" or the universal is the general notion or idea in 
which all the objects of a class participate. 


‘ Samánaprasavàtrukà Jatih.’’ ° 


We conceive of the universal cow apart from the particular cow: and 
I 1 
this makes the universal objective. "The form is conjoined to the 
particular, and # may reveal thé universal too. But the object of 
perceptieu is” primarily the particular and the word is to denote this. 
I a 
1 Cilsukhi, p. 9/4. 
2 Süstradipikà, p. 142 : *"Vyaktibhede hi sémanyam ütmánam labbate, vànyetb&."' 
Cf. “Evam sati vyakti bhede sáàmàtffytim, tad abbivat i nāsti eüámünyam eva Vaktavyam” 
, übid.). f + 
3 Nydya Sütra, 2.2.64. 
P 5 tVyakty akrti játayaa iu padārthah." (2.9.65) ° 
$  Nyàya Sittra, 9,9,68. 
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alone, According to *Uddyotakara itis through ''Samav&yá" or in, 
herent relationethat “the universal permeates its particulars, and there- 
fore she wniversal is the essence of tke existeuts of a particular class. |t 
gives ufa comprehensive knowledge of its particulars. A word, there” 
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(UV yakty ākrti yukte ‘py apraeangat proksanüdinàm 
mrdgavake jauib. "s 


e 

fore, conveys the knowledge of a particular aš belonging to a specifi 
genus, and as having a differentia khown as form. And in the. » 
Muktàvali we read : | 
| | M" | 
“Jatihan gabdirthah. éaktir Jàty akrti višista us 
- vyaktau viérāmyati. N 
| bd + . a s ^h P ` í 
Thus a word denotes a particular having a specifit form and participa- | 
ting in or revealing the universal. | | 
‘i 
1 
| 


A particular deprived of its participation in the universal can never 
be the denotation of any word. But words, as popular usage endorses 
it, denote particulars. Tt is from this standpoint alone. that Vacaspati 
in examining jhe neg ontive - ‘statement observes that a word denotes 
the universal which universal. embraces al! the particulars wherever 
and whenever they may. be found; and as such it „denotes all the 
particulars of the clàss. And since the word has only. one primary 
meaning we cannot say that it directly means the uuiversal and indi- | 
rectly the particular. But the meaning of. a word is a synthesis 
of the universal, partieufur, and form of tbe object denoted. Consequ- 
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| 
| 
ently, if only one of these factors is empbasised in popular usage, j 
if only .méans that the ot S two are not relevant to- the purpose | 
on hand. E | 
^ The word, therefore, Jarata a partieular as qualifed both by | 
the universal and the pattern or form. It is ''Jàty akrti viéista | 
vyakti".* There are thus three aspects to the problem. One is | 
the pictorial aspect called up by the word. Then it denotes the | 
individual and. the universal. As Dr. L.-S. Stebbing observes: “The e | 
demonstrative symbol means its denotation, that is, jt stands for the | 
object denoted, whereas the descriptive phrase means the.properties, P | 
and not the objects denoted',.? That is, a word is a Ri dM | 
symbol or sign, and it acquires a meaning ony when if is “‘consci- | 
| 

| 


- 


1 Nyàya Süira, 2 9 63. ad g^. 
2 “Nabdravyamatram avigistam jà5yà vinübhidbayate."  (Vütsy&áyana on 2.2.60). 
3 Ayáyacártika tütparyatika, ou 9 2.68. 
4 Ct, Muktévali. pp 370-1: 'yTàsinat tat taj jaty akrti vigista tat tad vyakii bedha nyp- 
apattya kaipyamana guktir ;šty ākrti viéista vyaktan visrausyatiti.' : 
Mcdern Introduction to Logic, p. 500. | 
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opsly designed to stand for something.’’ As Ogden and *Riehards 
observe: “it is only when a thinker mikes use of*them that a 
Bien for anything, or, in one senses have ‘meaning’. t [t is *on* this 
principle that ney words, scientific or technical or otherwise? are 
c@ined; and these words stånd as siggs or symbols for the objects of 
knowledge. And according tb Russell; ‘‘meaning is a characteristic 
of ‘signs’ and ‘signs’ are sensible or imaginal phenomena which 
cause actions appropriate.*not to `. themselves tp something else 
with which they are associated Whole essence of the 
practical efficacy of ‘thought’ consists in sensitiveness to signs.... 

.... The effects of words as signs are prodigious, while their 
intrinsic interest as sensible cccurrences on, their own account is 
usually very slight.” Meaning has nothing to do with the object 
directly. It only comes to be associated indirectly with the object 
of thought or perception. And Stebbing, therefore, observes: “A 
hearer understands a word used, by a speaker when he is referred to 
that which the speaker intended to indicate to him" ? 

But what-is intention? And how is it different. from the con. 
text? Jaimini observes that the order of words is dapendent upon 
man’s will But no amount of willing can alter the existing order 
of the syllables in the word God as long as we want to preserve the 
meaning of the word God. Rather it is the order in which one 
employs the words that may be said to be dependent on his will. 
But even then, grammatical syntax which is a systematisation of 
popular usage, that controls this order. Aħd as it has been made 
clear in the earlier ehapter, if a word is not vitally and intensely 
related to the object it becomes meaningless and useless. "Consequ- 
ently the meaning communicated by the words depends upon the 
nature of words and the nature of objects, both being powerfully" 
influenced by the intention of the speaker. Yet the personal intention 
cannot run counter to the objectivity of a word and of its sense. 

Coming back to the problem we have to consider how we ap- 
prehend the universals. The object of perception is a sensuous 
presentation which is a particular, and we cognise it. That jt em- 
bodies à yniyersal something we make out-or infer, and not perceive. | 
This inference comes to us as we remember the past objects and 
associate them, directly or indirectly, with the presented datum; 






oe 
1 Meaning of Meaning. | S HE * 
2 Mind, No. 116, pp. 402-08. f 
# Logic in Practice, p. 66. 
1 1.1.96: “Toke samniyamanat prayoga samnikarsah syat " 
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and tha inference here is a logical necessily of thought. Thad 
is, the universal is a mental idea or concept. Let us look 
closer ånd consider, the parfichlars of a class, the cows. All 
the cows are said to be enlivened by a permanent universal; the powef 
or nature of each cow represents the universal element which must Be 
common to all the particulars. .But are all cows essentially like one 
anotherein their nature, power, value, or purpose? A rigid and un- 
alterable principle gli ew@the universal must reot out all fundamental 
differences of tempe firent, character, and outlook. And such an 
eternal p'inciple cannot also admit of differences even if these are 
brought about by the variations of time and place. Thus ‘it follows 
that the universal has no objective existence, for it is an intellectual 
construction of a living mind. 
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° Moreover, thé universal does not possess a form, or qualities, or 
verbal associations. But the object we cognise has all these properties, 
and thus appears to be characteristicalty distinct from its universal. 
If the universal were to have the same features as the individual, it 
cannot be disiinguisjfed from the other. And if both are presented 
as one unit of whole, the universal must be a fact of immediate expe- 
rence,in which case we have to admit that the universals are rooted 
in objective reality. Does this prove that they are etérna! and are 
immanent in the varied particulars of the class?, What can be the 
relation between these two? It might be said, as some thinkers of the 
Navya Nyaya did, that a word denotes an individual as determined 
by the universal. As the Dinakari puts it : 


— m 


“ Navyas tu samsthandnupasthitav api gotvüdinà gavady 
anvaya.bodhàj Jati visista vyaktàv eva Saktih, 
samsthane ca prthag eva éaktih vyutpatti vaicitryacca 
samsthana vyakyor eka padarthayor api parasparam 


anvaya bodhat. Sautram padartha ity eka vacanam tu 
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jati vyaktyor eka gakti labhayaivetyahuh.'" 


Here the form or the pattern is given up, for in a verbal | cognition we e 
ate presumed fo be understanding both the universal and the ‘particular. 
The universal is eternal, while the individual is anything ‘but eternal. 
Then the cognition of the impermanent and discrete particulars cannot 
give risg to the cognition of the universal.” 
Consider the words gring and object. These are assuredly uni- ' 
` 
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On Muktavali pp. 370-71. 
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varsals and we need not goin after a thingness p objectness;. fer to 
explain the word thing we shall be then courting a still more difficult 
ond vague word. And without takihg recourse ip such a procéss, "and 
Without having any factual basis for such concepts as ‘thing’ and 'non- 
befng' ,'we do refer to particulars by aecommon term or concept. Thus 
even when there arè four variefies of non -being, we do not postulate 
a universal for non-being;-and we apply the generic concept ofea nest 
even in an unreal case like "that of the ‘“‘mare’s nest’’. We take it for 
granted that we cannot speak of a universal with . reference to a nega- 
tion. But how can we explain the concept of non-being? It is said 
that from the idea of being we derive the idea of non-being, in which 
case one universal is said to be capable of yielding many concepts. 
And for these concepts then we do not require the objeetive existence 
of discrete particulars. Hence the concept has no olfjectivity and with 
this the universal too fails to have any objectivity. 

The Universalis characteyised by continuity and identity. In 
such a case action cannot be a universal since the action of one is not 
the self-identical action of another. And there an be no universal 
‘cookness’ even, since when he is not cooking the individual fails to 
participate in the nature of that universal and thus breaks the conti- 
nuity of the universal. In other words, the universal to be universal 
must be present or immanent in an object throughout, for the partı- 
cular object is its medium of expression. And this does not appear 
to be borne out by facts always. Moreover, we first experience or 
cognise a particular. We then assimilate it to other particulars follow- 
ing the laws of association. ` This gives rise to a generic idea and then 
we name jt. This name is the universal. Hence the universal is 
something directly derived from the objects, but indirectly through the — 
operation of the mind and the will, since it has a pragmatic value : 


'* Bhedajnane saticcha -hi sanketakarane tatah 
tat krtis tac chrutié casya abhogas tan matis tatah 
anvaya vyativkabbyam idam eva viniscitam 


samartWam káranam tasyàm anyesam anavasthitih. d 


pu A € i . | I m 
Prozeeding in this way we mentally, arrive at the notions of 'jati 

and ‘akrti’. In this process association plays a prominent: role, and 
the particulars are not so much united as gathered together. Even 


granting that they are really united by an underlying princigle, how 


` I 
P 1 :Pacakšdi gabdinim up&üdhi paratva svik&r&t/' (Citeukhi, p. 164), 
2° Tativasangraha, 773-74. 
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are thie particulars ghited under a universal or a genus? If the ugi- | 
versal is the fesult of the unity of their causes, then no one, says | 

Sridhafa, can unite he same parifeular produced by different causes; | 
thüs fire produced by the friction of wood has to be intrinusicalty i 
different from the fire produced hy something else. The sameness® of | 
effects too cannot unite the particulars*into one class, for both the ‘cows 
and tbe buffaloes yield milk; and yet they belong to two different 
groups. This ugity, therefore, must be sdught in a universal. But 
Sridhara ignores the fact that there isan intrinsic difference between 
the two fires and between the two varieties of milk because of the intri- e 
nsic differences between their causes. . ° x 
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THE BASIC TEACHINGS OF HINDUISM? 
. x Du. Mami, Das, MA, BLL, PHD. — 


Frienps of the New World! The niost important thing we have 
„£ do is to run our ow lives. Every one has the duty to develop 
* his talents, his knowledge, his understanding. in order to contribute 
to the work of the world in some way. Our beliefs are the corner- 
stone of our daily living. They point us the way to a fuller, richer 
and happier life. | 

Hindu religion and culture can show us thfs way for self. unfold. 
ment and as such every intellectual man in the face of the globe 
should turn his attention to a work-a-day. knowledge of the Hind 
faith, for among al! the races of the world, the living cenire of Hindu 
life is spiritual and religion isa "reality to every Hindu seeker. 

The West is surely proud of its lofty achievements in science 
and technology. But we shall not forget that” materialism has only 
increased the skill of mind and hand. The-arts, crafts and sciences 
of our glorious century does not give us any knowledge of the inner 
self of man. | | 

The result is olfvious. We are sick of body and heart. Material 
knowledge has not bestowed us happiness and joy. It bas not made 
us honest and truthful, it has not given us security, moral courage 
and spiritual enlightenment. | 

An ancient prayer of the Hindus was—lead us from untruth to 
the heaven of truth, carry us to the land of illumination from the 
world of darkness and make us immortal out of death. 

This prayer contains the quintessence of Hindu culture. The 
great initiates of the ancient Hindu faith realised that man is divine 
in origin and the goal of human life is to release into' manifestation 


R tbe spiritual values in man. The quest for truth and freedom is the 


eternal quest. And in this quest, our seers came to realize that the 
spiritual entity; the ultimate reality behind the phenomena is an 
essence Gf ananda, bliss or joy., In order to realise this, ‘one’ must 
have spiritual sense or intuition. Our material senses are unable io 
unravel the inner harmony, the great mystery of life. ` With this 
spiritual awakening, one of thè noblest sages iy arieni India pro- 
a” 


e * Lecture delivered to the Students of Religion al the Columbia ls, New 


. York, on the 22nd e 1954. 
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claimed *with joy and vigour: “ Listen, O Listen! Ye men of the 
universe, ye are all sons of immortality, ye abide in a glorious temple 
whith sis the tabernacle of thè «Godhead. I have known that great 
sulit” personality wh is beyond all darkness and who is the gteatett 
power. By knowing him and him aloné, ye can transend the oc&n ° 
of death.” M oa 

These brave seekers were courageous people. They proclaimed 
with conviction that man is one unto God and it is because of the, 
veil of ignorance that we cannot feel our Divinity. In the dyas 
play of the Lord, one must so play that.he can see that he is the e. 
éternally perfect being—that he comes out of bliss, lives in bliss. and 
dies in bliss. 


One who accepts this gospe] of unity of man and God will find , 
no evil in tbe world. His entire outlook on life is changed. There 
is really no death nor disease. Every indication of discord, of in- 
adequacy, of fear or frustration is merely a false impression and is 
engendered by ihe belief n man lives in matter and is conditioned 
by it. I 
Man is jo live m its consciousness of divine love, Love which 
for ever embraces, enfolds and dpholds man. ‘This is the injunction 
given*in the oldest of- the Upanishads. It says: Envelope . 
everything whatever there is in this world with the Divine Essence. 
Enjoy but through the gateway of renunciation and covet no 
earthly wealth. One who lives in the joy of God lives in bright 
thoughts which can only ‘reflect peace, goodwill towards man, health 
and holiness. 


The wayfarers in the path of religion must, therefore, mie 
the nothingness of material life and intelligence and the mighty- 
T actuality of the. all-pervading power of the Supreme whom in India 
we call by the name Brahma. ‘The science of this spiritual realisa- 
tion is Brahmavidya. To the hungry and to the sick we must 
proclaim this gospel. We must discard sense testimony and under- 
stand that God is Life, the principle of immortal good unfolding 
throughout eternity. This. Brahmavidya is not the exclusive property o 
of the Indians. Our wisest seers were the most Py 
human beings. They wanted to give this immortal science to every- 
body on eartli, we must make the whole world Aryan and tell all 
human beings that the real man incbydes tenderness, joy, peace, 
perfecti®n, beauty, harmony, goodness, reality, substance~-in sbort,. 
all the qualities of ‘spint. To accept this spiritual fact, is to realise. 
an outpouring of blessings. The constant acknowledgment that the. 
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geal man reflects God's ali-inclusiveness brings greater and greater 
peace and love, harmony and joy in human experlencee | 

Before I proceed further, I mast tell you that the Hipdy way 
*of life is not one of mere asceticism. “Pte negation of lige is 
fot the true Hinduism *as many most wrongly believe. It is a 
misrepresentation to declareethat p "Indian culture, that the Hindu 
dharma denies all value to life, detaches from al! earthly interests 
and insist on the nqtlfingness of the life of the moment. The four- 
fold aims of life consists of desire and enjoyment, material advance- 
ment, ethical conduct and spiritual liberation. Fullness of life must 
precede the surpassical of life in the limitless joy of AMaksha. It is 
with this vigour, it is with this spirit that the Vedic bards pray : 
'* I shall live for hundred autumns, I shall grow for bundred years. 
1 shall look and see, I shall love and enjoy, I shall develop and learn 
‘ali these years. I shall ascend higher and-higher—nay not for 
hundred years but for more ihan that.” This period of long life 
should be one of insipid activity and ceaseless SHORRNOUIS after the 
| higher and nobler ideals of life. » 

In the Aitareya Brahmana, we find thai clarionscall to move. 
ment. The poet points to the radiant sun in the sky and enjoins us 
to work continuously like the sun for he ihat works.attains joy and 
peace. The Hingu pour accordingly is a religion of progress. 
As Sree Aurobinda said : ‘‘ It is time that this parrot talk about the 
unpraciical, metaphysical quietistic anti-vital character of Indian 
civilization should cease ‘and give place to a "true and understanding 
estimate." With the.above in mind, I shall tell. you that our stress 
ali through the centuries was ou the spiritual values. The Hindu 
always thinks that the spiritual life is a nobler thing tban the life 
of external power and enjoyment. Let us not be carried away by 
wrong notions of Sankara’s Mayavada. This world is not a reality 
in contrast with the absolute viewpoint, but it is a reality for all 
practical purposes. ‘The lofty illusionism of Sankara shouid not 
make you think that we Hindus have no regard for moral values, 
ethical conduch and the right effort. The whole history of India 
would, preve that Indian spiritual culture was never a tired quietism 
on a conventional asceticism but a high effort of the human mind 
to go beyond the life of desire and vital satisfaction and arrive at the 
summit of spiritual calm,egreatness, strength, illumination, divine 
realisation, settled peace and bliss. But the damaging &cgueation 
phat Indian culture depresses the vital foace, paralyses the wili, gives 
no inventive nor initiative to human life is false. Our spirituality is ` 
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true-to the kindred points of heaven and home and merges togethey 
the perfection ef the worldly life with the perfection of divine joy. 
But-opce, you accept the proposition ¿hat man must divinise himself, 
` the question is natural*fo ask bow are we going to do that. This is the* 
rea] issue in spiritual life. Hinduism is fully conscious of this fact. e 
It says that creeds and oM. hate no real values. Religion 
is true in the degree we have of actual spiritual experience. . Realisa- 
tion is the be-all and end-all of all religi8ug pursuite. Those who 
have made the journey are unanimous in their verdict thai man attains 
the eame goal and enjoys the same peace and bliss in the supreme 
by whatever path a man-may go. Because of*this view, we are*the 
most catholic in our outlook. India has a medley of religious creeds 
and sects but there was never any bloodshed over it. In very recent 


times, Paramahansa Ramkrishna, the great Guru of Swami Viveka- . 
nanda illustrates this in his only life. He followed the highest than 


all the known religions of the world and came io the conclusion that 


all the paths lead to the same spiritual sources. You know that of . 


all the great religions of the world, Hinduism is a religion which has 
no founder. We say that religion is eternal and it haz been there 
since the very beginning. Dharma is one with this eternal law— 
whom the Vedic seers termed Rta, the cosmic order. The English 
word right comes from the same root as Ria. 


Man lives in the worid of matter, subject to death and the much 
falsehood of mortal existence. To rise beyond this death, to become 
one of the immortals, man must turn from the region of disorder to 
the region.of eternal Rta. This is what is inner illumination. It 
is what the Rishis mean when they ask us to turn from the falsehood 
to the truth, to battle with darkness and conquer the superb light. 
The whole past of India is a glorious example of vast and unparalleled 
„search for and experiment with the highest spiritual truths. The 
seekers in this noble mission were broadminded men. They had no 
prejudice nor any bigotry and welcomed every new approach, every 
new allure to the realisation of the supreme beatitude, of the wany 
ways of spiritual attainmerits, the four are the recognised paths—they 
are the path of knowledge, the path of action, the path efloyg, and 
the path of Yoga. These paths are not exclusive and separate paths, 
they blend together, they meet together and develop into a unified _ 
whole the more we travel in the path. — e. 


e, 


Al] these paths take it for granted that the spirit is the truth of . 


out being. Our life should be à growth and evolution in the fullnesg 
` and joy of the supreme, whom we call Brahma in India. We must 
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"have the true vision of self. Our actions ami our, efforts are for a 
cosmic sense and feeling, a cosmic idea, will, love and delight into 
whieh we can relax the limitéd, ignorant suffefing ego. The Bhaga- 
vat Gita, the Divine song, makes it clear that the ‘disinterested work 
ie the way to health, wealth and pedce. If we look into the inner- 
most recesses of our individual, social. national and international 
activities, we shall find ag once that the guiding face of al our actions 
are greed and lust, selfish aggrandisement and personal gains. This is 
what we call our economic life. But this philosophy of greed is the 
cause of all the worries and cares, all the battles and. wars of the 
world. He that eats for himself takes no food but devours sin 
—this was said by a great seer in the Rigveda. 

We must have a new outlook, a new birth and & new orientation. 
Let us be moved by the spirit of Jove and live a life of love. If we 
do so, we shali have harmony and joy. There will be no discard, 
no war and no division of nations. Let us not exalt the illusion-of 
evil,including war, to the point where we make it real. 

This is.what is called sacrifice in the Hindi religion. Our life 
should be dedicated life. We should not live for our own petty selves. 
We should be conscious of cosmic unity, and we should love. We 
should live for God and surrender ourselves wholly to the divine will. 
Here action blends*with bhakti or Jove. The spiritual man is under 

.the divine directive to be productive, to expand and increase good by 
reflecting God's goodness and power. " 

This is man's primal and eternal function, and to this end he 
has been given extraordinary authority, dominion over the whole 
earth. Š 

It is this spiritual process which enables us to manifest God's* 
power and carry on His mission here on earth. The more we accom- 
plish the divine purpose, the more we attain knowledge, the more 
we understand and appreciate that man is the spiritual and perfect 
likeness of God, his function in this world is to manifest this divinity 
that lies dormant in him. The more we have true knowledge, the 
more we are ysleased from the captivity of material sense,, the more 
we attfin spiritual freedom, with Jnana-we are loosed. from the bonds 
of tyranny and tine, where the blindness of ignorance and error 

-prevailed, we get the light -and joy of spiritual perception. This 
drive towards the trariscendental, eternal and infinite, and the, mould- 
‘ing of man into a conscious soul and power of that supreme Existence 
aged creative joy have been the engrossing motive of Hindu Philosophy 
«the ‘sustaining force of Hinduism. and the guiding force of Hindu 
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culture. * The path of Yoga is an auxiliary process. It enjoins and 
prescyibes certain exercises whigh. are beneficial to the seeker in his 
upward eourney. Divere mind supplies man with unlimited injelii-. 
gence and perfection. God. has given energy, infinite capacity, un. 
exhaustive strength. We are to tfke this hidden source of energy. 
We are to unfold the richest possibilities of development in comm- 
union with the divine principle. The more we take to yogic disci- 
pline, the mor we are provided with inspiration and spiritaal 
assurance. | 

All these paths are trodden paths. Countlesg seers and sages have 
walked along them and testified as to the truth and value of them. 
We need therefore have no doubts i in the matter. 


. One should paint out the path of absolute surrender to the will of 
God. The Gita, that glorious book which contains the quintessence of 
Hindu spirituality within the short space of seven hundred slokas end 
with the onmistakable call of Srikrishna to Arjuna to give up all other 
standards of conducts and devote himself heart and soul to the supreme 
being. 0 F * | 


But c one should tat forget that this path of surrender is not a path 
strewn with roses. Arjuna was asked to fight ruthlessly in tbe 
battie-field of Kurukshetra. ven Jesus the Prince of Peace and 
Love says: '"Think not that I'ain'eome to send peace on earth; I 
came not io send peace but a sword’’ (Mathew 10: 34). It is for this ` 
reason that. king Rukman asked for tribulations and sorrows ‘lest he 
forgets his love in God. 


Peace is less to be desired than suffering. In peace we -become 
ecomplacent with earthly conditions. Trials and tribulations awaken 
us to cast the anchor of our hope beyond matter and to seek reality , 
in’ the spiritual fountainhead of love; joy and harmony. The sword 
of the spirit must be wielded for the sake of righteousness. The 
glory of God must be established here on earth at the sacrifice of our 
peaceful life in fighting with the dark forces of evil, Evil has no ° 
existence in reality. .True ‘salvation takes place right where we are 
and it operates in our human experiences lifting us Out of mortal 
frailties into the realization and recognition of the allness of spirit. 
True Jnana and true Bhakti and true Karuna is the recognition that 
man is, already freq that the salvati8m is here and now in the ex- 
periefice of our oneness i infinite power, love and joy. | ° 


Xe bright intelleetuals, hark the message of ancient India .died - 
rejoice. The power and plentimore of America should inaugurates 
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the herald of a new dawn if it is united with thetppritul h8ritage of. 
India. 

Realise with receptive hearts antl reverent moods that sptrittiality 
és the real power in the universe, In the hurry and bustle of your 
great dynamic hfe, listen *to the stji] small voice of Mother India 
which is spreading over cor&inent and ocean to the globe's remotest 
bound. Unless you build the edifice of the mighty Americas demo- 
cracy on the solid foundation of spirituality, it would, be an evil day for 
the world. | 

We prociaim to you the mystery of | our esteemed b has iy. 
Hark, tealise that you are all Divine beings. God is gentle and 
loving, for the consciousness of His own infnitude is the most power- 
ful armour He has. He has no need to the aggressive or combative. 
Let us realise the infinite nature of all being and in proportion «to 
our understanding of the diviüe nature of all being we would 
become gentle and more peaceful. Love is never defensive—it 
depends its own by being infiniie. God does not have to do any- 
thing, He only has to be. But that pau is infipite activity, perpetual 
unfoldmenit. | ` 

Mahatma Gandhi is the highest modern example of the excellence 
of Hindu culture. He put forth the forces of soul, the armamēnts ot 
love for winning the freedom .of India and he succeeded. It isa 
matter of regret that he did not live to put his great Idealism in the 
field of Xnternational politics. 

You young hopefuls of the richest and most powerful nation on the 
earth, my fervent appeal to you today is that if we want to build the 
dream-world of love and peace, we must apply the soul forces in our 
fight with communism and through love and love alone, we must strive 
for the creation of a new, a better, a richer and a happier world. 
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. Reviews anb Houtices ot Books d 


dd of T. T. Krishaamachari—(Thé Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. Rs. 2° 00).: 

The Speeches of India’s Finance Minister made in Parliament during 
the last Budget discyissions throw an authoritati¥e light on general govern- 
ment policy in economic matters, problems connected with the Second 
Five Year Plan, particularly as regards financing the Plan,’ the structure 
and objectives of taxation and the problem of foreign exchange. his 


collection also includes the annual speech to the Associated Chambers -cf 


Commerce in December 1956, giving a general review of economic policy, 
Mr. Krishnamachari said: “Basically, the attempt is to reconstruct the 
tax structure in this , country. If that is being ‘an interventionist, I 
plead guilty to being an interventionist. Yet nobody can do anything £o 


far as the large mass of people like the people of this country are con- ` 


cerned without being an interventionist. At thé same time I disclaim all 
ideas of arrogating to myself the position of Providence, In fact I dislike 
anybody who tñinks that he can order the lives of their people for all 
time to come, and begin preaching with a series of “donts”, .......« 
Autonomous organisations, which plead for full autonomy in regard to 
their actions, have no place unless their autonomy is geared to the Plan 
objectives’. T. T..’s speeches are always lucid and always provocative. 

Es | SANTOS Kumar CHATTERJEE, i 

| ° = des od 
Toward a More Democratic Social Order—by Wendell: ‘Thomas 
(Published by Exposition Press of New York price $ 2°50). 

Mr. Wendell Thomas ‘makes a diagnosis and suggests a cure, The 
‘same sin of violence that has ravaged human: life in-the family and 
the neighbourhood has ravaged it in wider areas where it is known as 
‘‘imperialism’’, Modern nationalism has been imperialistic, so that world 
society has been something less than human. The League of’ Nations 
and the United Nations have been attempted to mitigate the evils of our 


subhuman state without daring to transform civilization into a truly ° 


human society by establishing a world federation. Ma Thomas makes 
a case for a reorganised democracy, both political and ae oA demo- 
cracy “requires a residential lhndholding community, broadly religious, 
as a foundation. ...:..... Ib requires the assignment of Jand to individual 
owners for good use, plus a system of monay,based on labour, and a way 


of protecfing the consumer from exploitation, while using capital creatively. 


if a world fellowship of natipns.”’ He explains his scheme of a new and 


deeper democracy—calling for a more active participation of the people 
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» 
&nd.inereased opportunities for eo -operation and (productive ‘living: "UT 
believe thab in a genuine democracy, government. will be decentralist— 
that is, will spring from people liwinfr together in their local or fieifhbour- 


ehood relations ......... ‘In a true democracy the people of a local ocfnimu- 


gity would, in town-meeting fashion, govern tlhemselves.....:....° There is 
a Gandhian touch about the whgle ol ae An interesting book. | 


SANTOSH KUMÁR CHRAT@#@ERJEE 
a 


The Fundamentals of Hinduism: A Philosophical study—By Dr. Satis- 


chandra Chatterjee, M.A , Ph.D. ; ane a Ltd., Calcutta. Price . 


Rs. 8/8 & Rs. 4/8. 


"The book under review is written by an nen scholar and as such 
it bears the impress of an analytic: mind so rare fmóngst the common run 
of writers on religion and allied topics. The author takes Hinduism to 
be identical with Hindu religion and it means, according to the author, 
both the Hindu way of thinking and the Hindu way oflife. The scope 
of the subject has been defined. in the first chapter and in subsequent 
chapters such topics as the nature. of God, the conception of self, the 
theory of the world, the Law of Karma and ‘ebirth, 3 and such other allied 
topics have been thoroughly discussed. The age- -old teneés of Hinduism, 
its doctrines and beliefs, its philosophical speculations and metaphysical! 
bases have been analysed and. developed in'the light of modern metaphy- 
sies. It must be admitted on all hands that Hinduism contains the most 
important élements® of Indian culture. In the volume under review the 
author has presented the fundamental principles and doctrines of Hindu 
religion set against its philosophical background, It bas been rightly said 
that a fuller appréciation of Hindu religion needs a better understanding 
of Hindu philosophy. Without a grasp of the ideas of Hindu philosophy, 
Hindu religion would look full: of dógmas and superstitions, and the signi- 
ficance of the manifold beliefs and activities would go unnoticed. The 
author has done a singular service to the cause'of Hindu culture and 
Hindu religion by orienting the fundamental elements of the Hindu reli- 
gion in the light of western thought, People who are not acquainted with 


the culture of India would better a Hindu religion if and when ` 


such books are consulted. 

The book has been divided in twelve chapters and it presents a 
detailed pict of Hindu view of life and the beyond, Ail the important 
schools®f Indian thought have been brought in to illustrate such topics 
as the Hindu concepts of“ Bondage and Liberation, the status of the 
world, ete. A critical estimate of Varnasrama Dharma has made the 
book interesting. The fourfel€l classification of Hindu Society is a con- 


troversial institution and it has received proper attention: from the author, - 


We congratulate him for bringing out such*a learned volume on a topic 
which needs an expert’s attention. Post-independent India stands on 
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a different footing and 411 the pronouncements on our culture and dhatms 


must be authoritative, Dr. Chatterjee has done a fine job in accompli- ~ 


shing ¢heeself-appointed task which men of his standing alone could accom- 


plish= His penetrating ifsight into the nature of Hindu religion has bunds 


the truth in it. To illustrate our point we wowld refer to his treatmeng 


of the fourfold path of liberatfon, viz., Raja, Jnana, Bhakti and Kawma | 


Yoga. All these paths, although apparently different, have au: underlying 
core of "unity so difficult to be ascertained by the man in the street, The 
author points out: *'While the paths are different, the self realised through 
them is the same. In Raja Yoga, the final state of samadhi reveals the 
self as pure consciousness which is self-centred and self-shining. In Karma 


Yoga also the self is realised as the pure subject Which is above all affec- _ 


tions and afflictions of the gnind-body and the selfish desires and interests 
of the ego in man. Bhakti yoga aiso ends in the. surrender of man’s 
eggism and the recognition of his self as pure consciousness which is in 
communion with the divine consciousness. So also.in Jnana Yoga the 
self is realised as pure consciousness which is the same as the divine con- 
sciousness and bliss." ' We recommend this book to all who care to 


know what Hinduism really is, as purged of the narrow sectarianism so . 


frequently taking the place of the Sanatana Dharma. 


Supuig Kumar NANDI 
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The Hon'ble U. Nu, Prime Minister of the Union of Burma and 
Kamala Lecturer of the University for 1943, delivered a course of 
four lectures on Buddhism in this month in the Senate Hall of 
the. University. The distinguished lecturer spoke on ‘Buddha’, 
‘Dhamma’, ‘Sangha’ and ‘Buddhism after Buddha’s death’, The 
lectures attracted a large audience every day and they were highly 
appreciated. The visit of the Prime Minist@r of Burma to the Uni- 
versity created a great deal of interest. | : | 
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Sri Gopendranath Das, M'A., LL.B. Sir Charuchandra Gbosh 
Memorial Lecturer for 1958, delivered ‘a course of three lectures on 
‘Concept of Equality in the eye of Law’ in thé*.Darbhangs Hall of 
the University. | D 

e Professor L. Dpdley Stamp of the University of. London deli- 
vered a highly interesting public lecture on ‘Land and People: Geo- 
graphers contribution to National Planning’. In this lecture, the 
Speaker- drew pointed attention to the problem of population in the 
world and its impact on food . The lecturer said that the area of 
available land for agriculture and production of food was shrinking 
in this age of industrial civilisation and it was high time that more. 
attention was paid to the problem of food in Nationul Planning. The. 


° contribution of Geographers to this field of investigation would be 


of immense value. 
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Professor E. G. Richardson, Head of the Department of Physics, 


| King’s o New Castle-on-Tyne, Durham University, England, 


delivered a course of three lectures on* Electro-Acoustics and Ultra- 

sonics at the Lecture Hall of the Institute of Radio Physics 

and Electronics in the University. "The lectures were thought- 
I * 


‚provoking and they had an appreciative audience: °. 
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The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate have ‘been pleased to award the Mabaraja Sri 
J. M. Tagore Medals for 1939 io the under- mentioned candidates from your college :— ` 


l. SiP. G. @hoeh Maharaja S: J. M. Tagore Gold Medal. ° 


2. ,, Manoranjan Basu, Maharaja Sri J. M Tagore Silver Medal (a gold- 
i rimmed silver medal out of the value of the medal). 


. The medals will be presented to the candidates at the ensuing Convocation to bs held 
in January next. The "medallists concerned may kindly be informed accordingly and 


requested to write to the Registrar of this University for their Admit Cards for admission to 
the Convocation pandal. 


Further I am to. request you to be so good as te let this office know, immediately the 
full name of Sri P. G. Ghosh and home and present addresses 4 both the candidates 


This may please be treated as ver y urgent. 


` e ‘ : TOES I ` ea 1 
Senate Hong, — B. B. BANERJEE, .- 
The 2nd December, 1957. Asst, Controller of Examinations. 


* 
NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


, , 7 . 
` 


^ No. Ex /83886 of 1957 


Tt is hereby notified that the ündermentioned candidates who are found guilty of having. 
practised unfair means at theg University Examinations: beld in March and April 1957 are 
declared to have failed at the respective examination, and to have forfeited their claims to 
exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examinations held this year and that they are 
further debarred from appearing at any University or College Examination before the dates 
mentioned against their respective names :— 


Seat No. l Name College | Date up to which 
= . - . : debarred. 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION 


210 Bane, Harischandra Sitaram — Kishinchand Chellaram College Ist January, 1960 


247 Chaudhari, Satchidanand Jai Hind College 1st January, 195v 
Gajanan. š | . 

1096 Majithia, Varvas Hari- Do. Do 
Jas 


2629 Nanavati, Kiran Dhanvant- Siddharth College cf Arts and Wena, 1969 
Science. 


5488 Mirchandani Hare Mulchand Jai Hind College ` ` ` Ist January, 1959 


INTERMEDIATE = BXAMINATION , 
635 Gosaña, Rules ABRE ue Siddharth College of Arts and Let January, 1259 


as I Science. I . 
i EE ) 
1569 Khania, Narotam Jairaj Kishineband Chellaram Coliege . Do. x 
4138 Bhandari, Ved Sagar | “Bombay College Lo, 
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è B.A. EXAMINATION .- t E . 
995 Awar, Vimal Sayaji Wilson College m eist January, 1960 


, Bombay. | o T. V. CHIDAMPAÑAN. 
Phe 16th September, 1957 - University Registrar, 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH: 


It is notified that— : "ms 
l(a) Subiect to the approval of the-Senate and Government a thifd class M.A. has been x 
allowed cne chance fo improve his class in the same subject, within a period of two years of 
E ig first obtained third class and that bis result wil! be declared only if he improves j 
is class, 


fb) Persons who have alfeady passed the M.A. examination, nnder the old scheme, in 
8rd Division, can re-appear, for purposes of improving their division, up to 1960. If they 
appear in 1958 or 1959, they can appear in the old scheme orethe new scheme, as they like, 
but after that they shall have to first pass M.A, Part Land then M.A. Part IT examinations. 


(c) Persons who have obtained third division on the combineg result of M.A Part I 
and Part IT shall re-appear in both the parts if they wish to improve their division. This 
will mean that even if a person has obtained second class marks, *in one of the two parts, he 
shall have to re-appear in that part also. 


(d) MA Examination under old Scheme has been extended up to 1959 both for the 
category contained in (bj abuve and for failed candidates. 


Note: — Permission to re-appear in the examination for purposes of improving the class 
does not mean that private candidates shall not have to satisfy the” requirements of the regu 
lations laid down for such candidates. 


2. The following persons have been declared as not fit and proper persons to be 
admitted, to any future examination of this University for the reasons noted agamat”each, 


(a) Gian Singh s/o Shri Nihal Singh, who produced a copy of bogus: certificate of his 
hafing passed tbe “Matricwlatiou Examination of the Panjab University, ` Labore, in 1927, 
(under Roll No 20252), 


(b) Harish Chander s/o Shri Jyoti Prashad, who obtained a duplicate copy of the 
Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a false statement of paving: passed the said exami- 
nation from Panjab University, Labore, in 1946. l 

Chandigarh (Capital). ` mE | J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated October 9, 1957. l l : Registrar, 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY ! 
Notification No. EC/613 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Eup coy Intermediate and Degree Exatuina- 
tions of 1957 are prat iae 48 nes against each. 


Roll No. Name , Tnmslitution ` Penalties imposed 


"d 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 


r 


1149 Sri Durv.sula Ramachandra Vikram Dev College, Result for 1957 Supple; 
Rao. S/o Sri . Durvasula Jeypore. mentary Examination is 
Kameswara Rao, Bhupati? | E cancelied and hg is dehar- 
Street, Jaypore, Dist. red from appearing at any ^ , 
Korsput. of the examinations prior e 

; I to the ‘Annual examina- ` 
e | : tion o£ 1959 £ 


, | eo 
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444 Sri Nikunja* Bikari Pajari, Bavenshaw College, Result for 1957 Supple- 
S/o Sri Rajib Lochan Oyttack. mentary Examination is 
Pujari, Jharuapaga. P.O, ° cancelled and he is gebar- 
= % Dist. Sambalpur.* red from appearing at ans 
of the examinations prior 
f 2 ° to the Annual e<aminattípn 
j ' of 1959, š 
University Office, Cuttack, Illegible, 
The 3ré September, 1957. Assistant Registrar. 
° 
: AGRA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. OF {17/1957 


Tt is hereby notified that the Supplementary Examination of 1957 in the case of follow- 
ing candidates has been cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing at any 
‘Wxamination of the University in 1958, as they used or attempted to use Unfairmeans at the 
Supplementary Examination of 1957. 


Examination Roll No. Enrolment Name of candidate College or Centre 
° No. ; 
B.A. Part I S18798 ° A568378 Amar Nath Sharma Meerut College, 
I Meerut. 
B.A. Part I 813888 A868456 |, Govind Ballabh Bhatt | Do. 
? B.A. Part IE 819644 A557136 Shyam Lal Jain (Student Do. 
of J. V. Jain College, 
£47 Saharanpur) | 
B.Sc. Part IT # 52125 A549262 Ramesh Chandra Chatur- D. A. V. College 
vedi Kanpur. 
Senate House, L. P. MATHUR, D,8c. 
Agra (Capt.) 
August 28th 1957. : Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Kotification No. &x/87/57 


I. Itis notified for information that the following candidates who appeared at the 
various Examinations of the University of Saugar held in March-April, 1057, have been 
found guilty of using or attemptieg to use unfair means at these examinations and- have, 
therefore, been debatred from appearing at the University Examination during the period 

elnentioned against their names :— 


Rol  Enrol- 4 Year for 
No. ment Name of Candidate Examination Institution which 
Nos | debarred. 
054 W/734 Km. Shipra Gupta D/o Dr. LA, Women candidate 1958 
Hari Narayan Gupta, Budha- ' 
- para, Raipur. M P, I i 
190 B/11513 Ram Kumar Dubey S/o Sbri Da. Mahakoshal Maha- Do. 
 Ramsdhin Dubey. Petition vidyalaya, Jabalpur. 
Writer. Hatta, M.P. ~~ 
475 B/9849 Trilok Singh Grewal C/o Shri IL.Se. ` Ex-student e Do, 


Gurdeo Singh Grewal, Nar- 
bada-Pare, Raipur. M.P. 


694 B/Li777 Lakshman Kumar ‘Satpathi Do. Science College, “Rais . Do, 
S/o Shri Jaideva Satpathi, pur, 
M.L.A.. Vill. & P. O. Tosh- °° 
, gaon. Dist. Raipur, M.P. 


° - 

$32 B/11896 Kamta Prasad Singh S/o Shri Do. Mahakoshal Maha- Do. 
Baij Nath Singh. M.E.S., vidyalava, Jabalpur. ` 

` Kham aria, Jabalpur, M.P, " 

I 


; 9 
+ . e : 
hose | | ! 
1951] NOTIFICATIONS ` #: 333 
| 9 : 
366 B/13030 Deodas Chaurasia S/o Smt. ICom: $, NA college, fF *p,. 
Biniya Bai Chaurasia, ` .. Khandwa, ® 
Bombay Bazar, Khandwa, ; ; ea 
M.P. i: | T om 
"E l l "^ .* : ^9 » 
[432 5/6060 Navin Chandra Hpalhyay, BA, Ex-student Do. 
.  B/o Shri P. N. Dpadhyay, ; 
° Jawaharganj, Khandwa, * , 
® M.P. å 
.129 B/9486 Rewa Shanker Awasthi S/o B.Com. G. S. College, Jabal- |. Do. 
Sbri Deo Dutta 'Awusthi-: Pt. L. - pur, i 
Dy. 8. P. Ranita® Jabalpur, š 
M.P. 
19 B/15785 Kewal Kumar Bhalla 8/6 Pre- Govt, Poly Techs. 1958 & 
Lala Desh Miter Bhalla, 306, Engineer- Jabalpur. 1959 
Prem Nagar, Jabalpur, ing. . ` : 
* M. P; 
98 B/15787 Naunihal Oboveja, 30B, Thea- Do. ° Do. 195S 
tre Road, Jabalpur Canit. l | 
M.P 
e 
65 B/15031 -Suresh Kumar Sharma S/o First Dip.  : Do. © , 1958. 
Shri Girdharilal Sbarma, in Engg. 2 
1185, Wright Town, Jabal- 
pur, M.P, ° E. 
1161 D/19756 Narender Singh S/o Shri LA. Narmada Maha- Do. 
S. Pjàra Singh. Surajganj, vidyalaya, Hoshan- 
Itarsi Distt. Hosbangabad, gag 
M.P. 1 


Note.—The Results of Examinations held in 1957 have been cancelled in all these 
"ases. e 

2, The Result of Examination held in 1957-of the following tand dite has been can- 
:elled for breach of ee rules :— 


M B/14998 Anwar Ahmad S/o Shri Noor Final S. V. Poly Tech. 
‘Ahmad, Near the House of Diploma in Bbhopai. > 
Kazi Basan, Ahmad Vakil; Mech. 
Opp. Tilak Park, "Quoba Engg. 4 
Sehore, Bhopal. M. P. f 


Sagar, "T ^e — ISHWAR:CHANDRA, 
Daitd the 13th August, 1957. | 2 . Regis:rar, 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification. 


It is hereby notified that :— 


(I) The following persons have been disqualified as noted below :— 

(iY Baldev Singh Goraya son of Shri Bhagat Singh (Roll No. 45998 Matriculation 
Examination 1957) has been disqualified for four years, ëe., 1957, 1959, 1959 and 1960 for 
impersonation. 

(4) Mohind ingh "a Shri Amar Singh (Boll No. 6784, Intermediate Examination, 
Td 195@ who impersonated Baldev. Singh. has been disqualified for five years (1957 to 
1961 

(it Bhagwan Sarup s/o Shri Abah Raj.  Kbadafalsa Man-Ka-Chowk Jodhpur, who 
obtained a duplicate copy cf the Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a false statement 
of having passed.tbe said examination from Panjab .University, Lahore, in 1946, has 
been declared aa not a fit and proper person to be admitted to awy penne examimation of 
this University. 

(iv) Ragbbir Singh s/o Shri ‘Gulab Singh who ob&iined a duplicate copy of the 
Mafsiculat: on Certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the sai 
*xamination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1999, has been disqualified fro 


annaarinm in anv futura avaminatinan af thia Tinivarsit ç 


2 ° | 
| i 
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; NEP | 

(o) "Tak Raj s/o Pt. lanae: Dass, who tampered with the duplicate copy of tle 
Matriculation Certiffate (Roll No. 30914, 1947), has been declared as not a fit and proper 
person to be admitted to any future examinegion of this University. | 

* : 

(IJ) The Wniversity Mage. Tech. Department is being shifted io Chandigarh and 
admisstons to this class wili be made next year. ; e 
Chandigarh—3 Pd 
Dated September 19 195 


D J. R. AGNIHOTRI, e 


Registrar 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
° 
Notification No? EC /650 Dated Cuttack, the 20th September, 1957. 


In accordance with Standing Orrder No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 


4 


who took recourse to unfair means at the Supplementary Intermediate Wxamination of 1957 © 


are penalised as noted against each. 


s e n 


Roll No. Name. Institution, Penalties imposed. 
INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 
ES 
"886 Sri Nepal Chandra M.P.C. College, Result for 1957 Supp'enentary 
Banerjee, S/o Sri Baripeda. Examination 'i8 cancelled and 
Shashadhar Banerjee, he is debarred from appearing 
Lal Bazar, P.O. Bari- ° at any of the examinations 
pada, Dt. Mayurbhanj, prior to ihe Supplementary 
i examination of 1958. 
887 Sri Gopal Ohaffüra Das, Do. Do. 
S/b Sri Priyanath 
` Das, Lal Bazar, P.O. 
Baripada, Dt. Mayur- 
° bhanj. 
University Office, Cuttack, 1 iv 
The 20th September, 1957. " Assistant Regisiwar 


PATNA UNIVE RSITY 


The undermentioned. candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 
examination for the period ‘noted against their names as they were found guilty of rising 
unfair means at the Intermediate and Master examinations in Arts of 1957, 


Sl. Centre. 


No and Reg. No. and Candidates Period of 
eo. Examination. College. Name. punishment. 
1 Senate Hall Roll Pat No. 517 280-1956 Karunanand Debarred from 
M.A. Geography Deptt. Das. appearing at sny° 
Patna Universitys University Exam: 
ination prior to the 
M.A. Examination, 
1961. . 
9. Senate Hall -RƏll Pat. No. 509 6501-51 Arif Raza. Do. ° 
- I M.A. Geography Deptt. 
Patna University. | 
_ “AY Ë 
3. Senate Halt Roll Pat. No. 510, 1845-52 Atul Narayan, — ^ “Do. 
M.A Geography Deptt.. Jamuar. 
| Patna University. 
4 Magadh Mahila Roll Pat. No. 282 1172-5g, Sabita Ghosh Debarred — from 
College, Patna. Ie. Magadh Mahila appearing at any 
^ R College. University Exar- 
° ? ination prior to 
. the Supplemen- 
tary examination 
' of 1958. 


uo - yotirtcations ! . ox l 535 


SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION B BOARD 
£e 
No, B—VI—(iii) of 1987. 
s 
Isis hereby notified that the result of thé tndermenticned caudidates who* hate been 
found” guilty of having practised unfair means at the 8 S.Q; Examination $t Ottolwr 7956, 
are cancelled and the candidates are further debarred from appearing at B. a G. Examina- 
tn, as showu against their re$pective names. These candidates have also forfeiied their 
claims to exemptions, if any earned by hein under the existing Regulations :— 


Examination Seat Name of Candidate Name of School. , Debarred up to. 
No, &ud Centre. ` : . 
s | 
B-8039/ Ratnagiri Bhagwat, Ganu Bhiwe Appeared asa Teacher 30th June 1958. 
. Candidate. ` 
B-8042/ Ratnagiri Chavan, Shivaram Appeared as a Veacher 30th June 1958, 
Parbatrao . . Candidate 
D.867 Bagalkot Hiremath, Rechayya 8. M. Shala, Amingadh 30th June 1958. 
s Basayya 
D-87/ Bagalkot Hiremath, Sangayya Khasgatesh High 30th June 1958. 
Kotreyya — School, Talikot 
Poona—1, 6th July 1957. ` fi. V. DESHPANDE 


° Secretary. 
8. 8. C, Examination Board. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE: EXAMINATION BOARD 
: - 


No. B—VI--(Gie) of 1957 ° ' 


It ia hereby notified that the results üt the undermentioned candidates, who have been 
found guilty of having practised unfair means at the S.S C. Examinaticn of Merch, 1957, 
are cancelled and tbe candidates are further debarred from appearing at the §.8.C. 
Examination before the ionth and year mentioned against their respec ive names. These 
oandidaees have also férfeited their claims to exemptions, if any earned by them under the 
existing Regulations :—- 


Examination Seat Name of candidate, Name of School. ` Debarred up te. 
No. and Ceutre. k 
A-1078/ Andheri Shah, Bhogilal Tokar- The Malad Central 1st January 1959. 
chand. - School and Bal- ° ; 
Mandir, Malac. 
À-5020/ Bombay Modi, Sorendralai Tri: Bharda ` New High Do. æ 
bhovandas. School, Bombay. 
A-14042/ Dadar Rakhangi, oe B. E. L. Night High 30th June 1958. 
T'ajrmahamad. School, Worli, 
Bombay, 18, 
A-14738/ Dadar | Nalwala, Sakina Gulam- Appeared as a Private ist January 1959. 
husain. Candidate. 
A-17494/G5atkopar Joshi, '"Mahendrakumsr Shri V. C, Gurukul Do. 
Mithanlal, High School, Ghat- 
| P d | . kopar, 
A-180887 Andheri Kalsulkar, Kam'akar R. M. Bhatt High Do. 
Ramchandra. ` School, Parel . 
Bombay, 12. 
A-19148/Bombay Bhatt, ‘Ashwinkumar Appeared as a Private : Do, 
Chimanlal. ** Candidate. ` 
A-20106/Bombay Shah, Harivadan Harish- Bai Lilavati (K. L. D. | D^, ; 
chandra. Hindis High Behool, s 
e | Bembay 4. 


A-20107/ Bom bay \ 
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Shah, Jayantilal Babulal 


9 * l : 
. À-22860/Dadar è Baxi, Diliptai Santan- 
x rao. A 
D °. : . ! ð 
Marathe, Madhukar 


. 5-327% Diftilia® 
 B-28561/Batamati 
B-24922/J algaon 


. B-25149/ Kolhapur 


B-27924/Sangamuer 


B-29419/ Ulbasnagar 


C-976/ Ahmedabad 


+ 


C-1832 / Ahmedabad 


C-1846/ Ahmedabad 


C-4597/ Ahmedabad 
C-11575/Balimora — 
C-11650/ Bilimora 


06-1324] /Cambay 
(0-18827/Godh ra 


C-18619/ Navsari 


C-18035/ Palanpur 
C-18986/ Palanpur 
C-22135/ Ra jkot 


C-23862/ Surat 


C-28470/ Ahmedabad 


I e 
C-28699/ & hmadabad 
= 


1 


. Baburao. 


' Salve, Hari Shripati ° 


Patil, Ramrao Kondu 


Pewar Babasaheb Dattu 


Jaywant 


Anarthe, 
Rajaram- 
Haryani, Sunder Sugno- 
mal. 
Patel, Chandrakanti 
Balabhai. 


. 


‘Bhatt, Jayant Laxmi- 


shankar. 


Abuwala, Jeni Saifuddin 


. ee 

Tahilramani, -Gordhan 
Vishindas. 

Shah, “Pramiodehandra . 

: Manhar lal. : 
Tandel, Manubhai 
Jivanbhai, 


Patel, Rafnesh Samabhai 


'Tabaw ala, ''asaddu- 
khussin Talebbhai. 


Rana, Pravinial Chba- 
ganlal.. 


4 
- A 


' Parihar, E Hansraj | 
Dhulaji. E 

Paribar, Hansraj 
Manroop. 


Jivrajani, Pragi Ravi 
Nalinkumar 


Shah, 
. ' Chunital, 


Christian š Milton 


Hiralal, 
° 


Shah. Navinchandra 
Ghanshyambal. 


Bazargate High School 
Bombay 1. 


App ared asa Private 


Case. 


J. R- City High Behool, 


Dhulia, 


S. J. Vidyilayi Dhond UC 


(INstrict Pcona) 


Appeared as a Private 
Candidate 
Obhatrapati, Rajaram 
High School, Kasaba- 

Bavda (District Kotha- 
pur), 


_Appearod as a, Private 
- Candidate, ` 


Appeared asa Private | 


Candidate. 
Democratic High 
School, Raipur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 
Sheth, C. N. Vidya- 
laya, Ellis Bridge, 


Ahmedabad 6. 


‘Municipal Girl's High 
School, Ahmedabad. 
‘The Sindh Academy 
Shantinagar, 
Ahmedabad 18. 
p. C. O, Sarvajanik 
. High School, 
(District Surat). 


J. J. Mehia Sarvajanik 
High Sbhool. Bili- 
mota. 


Nar High Fehool, Nar 
(Di triet Kaira). 


M.-Y. High School? 
Dohad (Panch-wahals) 


Sheth, R. N. 
Sarvajarik 
School. Navsari. 


Jain 


High 
Indian Railway High 
Sehool, Abu-Road, 


Indian Railway High 
School, Abu Road. 


Alfred High Sehoeol, 
Rajkot. . 


Wa dej, 


Pardi 


lat January 1959. 


let J annary 1959. 


4 


i 
puc. i 


Do. 


Sbeth, R. G. A. Sarva- ` P. 


janik High School and 
R H.. Middle School, 
Vapi (District Surat). 


Tutorial! High School, 
3, GS fes, Ahmedabad. 


City . High School, 
Saranpur, Dolatkhana, 
Ahmedabad. 


-Do 


Do. 


Y 


3 
* 


20th June 1958, - 


i i : p s `. 
1959] | fms NOTIFICATIONS ° 3397 > 


` 9 *, ` 
(:90432/Ahmedabai Shah, Hasumati Gopal- Appeared asa Private , e Do. . 
# dag. Candidate. $ : re 
C-29487{ Ahmedabad Sbah, Kirit Vadilal Debgam* Municipal ° Do. 
e * High School, Dehgam ^ . e a 
: (District Almedabad), "*«"e 


è ! 
C.29447/Almedabad ‘Shah, Pravin Malcband Dehgam Municipal  ' Do 
$ - 


° e High Seheol Dehgam. 
`. , ñ ° 
C-29151/Ahmedabad Shab, GrmHüa Gogindlal Sheth, J. H. Sonawala Do. 
; "Us . .High School, Mebma- > 
» 5r ova c . dabad (District Kaira). a 
C-32195/Bilimora ‘Patel, — * Nichhabhai K. V. &. High School, Do. 
Fakirbhai. Gandeva (District ' 
Surat). f 
C-33089/Cambay Rana, Shantilal Bhailal ` Cambay High School, ` Do. 
l Cambay, 
° i ° : . 
C-38245/ Labhoi Shah, Rasiklal Girdhar- Appeared as a Private Do. 
i lal. Candidate 
| M, V. DESHPANDE, 
° Secretarye | 
Poona --l, Gth July, 1957. : & S. C. Examination Board. 


Ld 
UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 


Notification es 
"s = * 
The followiug candidates had resorted to unfair means at the High Skbool Examination 
1937. Their examination had therefore been cancelled and they are fartber debarred from 
appearing at any examination of the University to be held ia the years noted against each. 


S. . Roll Name of candid tte Name of Institution or place.of Year(s} for 
No. No. Se residence. . which 
e . . debarred. 


1 980 . | Kanhyalal I Pritate (Jaipur) | 1958 
2 ,4416 . Victor Emanuel l Dy. De. 
3 6073 Mali Ram Private (Sikar) De. 
4 617) Hanif Ali pisi Inter. College, Kishan- , Do. 
garh, 
5 6926 Abdul Gafoor Darbar High School, Makrana Do. 
6 7196 Fateh. Singh Private (Nagaur) : De < 
7. 7206 Hari Singh . c Private (Jaipur) ~ oe Do. 
8 11001 Gyanendra Kumar Gupta . $& K. Inter. College Sikar f Do." ` ' 
9 119028 Visha:bhar Singh Shri Motilal Inter. College Jhua- Do 
10 11991 Vishnu Dayal Bhargava. . m - Do. Do. 

» il 18104 Khubi Lia] Gaur — Feteh High Sehcol, Udaipur Do. 
12 14196 Tek Chand Mohar Govt. High School, Fatehuagar ` Do. 

p 13 14481 Ka Nayan Agarwal Govt. High School, Bhilwara ' l De. 
j4 14584,  . 4" *Chandra Dutta Govt. High School, Banera . De. 
15 15383 i Moliau Lal i x High Schcol, Deogarh Man- De. 

aria ; 
16 17905 Vankat Rawan Singh Mahatma Gandhi High School, © Do. 
- ad Jodhpur. T 
17 25514 Malendra Prakash Mathur Private (JhalRwat; i t R 
: Jaipur, q | K, L. VARMA? 


eDated 18th July, 1957. | | — 


a 


a@ a 


90D v | THE CALCUTTA REVIEW "muc. 
` ( i ; 
. ix I ANDHRA UNIVERSITY | ` 
. Proctedings of the Syndicate, ` ° 
. °. | No. S2«3188/5 

2 £^ is No. 8:-5188/57 : 

; Waltair, July, 81. 1697. 
° M e 

* Order ° 
ó 


The results of the following candidates who bave been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in March- April, 1957, they are Éebarred 
from appearing for any ol the University Ezorminatiofs for the periods noted against 


each. 
8. Name of the candidate Examination Regiater Period of rustication 
No. No. 
` * | ; q ; d ° 
1 M. Krishnamurti , Intermediate 11412 Debarred for ove year and per- 


witted to sit for the Univer- 


° sity Examination to be held 
in March-April 1958 or e 
š | thereafter. | 
LÀ 
2 Kaza Sorojini e Matriculation 437 D-barred for one and half years 
and permitied to sit for the 
University: Examination to 
T be held in September, 1958 
or thereafter. 
à D. Lingappa | Do. I 728 : Do. 
4 Y. Luther Paul Sastry @ Do. |. 129 Do. 
5 B. Manik¥a Reddi Intermediate 868 Do. 
6 Avola Santhosh Kumar © Do. 2532 - -° Do 
7 Sammeta Sakuotala ` Do. 1558 . Do. 
Marupudi Mohana Rao . Do. 9444 ^. Do. 
9  Anisetti Siva Rao ` Do. 12669 ` e " Do ` e 
10 'T. V. Subba Rao B.A. 1608 Do. 
11 K. Ramaii Rao Tio. 2302 “ — Do. 
Waltair, 4 K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 
Dated the 81st July, 1951, | Registrar. 
: l ; 
ERI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 
em No. 4161. B/57 


The results of the following candidates, who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Exatminatiors held in March-April, 1957, are cancelled, and 
they are debarrec from SU pearing for any ‘of the University Examinations for one year. as 
noted against cach of thc. A 


Name of the candidate . Examination Register | Period 
| Number. :: 
i. D. Narappa, Governmest Intermediate 260 Debarred for one year and 
Arts College, Anantapur, . , permitied to sit for the, 
: Universi xamination to ° 


be held in Septeffber, 1958 
or thereafter. 


2. Y. Ramanjulu, Government Do. | 997 i Do. 
Arts College. Anantapur. : 
3. V. Konda Reddy, Govern. Do. e 445 Do. 
- men9 Arts Colfoge, i 
Anantapur. j 
* '. . ` 
4. K: Narasimbulu, Osmania ° Do. 1448 Do. 


} College, Kurnool. | * 





° * 
2. 05 «1 | , c5 `. 
Aer a ° [ ` 
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+ 
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‘ie Do: 1341 4 Dee ` 
PITERA Ae , Š 
` 62 G. Pa Do. < 1480 ° Do. S 
Mit 2 Š 
*7. Ê. Krishna Murthy, Os- Do. 1339 °° o > ` 
" mania College, Kurnool. i 
D. Giri Rao, Osmania Col- Do. ©  ,14176 Do. 
* lege, Kurnool. " 
9. V.S. Rajan, B. T. College Do. 1718 Do. 
f#ladanapalle. 5 ° 
e 10. M. Subbi Reddy, B. T.* — Do. 16002 . De c 
College, Madanapalle, . 
ll. Krishnaiah, B. Venkata- Do. 1947 Do. 
giri Raja’s College, 
Nellore. 
12, *Ramsnappa Chetty, O.*8ri Do. 2731 Do. 
Venkateswara College, 
Tirupati. ° 
138. Y. Nagaraia Reddy, Sri Do. 2705 Do. 
Venkateswara College, 
Tirupati. ç ° 
14. V, S Narayan Murthy, Do. 2709 is Do. 
Sri Venkateswara .Col- 
lege, Tirupati. ° 
15. K- Remadoss, Sri Ven: Do. 9729 Do, 
kateswara College, Tiru- 
pati. -. 
16. Mohammad Khader Hus- B A. 461 € Do. 
sain, Osmania College, 
Kur ool. 
. © 
Dated the 29th Jul», 1957 " illegible 
e ^ š Asst, Registrar, 
SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY. 
ae 


en ` - Tirupati, 
No. 4161— AMI s a semen . dated 29.7-1957, 
. 


—- 


Sri T. Chinnakonda Reddy, candidate Witt Register Number 213 of the Intermediate 
Examination held in March-April, 1957, who appeared for the Intermediate Examination 


at Government Arts College, Anantapur, had been fuitad guilty of resorting to uu£air 
means and also of assaulting an Assistant Superintendemt at the latter's residence for 
detecting and reporting against him to the Chief Superintendent ; 

2. His result ab the Intermediate Examination has beən cakcelled and he is perman- 
ently debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations in future. 


`. 


(By Order) m cm S: 


B. PUBBA RAY. 
Asst, Registrar, 


we GUJARAT UNIVERSITY . » 


š No, Exam,/A/.44985 of 1957,  "* 
Office of the Gujarat University, ` 
Ahmedabad, Dt : 25th July 1957 


It is hereby nolified that the unt@rmentioned candidates ¿sho have been Ue guilty 
of having practiced unfair means at the University Examinations held jn March-April 1967, 4 
are declared to have failed at the respective examination. have forefeited their claims toy £ 
egmptions, if any, earned by them at the examination held this year or in any previous ` 
ear and that they are further debarred from appearing at any University or Coliegdpex- 
amination before the dates mentioned against the'r respective names : 


M « 


“oh CALCUTTA REVIEW 


— , College 
Beg ` 
atem det ai ` f 

ae TM x TEE E . Int Arts. 
t5; atl uU $ e 
cuo CROP, T. | 
3193 ^. Josiff'haykumar Nateagla!l. S.B. Garda College 
S am N d 
pun c Navsari, 


t 
nt. Science. 


| | . à ë 
1497 Patel Maganbhai Balubhai. M.T.B. College, 
Surat. 


* 
° 
1703 Patel Hasmukbhai! Ganda- S.B. Garda College, 
bhai Navsari. 


Int. Commerce. 


Sir K.P Collegecf -.* 
Commerce, Surat. 


138 Makka Ganpatlal Kalidas. 


° 
B.A, 
950 Desai Harish Dahyubhai. S.B. Garda College, 
° : Navsari. 
B. Se. 


° 
L.D. Arts & M.G.Se. 
Inst. Ahmedabad. 


127 Dalal Rajnikant Ramanlal. 


e °? B Pharm. 
21 Patel Krithnakant Govindlal. L. M. College of Phar- 
macy. Ahmedabad, 
* 
e e 
` 
H 
e NT p 
am 
“ pg 
epee 
° 
e . 
Ge 
$ ° . 
. * 
: aia $ 


t , 
° 
[Dec te 


Debarred vp te 


e 
30-(*1959,e 
e € 
€ 
30.033957, ° 
a 


30-6-1958. €, 


^ 
30.6-f950. 
e 
30.6-1959. 
80-6-1958. 
36-6-1958, 
Tilegible, 
Registrar. 
` € 
Py eee 
e 
. 


been cancelled, and they have further been debarred from appearing at any examination of the University to be held in the year(s) noted qgainst each. * 
3. No. Roll No. Enrolment No. 


* ` . 


` 


> 


* 


Gy =3 C: OF Otis O5 ro RC 


- 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22, 
23. 


21. 
25, 
26. 


p 27. 
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ated 26th July. 1957. 


e 
6 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 6. 


Noti§cati on 


The undermentioned candidates, had used unfair means in the following University examinations of 1957. Their present examination®has therefore 


187 
169 ` 
108 
1619 
9160 
2978 
9314 
267 
820 
995 
339 
587 
589 
.888 
963 
1617 
1739 
1760 
1765 
1781 
2142, 
2497 


371 
609 


1121 
1297 
i530e 
° 
451 


ajpur, 





. 


Examination. 


Name of the t 


50/780 À LL.B. (Final) Ved Pal Krishna Dhir. 


Ex 53/256. 


56/759 
53/1889 


. 53754: 9. 


55/605 
52/3562 
56/2629 
59/3631 , 

50/790 

54/800 
58/3509 
54/8571 
54/2006 
55/4436 
56/1579 
55/5384 
65/5308 
55/6811 
55/2032 
55/6844 


50/6929" 


54/4080 
61/6199 


5443918 
64/4091 
55/5556 
53/2847 


B.A.. 


a} 


B.Com. ‘Prey) 


Inter. Arts. 


3 


Inter. Science 


39 


7 


Inter. Coin. 


Ram Narain Singhal (Wix-Student), 
Prem Chand Chhajer (Teacher). 
Man Mohan Sharma. a 

Uma Shanker Kanshik 

Mahendra Singh Nirbhay 
Bhoopendra Singh (Ex-Student) 
Purushottam Das Sharma (Primus) 
Deshraj Kabra (Teacher) 

r. Mool Singh (Ex-Student) 
Balbhadra Sharma (Teacher) 
‘Hetram Bishnoi (Ex-Student) 
Nirmalsingh Gill (Ex-Student) 
Gyasi Singh Gurjar 
Gopi Kishan-Bhootra 4 
(Miss? Uma Devi Mathur. (Woman) 
Nirmal Chandra Ohaturvedi 
Tej Singh Shekhawat 
Kalyan Prasad Nagar 
Rameshwarlal Kynawat 
Deedar Singh Grewal 
Satya Dev Johri ' 


Radha Raman Khatri 
Brij Krishna Joshi i 


Vishambher Dayal Gupta 
Rajendra Prasad Srivastav 
Lalit M»h$n Obatnrvedi 

° 


Sutya Narayan Gupta (Ex-student) 


e 


College (Place of residence in ease of non- Year's) for which 
debarred, 


1958 & 1959 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 


collegiate candidates). 


University Law College, Jaipur. 
S.M K. College, Jodhpur . 
Madanganj. i 
M.B. Qoilege, Udaipur, 
R. R. College. Alwar 
M. 8. J. College, Bharatpgr 
Do. : 
Maharaja's College, Jaipur. 
Bharatpur. 
Maharaja s College Jaipur, 
Saw@imadhopur Distt, 
Govt. el Sri Ganganagar. 
o. 
M. S. J. College, Bharatpur. 
S. M. K. College, Jodhpur. 
Jaipur 
8. 8. J al Subodh Inter. College, Jaipur 
o. 
8. K. N. Inter. College, Jobner 
Darbar Inter. College, Kishangarh 
Govt. n Sti Ganganagar 
o, 


Maharaja’s College, Jaipur ° 
Govt. College, Kota 


Maharaja’s College, Jaipur E 
Do. 
S:th G. R. Chamaria Inter. College, 
Fatebpur. ° 
Hadendra Inter. College, Bundi 


1958 


71958 

1958 

e 1958 

1958 

1958 
1958 ° 
“1958 e 

. 1958 

* * 1058 

1958 


1953 


1958 
1958. 


Only Exanfination ` æ 


cancelled. 
1958 


1988, 1959, 


1960 & 1961. 

` 1958 
“1958 
toos P. 


\ isd š 


Tllegibl 6, 


Registrar. 


SNOLLVOIMILON 
& 


~, 


° 


| 


The u®dérmentioned candidate 
found guilty of usin 
held in May, 1957. 


° \ 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 
Cireular No. 27/ Exam. " 


Patna, the 22 th July, 1957 
4 


\ 


© 


t 


e 
" # “Sco 


d s are debarred from Sppearing at any Univərsity Examination for the perisi noted against their nimesés tHby were © 
g unfairmeans at the Annual Intermediate and Bachelor Examinations in Arts and Scien:e, Commerce and Law part I. Eixafhüination 
4 , + 


L4 * 


- 


M Centre. “Roll No. | Reg. No Candidates Name. Period oí Punishment. ° 
* , e ° 
S ° I | 
1 Patna College, < Roll Pat. No. 85 B.Com. 2871-55 B.Com. Class Rim Janam Siaha,’ eharred from appearing at any Ufiiversity m 
| Patna,University. Examination prior to the Suppl. Hxamina- 
| tion of 1958. `. 
° . : l ° | 
2 Magadh Mohila College, Roll Pat. No. 802 L.A, 1158.56 M. M. College, Savitri Sinha. Debarred from appearing at any University 
Patna, I | Patna. Examination prior to the Sapp]. Exam. 1958. 
8 Patna Law College, Roll Pat. No. 220 B.L. 1269-54 Patoa w Mathura Prasad Sinhv. Debarred from appearing at amy University 
Patna. Part I. College, Patna. Exam. prior to the May, Exam. 1959. e 
4 Tri-Chandra College, Roll Nsp. No. 93 I.Sc. 568-56 Tri-Chanira Nail Ka nar Jb... Dəb wrzd from app2aring as any University 
N epal. p . College, Nepal. Exam. prior to the Suppl. Exam. of 1958. 
° I ' 
5 Tri-Chandra College, Roll No, 143, I. Sc. 44-57 Tri-Chandra Shyam Prasad Shresta. Debarred from appesring at any University 
Nepal. College, Nepal. Exam. prior to the Suppl. Exam. of 1958. 
. ^ : i 
6 Tri-Chandra College Roll Nep. No. 134 L.A. 1337-55 Tri-Chandra Bishnu Lail Nepali. Dabarred from appearing at any University 
Nepal. ma College, Nepal. € Exam. prior to the Annual Exam. of 1959. 
, 8. Y. Hussain, 
| ; Deputy Registrar. 
; PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
/ = Notjfication 
No. Sp. 5876.5923 
` Lt is notified that— | 


, Dass S/o Nathu, gbo applied for change in name from Dass to Gurdas Singh S/o Shri Natha Singh has been declared as not 

io be admitted to any examination of this University in future, for having tampered with bis Matriculation Certificate. 
OHANDIGARH.2 . | | | | 

' bated 97tb July, 1957. i 


P * p . a “= E s 


aS b and proper pegson 
i A 
| J. R. AGNIMOTRI, 


Fgisizar. E 


è 


- é = d e 
° ° ° 
° Š - 
`. . > ` CENTRAL BOARD OF SECQNDARY EDUCATION, AJMER , . °. à t 
, | e 
The following candidates, whose particulars are given against each, having attempted to use unfair maus ab the Examfhalions of the Board for 1967, have om Š: 
sen debarred from appeaging at the Examinations of the Board noted against each :— = i L— 
A . , . ° 
Jerial No. Roll No. with Name of Name of the Candidate. ^ Father's Nge. Name of Institution or Punisbment awarded. 
the Examination. EE place of residence. 
` l 
1 157 Inter. e, (Group B). Maheshehandra Agrawal. Sbri Ram Swaroop. Govt. College, Ajmer. Disqualified for the Inter. Science 
2 l i - Examination of 1957 and debarred 
: f Š from the Examination of 1958. 
E^ 502 IníerSe. (Group B). Ram Lakhan Gupta — Shri Ram Krishna Darbar College, Rewa. Do. 
J . Gupta. rk I "S ^ 
8 918 Inter. Arts (Group A). Basant Kishore Bhargava. Shri Radha Raman Ajmer. Disqualified frgm the Inter. Arts 
w Bhargava. f Examination of 1957 “nd debarred 
E from Examination of 1958, : e 
4 of Inter. Arts (Group Krishnan Kumar Shri Tika Ram New Delhi. l Do. € paf 
A). I Bharadwaj. Bharadwaj. l É 2 - 
5 2278 Inter. Arts (Group Syed Qudrat Ali Qawar Syed Mohd. Ali, Delhi. di . Do. ° a ng 
A). ` ey e e > 
I .. š I G. D. WIDHANI, Fi 
. _ TE «ea etant. O 
f CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, AJMER. , a 
: .. Notificsfion. | | ` "s 
. M * " . . * 5 + 2 * (AN 
The following candidates, whose particulars are given adajast each, having attempted to use unfair means at the High School Examination of the 
3oard for 1957, have been debarred from appearing at the High School Examination of the Bærd noted against each :— 2 io d 
Í e "x ^ 
Serial No. Roll No. A Name of Candidate. Name of Father. Name of Institutjon from High School Examination from 
| | which appeared. Incase which debarfed. 
i ) of private candtdates . 
, name of ihe place of m . ° a» 
° residence. os? wor aea 
1 2° ‘3 . í ` 5 6 ` 2 : 
1 om 144 P n Murijmal ^" Marij Mal. à Bhopal (M. P.) . Disqualified from the Hi chool EM 
° i Examination of 1957%Wand Webarred 
f ; from the High School E xaminakidh of ' re 
- i 1958. Qo * 
A : 597 Babu Lal Jai Chirangi Lal Jain. ' Ajmer. po. o. 
T 1085. > Rameshwar Leal Gupta. Nathu Lal. Ajmer. | i "T fx 
—- ` e " è 
. zt ° 2 


à * "es 


Disqualified from, the High. Sehdol - t | 
' Examination of 1957. » s 
Disqualified from the High School Hc 


uc Avadhesh Prasad, . Ram. Bharosa. Satna (M, P.) 
Bhaiya La] PAM Ram Kripal Pande y, Rewa (M. P.) ° 
|, Examination of 1957 and debarred er 
| ° M l f . frm the High £ Schoo Exa m es 
m—— ` ° ' of 1988. 9: > 





Ld 
- ‘ oz! 
6 3190, Mahabir Prasad Dubey. Har Prasad Dubey Katni (Jabalpur) (M. P.) Do. zS td y 
7 8204 Shiv Sanker Lal Badri Prasad Shrivastva. *pigrhak dan (Jabalpu) Disqualified ‘from Ela, High Schéol ttm 
Shrivastva, | (M. P.) Examination of 1957. 
8 3650 Mobammed Younus Mohammed Sabir ‘Hyderabad (Dn). Disqualified from the High School 
` Siddique. Siddiqui ° : Examination of 1957 and debarred d 
-" ad e i om ‘ the High School Exanfination t 
*e : "o of 1958. =: 
9 3901 Ram Chand Gagandas Gagandas. g Bairagarh, B 1opal (M.P5 Do. a ou 
10 229 Rameshwar Lal. Suraj Bhan. Š Govt. Higher Secondary Do. = > 
š ' l School, Ajmer. "d Pn 
11 4218 Murli Manohar, Paras Rapa Goyal Do. Do. ci 
12 4282 — Pradeep Singh Bararia. Gobind Singh Bararia. Do, ‘Do. ° ° zi 
13 4890 ^ ^, 4 Sukhendra Chandra Suresh Chandra Ganguli Government Moinia Tala- Do. " "Ua 
. Ganguiy. mia High School, Ajmer. | => 
14 e 4898 ' Ganapat Singh Kam Singh. * Do. Do. * = 
15 4907 Deep Chand Mahawar Kanahiys Gal Mahawar | Do. i Do. t 
16 . , 5960 ' Bhanwar Lal Sharma. Shanker Lal Sharma. S. D. Govt. Inter. - ` . °“ Do. E z 
: \ ' College, Beawar (Ajmer), " | “< .. 
E 17 | , 5999 Bhola Ram Carpenter, Nathur Lag, Do. i Do. 
18 5997 Kalu = Wazira Kattat. Do, Do. ' - 
19 6259 ` š Mahesh Presad Gupta. Ram Pratap Gupta. Vankat High School, Do, 
i . Satna (M. P.) 
° I 
20 6283 _ Vishwanbhar Prasad. Chandra Skhar Prasad Do. Do. 
6 Sharma, , I mm 
in. Ud a - ‘ EET rv. . * I e 
; al, 624 g Mangal Ram Varma. Ram Manohar Varma. Do. . Do. 4 ci 
`e p I i tr. à 9 f : 


¢ 

" | | 
22 OSE. Laxmi Chandra Gupta 
23 1 ` 6755 
94 * Wis Lakshman Singh. 
25 pf 289 Shiv Kumar Ohri. 

° 
26. * 7769 Triveni Prasad Tripathi 
(Secundus). 

2T 9587 Upendra Prasad Tiwari 
28 9599 Bhagwan Din Kawat 
29 9613 Jai Karan Singh. 
30 9726 Bhagwan Din Gupta. 
ol, 9828 Prem Singh Sengar 
32 — 10900 Yasin Khan. 
83 19980 Rajendra: Singh Tail, ° 
34 10878 
95 10771 Daulat 


Balendu Shekhar Sharme Angad Prasad Sharma. 


Narayan Shankar Dubey, Bhagirath Erasad Dubey. 


Bhagwat Prashad Gupta ^ Do. 

Govt. High School, 
Amarpatan (M.P) . 
Martand High School, 
Rewa (M. P.) 
Martand High School, 
Rewa (M. P.) 


Uma Pietap Singh. 
Hari Krishna Lal Ohri. 


Govt. High School, Garh 
(Rewa? (M.P.) 
"Govt. Inter. College, 
Bhahdasl (M. F.) 

Do. 

Do. 
Govt. High School, 
Boohari (M.P.) 
Ladsaria High School, 
Burhar (Shahdol) (M. P. 


g Govt. Inter. College, 
Bhopal (M. @.) 
Sardar Bichatter Singh 9 ` Do. 
Lail. ' .$ ir 
Govt. High School, 
š Raisen (Bhopal) (M. P.) 
Govt. High School, 


Kedar Ram Tripathi. 
Ram Nath Tiwari. 
Mangal Prasad Kawat. 
Bashd& Singh. 

Ram Phali Gupta. 


L. 1 


Bhukban Aneh Sengar 


**Shahamat Khan. 


Total Das Jhamtani 


Bairagarh (Bhopal) (M.P.) 


Examination of 


Wniigualified from the High School 
9 


lé 


ar” 


57 and debarred 


from the High School eExamination of 


1958. 
Do. 
e 


Do, 


à 


.. 
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